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Education. 


Thjs;  education  of  children  i3  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  wel&rd  of  families,  the 
preservation 'of  states;  and  the  happiness  of  societj^ 
depend  wholly  upon  the  nature  and  principles  of 
the  education  of  youth.  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it^.'*  But,  ih  the  first  instance,  before 
an  attempt  ht  made  to  give  rules  for  education,  it 
is  necessary  tb  isndeavour  to  find  out  what  educa- 
tion means,  lind  what  the  term  implies. 

Education  is  intended  to  convey  instruction,  im* 
provement,  and  knowledge,  which  could  not  he 
possessed  without  being  taught.     It  tends  to  form 

♦  Proverbs. 
VOL.  II.  fc 
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the  human  character,  portray  its  beauties  and 
prospects,  and  to  elocidate  the  rules  for  conduct 
Mrhich  best  lead,  not  oqly  to  happiness  in  this  life, 
but  to  that  in  the  world  to  come.  It  should  teach 
us  that  knowledge  which  nature  did  not  bestow  at 
our  birth;  for  if  nature  had  furnished  us  with  per- 
fect wisdom,  we  should  not  be  in  want  of  education, 
or  instruction  (^0m  others.  Education  is,  therefore, 
the  cultivation  of  human  nature,  which  in  its  un* 
tutored  state  is  feeble^  and  contaminated  with  the 
grossest  impurities.  To  strengthen  this  debility,  and 
to  remove  these  impurities,  are  the  objects  of  educa- 
tion ;  for  neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  can  be 
perfect  in  the  first  stages  of  existence ;  they  both 
want  cultivation  to  msM^we  tbsir  growth  and  purify 
their  nature. 

J^ymy  liifipg  bmig  iip^  nature  i»  p^cfectly  helpless 
9X  its  bntby  itqd  uHMit  hav^,  fome  sort  of  educafcUMi 
oi;  iQstxuQtjoBi  or  it  Qoidd  b^  exist  A  huoian  h^^ 
ifig  in.  tb^  looH  belplwa  of  all  beingl^  iu  its  first 
fl|^  oC  prodiH^tioiif  and  refuiri^  sipre  time  and 
Tfffi^  i^fitx^ctjfm  thw  V9J  othar»  before  it  cau  pt^m 
y^  fpv  itocilll  Wen  9Qt  9  efaild  supplied  witbi 
ino^  iw,  t^  fi^iti  ii^st^DQC^  by  others,  it  would  have 
9%ifm^tifk  pC  pw^iffivg  it  by  ito  owu  efibrt  or  intel- 
ligence, and  sKust  tbi9Pefpce  die^  and  were  it  after- 
w^pl&u^gMlQM^  and  not  ifistructed  bow  to  provide 
fu)?  its(slf«  il  WQiM  9tiU  iwi»Aiu  in  total  ignorance 

Nature  supplies  food  for  tbe  brute  creation,  but 
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h6t  for  die  httihafi  species,  without  labour^  exee|it 
what  is  given  to  the  mother  in  the  first  instance^ 
Man  is  endowed  with  a  reasoning  faculty  and 
powers,  hot  that  faculty  most  be  cqltirated  before 
it  can  be  of  use  dr  benefit  to  its  possessor.  Afl 
hnmaii  en^gtes  are  weak  and  feeble  in  the  first  state 
of  existenc(d.  A  human  being  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing instrnction,  biit  every  thing  must  be  taught 
it;  and  the  knowledge  which  the  most  en^ 
lightened  people  can  possess,  has  been  obtained 
progressively,  or  by  little  and  little,  from  the  begin* 
niiig  of  the  creation. 

It  is  reasonable  that  the  first  human  being  upon 
eartli  was  not  in  that  state  in  which  &  child  is  now 
fomid  at  its  birth,  or  he  could  not  have  subsisted.  Ht 
must  have  been  provided  with  food,  and  must  hare 
bten  perfect,  and  the  species  must  since  havtf 
de^>eneriBrted>  or  children  would  not  be  in  that 
helplosf  ststte  at  their  birth,  which  they  are  now 
known  to  be,  depending  Entirely  upon  others  fyit 
existence^  and  without  whose  aid  they  must  perish* 
Were  they  not  taught  to  walk,  they  would  remaiit 
crawling,  Creeping  creatures,  upon  earth.  Were' 
they  not  taught  to  speak,  they  would  remaiit 
speechless^  Were  they  not  provided  with  clothing" 
by  others,  they  could  not  clothe  thismselves;  and' 
were  they  not  taught  how  to  procure  .it,  by  the 
boiifity  or  instruction  of  others,  they  must  remain* 
naked.  Were  not  some  of  them  taught  how  to 
provide  food,  they  must  all  live  in  a  state  of  nature> 
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Iwdiiig  Upon  gnib^  wonhs»  berries,  insects,  nw 
liegb,  and  sach  things  as  natnre  cooM  only  sopplj 
in  small  quantities ;  and  tbey  wookl  be  nowajs 
Jietter  in  this  respect,  than  the  canine  race,  or  any 
of  the  brute  creation. 

Such  is  the  state  of  mail  without  education,  and 
such  he  is  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  most 
Jbnribarous  and  ignorant  tribes  of  savage  nations ; 
and  this  is  the  state  in  which  we  should  all  be  had 
we  remained  in  a  state  of  nature,  neglected  in  our 
WtfaQCjy  and  not  afterwards  have  been  instructed 
and  improved.  It  is  therefore  education  idone  diat 
lias  made  mankind  better  than  the  state  now 
described.  We  may  have  full  proofs  of  this  by 
leading  the  accounts  and  histories,  which  many 
anthors  have  given  of  the  savage  people  of  various 
countries  ^  but  the  description  of  the  wretched  in* 
habitants  of  the  isles  of  Adaman,  in  the.  east,  would 
be  sufficient  to  show  in  what  state  we  should  all 
remain  but  for  the  advantages  of  education.  The 
isles  of  Adaman  are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race 
<»f  savages,  lower  in  wretchedness  than  those  of  any 
9tber  country.  Every  thing  that  voyagers  have 
related  of  savage  life,  fall  short  of  the  barbarism  of 
these  people.  Their  whole  time  is  spent  in  search 
of  food;  and  as  their  woods  yield  them  few  or  no 
supplies  of  animals,  and  but  little  vegetable  diet, 
tiiey  are  continually  climbing  the  trees  and  rocks 
for  berries  and  other  scanty  food,  and  roving  along 
the  margin  of  the  sea  in  search  of  a  precarious  meal 
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of  .fisht  which,  during  the  tempestuous  seasons,  th^-* 
often  search  for  in  ?ain ;  and  they  have  no  ides^ 
of  being  provident  Their  countenances  exhibit- 
the  extreme  of  wretchedness;  a  horrid  mixture  of 
fiunine  and  ferocity,  knawing  and  devouring  the 
most  disgusting  objects  that  present  themselves,  to 
palliate  their  hunger^. 

But  notwithstanding  this  abject  and  feeble  state 
ofman,  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence,  and  with- 
out education,  yet  he  is  endowed  with  greater  facoU 
ties  than  any  other  earthly  being  of  the  creatioo, 
although  he  does  not  know  how  to  exercise  thent 
at  first  without  being  taught,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  extent  his  faculties  and  the  powers  of 
hi»  intellect  may  lead,  or  how  much  they  maj 
be  improved ;  for,  after  a  certain  degree  of  education 
or  instruction,  he  is  able  to  improve  himself,  and 
by  the  force  of  intellect  and  intelligence,  may  fioi 
oat  shorter  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

It  is  the  Quakers'  text,  that  <f  nothing  in  this 
world  is  more  contemptible  than  the  estimation  and 
view  of  a  mere  natural  man."  Man  in  his  nature 
is.  entirely  the  creature  of  habit.  He  is  sent  into 
the  >  world  ignorant,  but  his  mind  is  capable  of 
receiving  any  impression  that  may  be  given  it,  and 
may  be  cast  into  any  mould.  Although  he  is  en*^ 
tirdy  destitute  of  wisdom,  in  the  first  instance,  or 
in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence,  yet  he  soon 

*  Symes'  Smbass^E  to  Ava,  p.  139,  and  Asiatic  Reaearcbes^ 
vol.  4,  p.  401. 
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becomes  deairous  of  knowledge ;  end  feeling  his 
own  weakness,  looks  around  him,  and  seizes  with 
avidity  any  object  that  is  presented  to  his  view^ 
Or  any  tone  of  seotiioient  that  can  be  conveyed 
to  his  sepses;  but  be  is  incapable  of  discerning 
what  is  good  or  hurtful  to  his  nature.  First,  he 
learns  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  gratefii) 
to  the  taste,  but  he  is  incapable  of  distinguishing 
^en  these  qualities,  except  by  habit;  for  the 
most  hideous  objects  may  be  made  familiar  to  his 
sight,  and  thereby  rendered  destitute  of  their  ter- 
fOiB.  He  may  also  be  familiarised  to  the  most 
nauseous  food,  or  such  as  woqld  be  the  most  dis* 
gusting  to  others.  He  may  be  made  to  play  with 
toads,  <Nr  other  reptiles  and  beasts,  and  until  they 
effisnded  or  hurt  his  nature,  he  would  take  his  food 
W  habits  from  any  of  these ;  and  the  great,  the 
Itette,  and  all  descrij^iona  of  the  human  race  would 
receive  the  same  impressions  if  not  corrected  by 
education,  example,  and  first  habita  Those  who 
ite  bora  of  Jewish  parents,  become  Jews ;  those  of 
ClKiatian  parents,  become  Christians;  those  of 
Heathens,  become  Heathens;  and,  those  of  Sa- 
vages, become  Savages;  all  depend  upon  early 
hopressions ;  and  although  in  the  further  progress 
of  Kfisy  when  the  mind  becomes  more  matured  by  a 
ceriatD  degree  of  knowledge  and  reflection,  they  are 
better  able  to  judge  for  themsdves;  yet  it  requires 
9  strong  mind  to  overcome  early  impressions^  or  early 
examples  and  habits. 
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It  it  ftttoirislringf,  when  we  eoniidt^  the  mere 
Ratiml  stkte  of  man,  that  every  human  bettig^,  who 
hair  the  advantage  of  ati  enlightened  edocaHon,  dbeH 
not  in  aH  his  words,  WOtfcs,  and  action^,  endeavotl^' 
to  promote  and  extend  ttiis  blessing  to  all  «anMfid» 
rather  than  suffer  so  many  to  remain,   thtOOgh 
neglect,  in  almost  their  primitive  state  of  childhood, 
bartmrity,  and  ignorance.    For  the  lowest  rttce  dP 
bnman  beings  have  an  idea  of  improvement;  and.  If 
not  cormpted  by  bad  example,  would  hate  a  ve<K8«* 
ration  for  wisdom,  morality,  and  rdigion.    Tbk' 
untntored  savage,   if  not  corrapted  by  bad  tt^- 
ample,  feels  and  owns  a  Supreme  Being.   He  hHixir 
him  in  the  winds,  or  views  him  in  the  clotidtK^  Md 
feels  his  power.     He  has  sensations  of  paiA  imd' 
pleasure,  and  therefore  knows  that  something  must 
be  the  cause  of  ail  these  things.  He,  therefore,  feds 
itdoration  for  that  which  is  good,  and  fear  fbr  tlMt 
which  is  bad.     He  has  a  desire  for  knowledge,  but 
no  means  of  obtaining  it   But  were  stich  unhappy 
beings  properly  taught  and  instructed,  some  ttf 
them  would  become  brilliant  ornaments  of  society, 
and  the  human  charactei"  woold  thereby  h6  dib^ 
rated,  instead  of  being  so  degraded,  and  th6  happi* 
ness  of  mankind  would  consequently  be  benefited 
and  improved.    Man  is,  more  than  aH  thd  ottnat 
beings  of  the  creation,  to  be  cultivated  Stid  im- 
proved, which  evidently  shows,  that  he  is  corrupted  * 
in  hia  birth)  and  changed  from  his  oHgioal  state ; 
for  every  thing  else  in  nature  is  perfect  of  its  kind. 
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Man  b  not  only  the  most  degraded,  but  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  beings^  if  left  in  a  state  of  nature, 
or  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  passions  without  con- 
trol It  is  therefore  the  height  of  folly  in  those  whq 
recommend  this  state  of  lifi^  ^s  the  hi^ppiest  state 
for  man. 

Mauj  without  education,  is  below  the  beast  of  the 
creation.  He  has  no  government  over  his  passions, 
or  inclination  for  what  is  good,  because  he  does  not 
knoiir  it;  his  nature  being  corrupted.  Education  is 
therefore,  as  before  stated,  the  improvement  of  our 
nature,  by  the  conveyance  of  that  knowledge  which 
is  not  imparted  to  us  at  our  birth,  and  which  ought 
to  regulate  our  conduct,  and  increase  our  hi^ppiness 
in  this  life,  and  enable  us  to  make  a  good  end. 

All  knowledge  must  be  derived  frcun  the  same 
source  that  gave  life,  but  as  the  body  requires 
nourishment,  so  does  the  mind  require  cultivation 
and  improvement;  but  life  is  too  short  for  man  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  his 
own  means:  he  must  therefore  have  the  aid  of 
others,  or  remain  ignorant  Thus  we  are  all  de- 
pendant upon  each  other,  and  therefore  selfish 
desires  stand  prominent  in  the  catalogue  of  human 
crimes.  Every  being  is  instructed  by  its  parents 
how  to  procure  its  food,  or  it  could  not  exist  Na- 
ture has  provided  the  means,  and  taught  the 
•  parents  how  to  assist  their  young,  without  whose 
aid  they  must  perish,  having  no  knowledge  in  them- 
selves.   This  instruction  is  the  commencement  of 
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education,  and  therefore  nttore  points  out,  that 
ediication  is  not  only  usefiil,  but  indispensible. 

Tbe  great  object  of  education  is^  to  form  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  pupil  to  Tirtnous  actionay 
so  as  to  make  him  a  useful  member  of  society^ 
which  he  cannot  be,  if  be  be  not  a  good  man ;  for 
although  the  vicious  may  work,  or  tbe  profligate 
may  distribute  their  riches,  yet  they  will  do  more 
harm  to  society  by  their  bad  conduct  and  example, 
than  the  one  can  ever  do  good  by  his  labour,  orthe 
other  by  the  distribution  of  his  wealth. 

A  man  cannot  do  a  greater  service  to  the  state 
ud  to  society  than  by  well  educating  his  children^ 
and  even  the  statesman  does  more  good  by  these 
means  than  by  all  his  other  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country.  If,  therefore,  he  truly  wishes  to 
benefit  the  state,  his  country,  and  society,  there  is 
no  more  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  it  than 
that  of  extending  and  perfecting  the  education  of 
youth,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  by  every  encourage- 
ment, according  to  their  intended  occupations  in 
life.  It  is  beginning  at  the  root,  or  right  end,  in 
order  to  improve  society ;  bat  the  great  difficulty 
and  care  is  to  find  out  good  and  proper  masteni. 
To  become  good  citizens  requires  good  training, 
and  he  knows  his  trade  best  who  has  been  taught 
it  from  his  youth.  To  make  able  men  there  must 
be  able  masters,  and  to  make  good  men  there  must 
be  good  men  for  teachers,  for  it  cannot  be  learnt 
of  the  bad.       He  who  is  taught  by   a  Jew  will 
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iMfer  beoome  a  Cbristtan,  »id  he  who  leans  of  a 
bad  maa  will  never  become  a  good  man.  The  a€^ 
tk>ns  of  teachers  should  always  agfee  with  their 
words;  they  should  nerer  be  known  to  promaae 
what  they  do  not  intend  to  perform,  nor  endeavour 
to  teach  others  what  they  do  not  understand  and 
practice  themselves^  for  youth  are  sooner  taught 
by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear. 

When  Nicias  was  ei^toUing  the  abilities  of  those 
who  pretended  to  teach  the  youth  of  Athens, 
Laches  replied,  <^  how  can  those  be  good  teachers 
who  never  did  a  good  action  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives?"  To  educate  youth  properly,  they 
should  have  good  models  for  their  studies,  the  beau* 
ties-  and  defects  of  which  should  be  made  apparent, 
and  pointed  out  clearly  to  them.  They  should  be 
taught  wisely  to  avoid  alt  evil,  and  to  pursue  all 
the  good  they  can  attain,  which  practice  should  be 
observable  in  their  teachers,  lest  their  doctrines 
should  escape  the  memory  of  their  pupils,  and  there- 
by fiul  in  their  effect.  The  words  and  actions  <^ 
teachers  should  be  of  a  piece,  or  they  will  other* 
wise  be  disregarded. 

Protagoras,  who  was  a  fashionable  and  the  most 
considerable  teacher  of  the  Sophists,  at  Athens, 
had  the  art  of  poisoning  the  minds  of  youth  and  of 
men,  or  of  leading  them  to  whatever  principles  be 
•pleased,  for  he  had  acquired  the  greatest  reputation, 
and  the  greatest  riches,  of  any  man  that  ever  prac- 
tised that  art    Who  then  would  not  listen  to  such 
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a  teacher  f  As  we  are  not  aR  cdpaUe  of  jodging' 
for  ourselves,  we  apply  to  others  for  the  knowledge 
w«  wish  to  possess ;  and  to  save  us  enquir/  and  to 
prevent  trouble  and  labour  to  ourselves,  we  take  it 
fyr  granted  that  the  man  who  has  acquired  the 
greatest  reputation,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gneatett  riches,  by  any  particular  art,  is  the  person 
te  whom  we  ought  to  apply  for  any  information 
we  may  wish  to  obtain  upon  that  particular  sub- 
ject or  science. 

Men  have  a  veneration  for  every  thing  that  comes 
from  a  source  in  which  they  have  confidence,  and 
therefore  the  advice  and  opinions  of  those  who  have 
established  a  credit  and  reputation  are  foNowed 
wherever  they  go.  How  necessary  then  is  il  that 
reputation  should  be  well  founded,  or  that  silaatton- 
and  circumstance  alone  should  not  determine  what 
is  right  or  wrong,  unless  they  are  blended  with 
what  is  just  and  good.  But  it  will  ever  be  the  case> 
and  it  is  an  unhappy  evil  attending  human  life. 
Mankind  always  want  high  authority,  and  wisdom 
woidd  never  be  sought  for  if  it  were  only  to  be 
found  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  rags. 

It  would  be  hard  that  the  ^loor  should  not  be  nt* 
structed,  but  in  this  they  must  depend  upon  the 
liberality  and  example  of  others ;  for  in  order  that 
they  should  improve  by  such  instruction,  it  is  ne* 
cessary  that  they  should  see  the  benefits  of  eduea^ 
tien  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  communHy,  or  they 
will  not  be  convinced  of  its  utility.     Men  look  to 
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their  siiperion  for  knowledge  and  wisdom*  as  well 
as  for  the  rules  of  their  conduct  in  life;  and  if  thejr, 
cannot  find  the  proper  rules  there*  and  obtain  good: 
instruction  from  them,  they  despair  of  ever  finding 
any  benefit  ffoo)  them  elsewhere*  aqd  give  up  the, 
pursuit^ 

Education  should*  therefore*  teach  the  ignorant 
qot  only  how  it  has  made  men  ipore  wise*  bat  how 
it  has  bettered  their  condition  and  circumstances^ 
as  well  as  made  them  more  happy ;  for  these  are 
the  allurements  by  which  men  are  caught  And 
what  is  it  the  quality  of  reputation  and  g^ierat. 
opinion  in  this  respect  will  not  do  i  All  other  opi- 
nions  ebb  and  flow  like  the  tides ;  **  for  who  is  it 
that  is  capable  to  discover  the  false  glosses  of  opi* 
nion  from  the  true  light  of  knowledge^  ?"  Instances 
are  daily  seen  that  all  knowledge  is  guided  not  only 
by  opinioQ*  but  by  its  success.  When  any  doctrine, 
is  pleasing,  the  passions  are  prejudiced,  and  thereT 
fore,  whilst  men  are  in  the  pursuit  it  fills  them  with 
a  full  conceit  of  themselves*  and  they  scarcely  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  whether  its  maxims  be  true 
or  false;  what  promises  pleasure  or  happiness  is 
sufficient*  and  they  never  enquire  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  conveyed  or  produced. 

Modern  education  attends  more  to  theory,  than 
to  the  practical  rules  of  conduct  in  life.  It  gives 
nothing  but  confused  notions  of  things*  such  as 
may  be  scraped  up  from  undigested  reading*  and 

*  Socrates. 
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instead  of  conveying  trae  knowledge  on  solid  tnd 
ipractical  principles,  it  collects  only  a  monstrou 
mass  of  crude  opinions,  which  puzzle  and  contra- 
dict each  other,  when  they  are  compared  together. 
For  what  judgment  can  youth  form  if  they  read  the 
Tarious  opinions  of  dilSierent  authors  upon  every 
subject  ?  Those  who  read  Locke,  Voltaire^  Rous- 
seau, Condorcet,  and  others,  will  have  one  bend  or 
turn  of  sentiment^  and  form  their  minds  and  charac- 
ters accordingly.  Those  who  only  study  the  ami* 
able  Fenelon,  Kotzebue,  Atterbury,  Richardson^ 
and  oth^  such  writers,  will  take  another  stamp  of 
character;  but  those  who  study  the  whole  will 
make  nothing  of  either.  Something  like  this  are 
the  different  sentiments  and  sects  of  religion,  though 
not  so  bad;  for  those  who  do  not  entirely  discard 
and  deride  religion  mean  the  same  thing,  although 
they  have  different  modes  of  conveying  or  express-' 
ing  it ;  for  the  meaning  of  all  is  alike,  which  is  to 
make  mankind  happy.  It  is,  however,  a  pity  that 
all  could  not  be  of  one  mind  upon  this  subject,  for 
until  that  is  fully  established  mankind  cannot  be  in 
perfect  peace  and  happiness  in  this  worid;  nor  will 
education  be  certain  to  have  its  fall  effect  until 
there  is  only  one  form  and  rule  for  happiness ;  for 
although  happiness  may  consist  of  many  things, 
yet  there  is  only  one  path  to  pursue  by  which  it 
may  be  permanently  obtained. 
Before  any  one  can  be  said  to  be  capable  of 
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iMchiiig  Others^  he  ahduld  hiimdf  first  know  whil 
ii  right,  arid  wh»t  he  ought  to  teech,  and  he  dioiild 
not  only  know  all  this,  but  he  should  practice  k. 
Parents  should  therefore  be  very  carefbl  to  seleitt 
good  and  proper  masters^  and  to  kuow  the  chaiao* 
ters  of  those  to  whom  they  send  their  children  to  be 
taught,  for  in  thb  their  conduct  and  happiness  in 
life  nrast  ehtirdly  depend.  The  youth  who  is  in- 
structed by  a  good  master  will  most  likely  become 
a  good  man.  He  who  is  tutored  by  a  tnlgar  Imd 
depraved  character  will  ccrlakily  become  vulgar 
<and  depraved ;  and  be  who  studies  my  Lord  Cbes^ 
terfieM,  will,  if  his  natore  admits  of  it,  become  a 
finished  geintleman. 

The  things  to  be  taught  youth  are,  first,  the 
means  and  rules  by  which  they  can  obtain  an  ho^ 
nest  Kvelihood,  if  those  means  be  not  already  pro- 
vided;  or  if  diey  be,  the  modes  idioiild  be  pointed 
ott  by  which  they  can  be  rendered  most  conducive 
to  their  own  happiness  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
which  is  the  first  study  and  requisite  in  life,  and 
wil^  this  are  blended  the  acquirements  which  make 
USe  agreeable^  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  that 
]uq>piness*  These  form  the  principles  of  conduct 
in  life^  ibr  which  there  shoukl  be  only  one  steady 
line  or  rule ;  for  although  civil,  religious,  and  moral 
government,  twake  a  part  of  the  education  of 
youth,  yet  they  all  tend  to  the  same  end^  for  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  is^  or  should  be,  happiness. 

The  general  depravity  of  mankind  leads  youth 
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inlQ  iaetfliNUit  mnd  endless  temptations.  They  hw^ 
ecNKipftrfitively  few  good  examples  to  go  by;  for 
the  rales  that  are  applauded  by  some  are  derided 
by  others^  and  held  in  obloqoy.  How  then  are 
yonth  to  act/ or  to  know  the  troth  of  what  is  best 
for  their  interest  or  happiness,  uhlesB  some  general 
principles  could  be  laid  down  and  reduced  to  prac- 
tiM^  at  rales  for  their  conduct  in  life  ?  This  might 
be  done  in  theory,  but  they  would  be  of  little  avail 
onless  they  were  extended  to  practice,  and  ob« 
scrred  by  all  classes  and  ranks  of  society ;  for  there 
cannot  be  ope  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
peor  that  will  be  obejred  patiently. 

Gire  the  poor  the  same  laws,  rales,  and  justicei 
as  the  gveatf  and  they  wilt  be  perfectly  content,  if 
they  see  their  superiofs  obey  and  observe  them^ 
but  not  otherwise.  It  therefore  comes  to  this,  that 
altbough  the  hig^r  classes  of  society  may  require 
mm%  embellishaieiits,  yet  the  essential  parts  of 
education,  which  particularly  relate  to  morality 
and  religion,  must  be  equally  extended  to  all,  te^ 
Hie  rich  and  the  poor,  and  to  both  sexes,  or  the 
siste  of  society  can  never  be  much  improved.  It 
must  also  begin  early  in  life,  for  when  the  character 
is  once  formed,  it  is  difficult,  though  not  impossible, 
to  be  corrected  or  amended.  It  will  be  a  noble 
prospect  for  society  if  a  system  of  education  upon 
these  principles  should  ever  be  fully  established  and 
carried  into  effect.  It  will  cure  two  important 
evils,  the  ignorance  of  the  poor,  and  the  vanity  of 
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the  rich,  which  are  the  great  injuries  and  obstacles 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind  individually^  and  to 
society  in  general. 

One  truth  is  clears  which  is,  that  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  subject  youth  to  all  kinds  of 
teachers.  This  has  been  acknowledged  from  all 
antiquity,  and  remains  as  a  standing  truth,  by  con- 
viction and  experience,  to  the  present  moment. 
For  if  we  would  Wish  to  improre  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body,  it  requires  a  science  superior  to  that 
which  simply  provides  pleasures  or  food.  The  lat- 
ter, though  deemed  of  the  first  necessity,  is  a  feeble 
science  to  some,  and  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
others*  It  requires  much  study  for  the  poor,  dnd 
very  little  labour  and  attention  for  the  rich  and  in- 
dependent. On  this  account,  the  poor  have  morti 
to  study  than  the  rich,  for  their  condition  to  bcf 
improved,  and  their  minds  to  be  equally  cultivated, 
and  consequently  they  cannot  be  so  proficient  in 
the  superfluous  or  refined  part  of  education,  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  them ;  but  the  school  of  adversity 
is  oftentimes  the  best;  and  that  science  or  essential 
part  of  education  which  supplies  food  for  the  mind 
is  alike  to  all^  and  is  not  to  be  purchased  or  obtain** 
ed  but  by  the  labour  and  ability  of  the  possessor. 
In  this  all  ranks  are  equal,  provided  they  learn  of 
the  same  masters,  for  each  must  undergo  the  same 
toil  and  labour  to  become  proficient ;  but  if  the 
soul  of  knowledge  and  truth  be  poisoned  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupils  or  if  the  teacher  does  not  under- 
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«tand  the  triie  principle  of  education,  but  cuts 
and  carves  it  idto  parts  which  have  no  connection 
with  each  other^  it  will  become  a  confused  mas^ 
or  hollow  jargon,  of  empty  sounds  and  grating  dis- 
ciord,  and  the  mind  and  actions  of  the  pupil  will 
never  be  in  harmony.  Therefore,  the  principles  of 
youth  depend  upon  the  choice  of  their  masters  s 
and  he  who  unfortunately  hits  upon  an  improper 
teacher,  had  belter  all  his  life  time  have  remained 
ignorant  and  without  knowledge,  let  him  be  poor 
or  riph,  for  his  knowledge  will  always  savour  of  the 
source  from  which  it  is  derived. 

'^  That  man/'  said  Laches,  the  Athenian,  <'  is 
the  only  excellent  musician,  who  makes  a  perfect 
harmony,  not  with  musical  instruments,  but  with 
the  sum  total  of  his  life,  and  whose  actions  suit 
with  his  words;  not  according  to  the  Lydian, 
Phrygian,  or  Ionian  tones,  but  according  to  the 
Dorian  tone,  which  is  the  only  one  that  deserves 
the  name  of  Grecian  harmony*/' 

Education  embraces  all  the  harmonies;  but  Aris« 
totle  says,  all  the  world  is  agreed  that  the  Dorip 
tone  of  harmony  is  most  manly  and  smooth,  and  a 
sort  of  medium  between  the  others^  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  more  proper  and  fit  for  children.  Plato 
absolutely  condemns  the  Lydian  and  Ionian  tones. 

*  The  GreciaiiB  had  four  tones,  which  they  oalied  harmoikiet.' 
The  Lydian  was  doleful  and  proper  for  lamentations;  the  Phry* 
gian  was  yehement  and  fit  to  raise  the  passions ;  the  Ionian  was 
efemioate  aad  soft;  and  the  Dorian  was  manly,  nohle,  firm, 
saUime,  and  smooth. 

VOL.  U.  C 
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But  it  is  necessary  that  women  should  have  educa- 
tion as  well  as  men,  or  female  children  as  well  as 
hoys,  otherwise  society  can  never  be  much  im- 
proved^ It  is  therefore  desirable  to  apply,  at  leasts 
the  Ionian  tone  in  education,  in  order  to  soften  the 
more  violent  and  harsh  effects  of  the  others,  before 
society  can  be  modulated  into  a  mild  and  perfect 
tone  of  harmony.  The  education  of  former  ages  is 
not  suited  to  the  present  times.  Education  among 
the  ancients  was  only  studied  for  one  class  of  peo- 
ple; the  rest  were  slaves  attd  women,  on  whom 
they  bestowed  little  or  no  education  in  general, 
and  whose  business  only  was  to  obey  and  serve 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  masters. 
•  ^^  Knowledge,"  says  Socrates,  '<  is  always  the 
aame,  and  judges  equally  of  what  is  past»  what  is 
present,  and  what  is  to  come;  as  if  men  were 
sensible  of  their  defects,  they  never  view  them  in 
themselves  but  always  in  others."  This  shows  that 
example  in  life  is  always  more  attended  to  than 
precept.  To  possess  wisdom,  we  should  always 
begin  collecting  it  whilst  we  are  young,  or  as  early 
as  possible;  for  it  comes  by  slow  degrees,  and  some- 
times is  dearly  purchased  when  it  is  too  late  to  be 
of  service.  Wisdom,  also,  does  not  always  increase 
with  our  years,  nor  is  it  solely  the  consequence  of 
age,  for  our  days  roll  on  and  are  always  increasing ; 
but  wisdom  sometimes  stops,  and  is  often  laid  by 
and  neglected,  therefore  we  should  always  lay  up 
a  good  store  when  it  is  in  our  power. 
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**The  success  of  ereiy  school/^  as  Bishop 
Watson  observe^  ^  depends  upon  the  ability  and 
iodostry  of  the  master ;''  but  this  requires  still 
more  explanation.  It  is  also  necessary  that  educa*- 
tion  should  be  generally  and  alike  established  npoA 
fixed  and  solid,  as  well  as  perfect,  principles.  The 
teacher  should  knoir  what  he  has  to  teach,  and 
should  not  only  know  the  principles  of  education^ 
but  should  feel  as  well  as  possess  add  practice  those 
principles  in  all  their  purity.  He  should  have  an 
interest  and  desire  as  well  as  the  talent  to  instruct 
youth,  or  he  will  never  instruct  them  properly,  or 
be  a  good  teacher.  His  will  then  be  a  most  ho^ 
nourable,  useful,  and  happy  profession,  and  cannot 
be  too  much  revered  or  rewarded ;  for  if  reverence 
and  gratitude  be  due  to  any  being  upon  earth,  it 
roust  be  to  the  man  who  has  contributed  t6  the 
cultivation  of  our  minds,  and  given  us  such  habifft 
of  thinking  and  acting  as  shall  best  conduct  ns 
through  life,  and  enable  us  to  make  a  good  endl 
The  gratitude  we  owe  to  such  a  man  should  fix  an 
indelible  impression  upon  our  memories.  Bishof^ 
Watson  confesses  that  he  had  formed  his  character 
and  principles  upon  studying  thoroughly  the  woiici^ 
of  Locke,  King  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  Puffendorft 
&c.;  but  his  principles  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent had  he  studied  other  masters  with  the  same 
avidity  and  attention.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  be  careful  as  to  what  books  we  read,  and  who 
we  select  for  our  teachers. 
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To  enumerate  all  the  qualifications  a  man  ought 
to  possess  who  undertakes  the  education  of  youth, 
would  be  to  elucidate  such  a  character  as  is  per- 
haps not  to  be  founds  but  as  all  arts  and  sciences 
are  not  centered  in  the  same  person^  a  youth  is  not 
expected  to  study,  nor  is  it  necessary  he  should 
acquire,  the  whote  body  of  science  and  learaing* 
The  essential  part  of  education  every  one  should 
know,  or  that  part  of  it  which  ought  to  form  the 
rules  fpr  our  conduct  in  life,  and  which  contribute 
not  only  to  our  own  happiness,  but  to  that  of  others* 
The  principles  which  are  best  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  these  effects,  every  master  ought  to  know  and 
teach.  The  other  parts  of  education  ought  to  be  a 
divided  labour^  and  the  more  they  are  divided,  the 
more  likely  they  will  be  to  be  properly  taught. 

^e  whose  fortune  is  not  already  made,  or  pro* 
vided,  must  learn  how  to  get  his  bread.  This  he 
will  best  do,  when  he  is  instructed  according  to  the 
principles  as  before  directed;  and  although,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  future  views  in  life,  he  must 
gp  to  other  master8»  yet  he  should  never  quit  the 
lessons  of  his  first  master,  until  they  are  so  engraft- 
ed upon  his  memory,  as  never  to  be  erased  by  any 
circumstance  or  situation  in  life.  He  may  then 
safely  turn  to  any  study,  for  which  his  genius  or 
ability  is  best  suited ;  and  the  choice  and  progress 
be  will  then  -make,  will  be  such  as  to  benefit  him- 
self and  all  mankind,  for  he  will  never  turn  to  any 
mean  or  improper  pursuit 
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Nothing  is  more  natural  and  jttst^  than  that^my 
human  being  should  receive  some  degree  of  educar 
tion,  for  without  it  all  would  remain  in  total  igno? 
ranee  and  incapacity ;  but  to  render  education  truly 
useful,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  it^  and  how  it  is 
applied.  We  niay  walk  in  the  midst  of  crowds* 
and  yet  learn  nothing;  we  may  hear  an  oracle,  aQ4 
yet  not  understand  him ;  but  if  we  see  the  crowd 
move,  and  the  oracle  act,  we  then  soon  discover:  to 
^hat  end  and  purposes  they  both  incline.  The 
operations  of  armies  depend  upon  their  command* 
ers ;  the  leaders  of  men  should  therefore  be  good 
generals.  .       ? 

'  Men  may  deliver  their  opinions  with  great  dex« 
terity,  and  give  them  the  most  specious  colours  and 
appearances,  and  omit  nothing  that  can  be  said  to 
substantiate  their  arguments;  and  those  arguments 
and  opinions  may  be  adopted  and  repeated,  every 
day,  by  the  multitude,  without  their  thinking  th^ 
contain  any  errors;  and  yet,  being  disguised,  whicjli 
bare  opinions  generally  are,  they  may  be  full  of 
error,  and  made  up  of  sophistry.     It  is  judgntei^ 
and  experience  alone  that  can  discover  these  errors; 
and  he  ought  to  possess  the  greatest  judgment,  who 
has  the  most  wisdom  and  experience ;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.    There  are  things  belonging 
to  the  faculty  and  destiny  of  man  which  are  not 
wholly  to  be  found  out,  by  experience,  in  this  lifes 
for  we  see  the  wicked  prosper  for  a  time,  whilst  thf^ 
virtuous  are  in  affliction ;  therefore*  as  no  on/e  is 
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perfectly  wiie,  so  no  one  is  singly  capable  of  teach- 
ing wisdom,  nnless  he  derives  his  knowledge  by  in-* 
spiration,  6r  from  reyelation ;  but  as  this  knowledge 
has  been  already  revealed,  as  far  as  man  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  his  being  is  permitted  to  know,  all 
teachers  shonld  collect  and  explain  it  to  those  who 
we  less  experienced  than  themselves,  and  to  whom 
it  may  not  be  so  comprehensible. 

A  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  that  which  he  knows, 
Und  has  experienced ;  but  if  authority  may  be  de- 
jiendiEKl  upon,  which  may  be  always  traced  by  its 
isvident  effects,  it  has  the  same  proofs  of  experience 
itself.  Therefore,  as  Socrates  observed,  **  know- 
ledge is  always  the  same,  and  judges  equally  of 
what  fi  past,  what  is  present,  and  what  is  to  come.'* 
This  is  the  case  with  religious  instruction;  and  we 
ihould  therefore  be  careful  not  to  draw  conclusionti 
hastily,  against  a  principle  of  which  we  have  not, 
Sb  eVery  respect,  the  immediate  or  visible  proof,  nor 
condemn  the  testimony  of  those  who  may  have 
procrfs  which  we  do  not  ourselves  so  fully  possess. 
tt  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  shoukl  know 
the  character  and  opinions  of  men,  in  this  respect, 
befbre  we  iptrust  them  with  the  education  of  youth; 
and,  above  all,  they  should  be  honest  men;  then, 
ivhen  we  have  sufficient  proof  of  their  wisdom  and 
integrity,  we  can  afterwards  have  no  doubt  as  to 
vthe  truth  of  what  they  assert,  for  they  will  assert 
nothing  more  than  what  they  know  to  be  true. 
t'  It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  improvement  of 
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TOciety,  unless  the  means  be  known  by  which  it 
is  to  be  produced*    Education  is  certainly  the  only, 
means  by  which  it  can  be  effected ;  but  this  entire- 
ly depends  upon  the  principles  which  education, 
may  teach.    It  should  therefore  show  the  means^ 
by  which  the  mind  can  attain  its  highest  brilliancy 
and  perfection,  preserve  its  purity  and  excellencej^ 
and  give  laudable  direction  and  excitement  to  as*;. 
piring  youth,  who  may  be  animated  by  manly  and. 
worthy  ambition,     The  first  thing  js,  to  form  the 
mind  to  just  and  unerring  principles,  and  afterwardi^ 
the  course  is  easy,  and  just  principles  may  be  ap^ 
plied  to  any  capacity,  however  timid  and  feeble* 
The  apparent  idiot  has  notions,  and  a  sense  of  ho* 
nour,  and  feels  conscious  of  the  good  and  bad  qua* 
iities  of  things,  and  of  good  and  bad  actions;  and 
he  has  often  a  stern  degree  of  adherence  to  a^ 
strict  line  of  rectitude.    Though  not  always  briU 
liant  and  expressive,  yet  he  is  not  often  destitute  of 
feding.     His  heart  may  not  always  be  animate4 
with  the  same  glow  of  sentiment,  as  the  more  per-^ 
feet  being ;  but  it  has  warmth  and  pulsation,  and  np 
mind  can  possibly  be  so  weak,  or  insensible,  as  to  h^ 
rendered  incapable  of  receiving  good  impressions^ 
when  properly  applied.  : 

But  youth  may  study  a  length  of  time  without 
receiving  much  improvement,  if  not  well  directed, 
as  wdl  as  men  may  give  good  advice,  the  practice  of 
which  is  not  conspicuous  in  themselves;  for  eveiy 
thing  in  this  world  requires  method,  and  every  one 
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should  be,  in  some  degree^  a  mathemalician,  or  he 
cannot  speak,  think,  or  act  with  certainty,  or  con* 
vey  instruction  and  conviction  to  others.  He  must 
dra]¥  the  scheme  in  his  head,  and  go  through  the 
demonstration,  step  by  step,  before  he  can  either 
feel  or  produce  conviction.  He  must  have  perse* 
verance  in  accomplishing  whatever  he  undertakes, 
and  consequently  he  should  be  careful  in  the  choico- 
of  bis  pursuits. 

Although  nature  may  do  much  in  assisting  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
advantages  which  education  produces,  are  not 
wholly  the  gift  of  nature,  or  the  effect  of  chance ; 
for  who  could  know  or  understand  the  rules  of 
Algebra,  or  any  other  science,  without  being 
taught.  A  man  may  improve^  but  cannot  easily 
compose  sciences  by  instinct;  they  are  therefore 
not  the  effect  of  chance,  nor  entirely  the  gift  of 
nature,  but  generally  the  fruit  of  reflection  and  ex-, 
perience ;  for  fortune,  or  accident,  often  changes 
what  nature  has  made.  We  cannot  therefore  en- 
tirely depend  upon  nature  for  the  benefits  we  re- 
ceive; butif  God  does  not  concur  with  the  labours 
of  men,  their  objects  certainly  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, and  most  likely  will  be  counteracted,  or 
rendered  fruitless. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  children  of  those 
who  are  skilled  in  any  particular  art,  do  not  always 
make  the  same  proficiency  in  it  as  their  parents, 
•Itbough  they  have  greater  advantages  than  they 
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had,  but  this  generally  arises  from  a  want  of  at* 
tention  or  inclination  for  that  particular  pursuit  ^ 
and  worthy  parents  have  sometimes  profligate 
childreh»  but  this  must  proceed  from  a  wrong  di* 
rection  of  the  mind,  or  neglect  in  some  way  or 
other,  in  the  early  stages  of  life,  and  may  always, 
in  a  great  degree,  be  amended,  particularly  in  that 
which  relates  to  the  moral  conduct  of  men.  Talent 
is  required  for  certain  sciences,  but  good  conduct 
in  life  depends  much,  if  not  entirely,  upon  general 
good  example.  It  is  easy  to  know  what  is  neces*' 
sary  in  order  to  become  an  honest  man ;  but  he  only, 
who  feds  it  in  himself  will  practice  it,  which  he 
will  never  do,  unless  general  example,  or  his  com- 
mon associates  view  the  contrary  practice  as 
odious,  so  as  to  fix  the  stamp  of  nature  and  make 
virtue  fiuniKar.  Untutored  nature,  if  left  to  itself^ 
would  sdways  be  vicious,  and  will  never  become 
virtuous,  or  kept  within  bounds,  without  instruction 
and  good  example ;  and  the  only  way  to  correct 
the  errors  and  ferocity  of  our  nature  is,  by  kind** 
ness,  not  by  punishment ;  for  pereevering  kindness 
will  overcome  the  most  obdurate  heart,  or  tame  the 
savage  beast* 

In  whatever  society  children  are  brought  up,  so 
will  be  their  conduct  and  principles  in  life;  it 
is  therefore  evident,  that  we  do  not  derive  our  cha- 
racters  or  principles  entirely  from  ourselves,  but 
from  others;  and  that  they  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  effect  of  education.    It  has  been  observed 
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by  Dr.  Robert^oui  that,  ^^  whether  man  has  beenr 
improved  by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilizaton,  i$^ 
a  question  which,  in  the  wantonness  of  dispntation,. 
has  been  agitated  among  philosophers  ^  but  that, 
women  are  indebted  to  the  refinement  of  poUshed 
mannersi  for  a  happy  change  in  their  state,  is  a 
point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt."    And  do  not 
the  whole  body  of  society  receive  the  most  va*. 
luable  benefits  in  life  from  civilization  ?     If  nature 
had  not  required  it,  God  would  not  have  given  the 
me^ns.    A  savage  brute,  in  his  manners,  whatever 
wAy  be  his  internal  good  qualities  or  acquirements, 
destroys  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  around  him; 
and  he  never  shows  it  more  than  in  his  conduct  to 
women,  by  a  cowardly,  dastardly  conduct,  which  is 
biit  too  observable  in  what  is  termed  civilized  life^ 
but  could  never  be  found  in  a  truly  virtuous  and 
cultivated  society,    A  mildness  of  manners  and 
disposition,  is  even  more  essential  than  goodness  of 
heart  to  the  genial  happiness  of  society;   for 
every  evil  proceeds  from  brutality,  and  every  good 
fipom  mfldness,    A  man  may  have  a  good  heart, 
who  has  coarse  manners ;  but  the  evil  of  the  one  is 
generally  greater  than  the  good  of  the  other, 
because  it  is  obly  on  particular  occasions  that  the 
fiirmer  hidden  virtue  can  be  tried,  whereas,  the  lat- 
ter- evil  is  in  continued  action* 

Nothing  can  certainly  place  the  advantages  of 
education  in  a  stroinger  iight,  than  the  comparison 
between  a  well  educated  ana  and  a  savage.    Tjlie 
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litter  is  always  preparing  for  and  expecting  evil  ^ 
the  other  is  always  seeking  to  avoid  it,  and  pur-r 
suing  good.  A  savage  covets  nothing  but  an  idle 
life^  and  provides  nothing  for  the  morrow;  but 
ifben  hanger  or  famine  approaches^  he  is  driven 
fcam  his  den,  and,  in  his  ghastly  fright,  ranges  the 
wilds  in  furious  search  of  prey,  devouring  all  he 
meets;  or,  wandering  in  the  gloom  of  fruitless 
search,  should  maddening  frenzy  not  procure  him 
foody  he  yields  the  victim  to  his  wild  despair, 
and  gives  up  hope  and  life.  But  he  who  is  nur^ 
tared  in  a  better  state,  knows  his  own  wants^  and 
abo  what  his  neighbour  needs.  He  feels  the  ad-^ 
vantages  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  always  tries 
to  avoid  and  prevent  evils,  but  never  to  meet  or 
produce  them. 

Dr.  Robertson  says,  "  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
one  of  the  most  general  characteristics  of  the 
savage  is,  to  despise  and  degrade  the  female  sex/ 
Among  most  of  the  tribes  in  America  their  condi« 
tion  is  so  peculiarly  grievous,  that  servitude  is  a 
term  too  mild  to  describe  their  wretched  state.  A 
wife  is  no  better  than  a  beast  of  harden,  and  whibt 
the  man  passes  his  days  in  idleness  or  amusement,? 
the  woman  is  condemned  to  incessant  toil.  Tasks 
aie  imposed  upon  them  without  mercy,  and  services 
are  received  without  complacence  or  gratitude. 
iThere  are  some  districts  in  America  where  this 
state  of  degradation  has  been  so  severely  fdt,  that 
mothers  have  destroyed  their  female  infants  to 
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.  deliver  them  at  once  from  a  life  in  which  they 
were  doomed  to  such  isavage^  brutality. 

Every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  teach  the 
most  unmoved  patience,  under  the  severest  pains 
and  misfortunes,  every  thing  that  tends  to  harden 
the  heart  and  narrow  all  the  sources  of  sympathy, 
b  most  sedulously  inculcated  in  the  savage.     The 
civilized  man,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  may  be 
advised  to  bear  evil  with  patience,  when  it  comes, 
is  not  instructed  to  be  always  expecting  it.     Other 
virtues  are  to  be  called  into  action  besides  fortitude. 
He  is  taught  to  feel  for  his  neighbour,  or  even  his 
enemy  in  distress,  and  to  encourage  and  expand  his 
social  affections;    and,  in  general,   the  obvious 
inference  to   be  drawn  from  these  two  different 
modes  of  education  is,  that  the  civilized  man  hopes 
to  enjoy,  the  savage  expects  only  to  suffer** 
■'  Can  any  thing  then  show  clearer  the  advantages 
of  civilized  life,  and  correct  education,  particularly 
that  of   refinement  of  manners?      The  horribbs 
effects  of  brutalizing  degeneracy  may  be  traced, 
step  by  step,  throughout  all  the  countries  exposed 
to  the  horrors  of  the  late  revolution,  which  re- 
duced the  most  civilized  nations  to  a  state  of 
savage  and  ferocious  barbarity ;  and  the  impression 
it  has  made  is  so  deep,  that  another  generation  will 
scarcely  remove  it,  without  the  most  incessant  ex-^ 
ertions  and  application,  particularly  in  the  educa- 
UoD  of  youth  i  "  for  man  is,  no  doubt,  the  creature 

*  Hislory  of  Ameriea. 
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of  impressions  to  which  he  is  subject*/'  How 
necessary  then  is  it  that  the  impressions  to  which 
we  are  subject,  should  be  founded  upon  just  prin- 
ciples!   ' 

The  effects  of  a  well-directed  and  proper  educa- 
tion,  would  certainly  be  to  correct  the  passions, 
and  thereby  lessen  the  poverty  and  misery  of  man- 
kind ;  for  the  passions,  ungoverned  by  education 
and  just  principles,  are  the  causes  of  all  the  evils  of 
life.  The  free  thinkers  pretend  that  God  would  not 
have  given  us  passions  unless  we  had  full  liberty  to 
make  use  of  them;  but  they  all  confine  themselves 
to  some  particular  passions  to  which  they  are  them* 
selves  most  addicted  and  inclined.  All  passions 
are  not  injurious ;  but,  if  they  are  excited  by  the 
corruptness  of  our  nature,  indulged  and  carried 
to  excess,  they  destroy  our  very  being,  as  well  as 
happiness.  They  require  the  same  rule  as  tem- 
perance, to  govern  appetite.  Man  then  wants  go* 
vemment  and  direction,  to  subdue  his  passions  as 
well  as  appetite;  without  which  nature  would 
exhaust  herself  and  thereby  be  destroyed.  Nature^, 
therefore,  carefully  points  out  that  we  should  have 
government  over  our  passions  and  not  indulge  in 
any  thing  to  excess,  and  this  is  a  part  of  education 
which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
end  and  chief  good  of  education,  without  which, 
the  passions  and  appetite,  could  not  be  controled. 
Passions  make  the  combat  between  life  and  deatli, 

*  Godwiu. 
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good  and  evil;  and,  if  they  predominate,  they  de^ 
stroy  all  the  advantages  that  education  can  teach  or 

bestow. 

Some  of  the  modern  reformers  contend,  that  we 
have  nothing  further  to  do  in  this  life,  than  to  study 
our  happiness,  and  follow  our  pursuits  and  inclinap 
tions.     This  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  false,  for  it 
depends  entirely  upon  what  our  inclinations  may 
'be,  or  in  what  our  happiness  may  consist ;  and,  in 
this  case,  what  will  not  be  the  advantages  of  a  good 
and  well-directed  education,  t6  teach  us  what  is 
right,  or  to  guide  us  in  the  right  way ;  for  he  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  doing  what  is  right,  has  no  inclina- 
'tion  for  doing  what  is  wrong  ?     Some  of  these  re« 
formists  also  acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  God  of 
Nature,  a  supreme,  celestial,  and  beneficent  Being. 
That  Being  then  cannot  direct  us  to  what  is  evil. 
Other  naturalists  contend  that  we  have  only  our- 
selves and  our  own  benefits  to  attend  to,   for  if 
nature  had  intended  otherwise,  we  should  have  had 
less  partiality  for  ourselves,   and   more  liberality 
'towards  others^.     But,  as  we  are  indebted  to  our 
parents  and  others  for  all  we  know  and  possess,  it 
seems  but  gratitude  that  we  should  repay  what  we 
owe,  and  have  received  by  their  bounty ;  and  that 
we  should  feel  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
Many  also  insist  that  we  should  have  nothing  but 
mutual  and  brotherly  love,  and  kindness  for  each 
other;  living  together  in  harmony,  uncontrolled 

^  Essay  on  Popalation. 
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gratifications^  and  studying  only  the  acGoinplish«> 
ment  of  all  our  desires^  which  must  end  with  our 
lives.  It  is  the  business  of  education  to  correct 
these  errors.  For  are  they  not  a  mixture  of  good 
and  ei^l,  which  can  never  exist  together  in  bar* 
mony?  For  can  good  and  evil  harmonize  to* 
gether  ? 

It  appears,  that  the  great  business  of  life  is  to 
correct  the  errors  of  it,  and  of  education  to  pmnt 
out  those  errors,  and  the  evils  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  expose  us.  Education  should  then  teach 
us  how  to  subdue  our  passions  and  keep  them 
within  bounds ;  or  that  which  we  call  love,  be  it 
self-love  or  love  for  others,  will  soon  become  carnal 
lust,  or  selfish  appetite,  to  which  there  are  no 
bounds;  for  self  is  predominant  in  all  excesses. 
Appetite  belongs  to  self-gratification,  and  means 
no  good  to  others.  Excess  is  also  destitute  of  rea« 
son,  for  it  produces  no  good  to  itself;  it  destroys 
the  power  that  created  it,  and  at  last  leaves  the 
sinking  vacuum  void,  and  destitute  of  the  charm  by 
which  it  was  invigorated. 

It  is  therefore  the  business  of  education  to 
show  the  consequences  of  selfish  appetite  and  ex-* 
cesses,  to  point  out  the  instability  of  mere  earthly 
^  desires,  and  the  unsociability  of  mere  selfish  enjoys 
ments.  It  ought  to  teach  youth  that  moderation  is 
a  principle  of  preservation,  that  nature  cannot 
endure  excesses,  more  than  she  can  endure  want. 
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and  that  both  are  destructive  to  her  welfare  aud 
being. 

The  best  ancient  writers  upon  education»  (who 
are  all  favourable  to  public  schools,)  recommend 
that  children  should  never  be  taken  from  their  pa- 
rents until  they  are  at  least  seven  years  old,  because 
parents  are  the  best  guardians  of  their  tender  years. 
But  this  depends  upon  circumstances,  upon  what  • 
the  parents  are,  and  what  may  be  their  dispositions 
and  habits,  and  the  care  they  are  inclined  to  take 
of  their  children,  for  early  impressions  are  the  most 
lasting ;  and,  as  to  such  habits  as  are  bad,  the  ear- 
lier they  are  impressed  upon  the  youthful. mind, 
the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  to  eradicate  them, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  good  impressions  and 
good  ex;imple8. 

Pare^nts  are,  at  all  times^  and  at  all  ages,  the  best 
guardians  and  instructors  of  their  children,  if  they 
have  the  capacity  and  will  to  perform  the  task;  but> 
if  they  are  ignorant  and  vicious,  the  children  will 
also  be  ignorant  and  vicious,  if  they  remain  with 
them,  and  by  such  mode  of  education  society  can 
never  be  improved;  therefore,  the  sooner  children 
are  taken  from  such  parents,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  their  future  comfort  and  happiness  in  life.  Be- 
sides, poor  parents  have  other  occupations,  and  are 
sufficiently  employed  to  find  food  and  clothing  for 
their  children,  and  to  keep  them  clean  and  in 
healtli.     All  that  can  be  expected  of  ihem  is  to 
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i^uide  and  iostnict  their  ohildren  in  the  practiee  of 
tnoral  andreligious  condoct ;  but  even  this^  if  they: 
do  not.  know  it  and  practice  it  theihselves,  th^ 
cannot  be  expected  to  teach ;  for,  if  they  attempt^ 
it^  their  labour  would  be  lost  and  fruitless. 

As  thie  world  improilesi  p|[ent8  will  be  the  best 
guardians  and  instructors  of  their  children;  but,  ini 
the  present  state  of  society,  improvement  by  such 
means  would  often  be  rendered  hopeless :  though 
few  things  arts  necessary  to  be  learnt  which  cannot 
be  taught  by  good  parents,  and  children  can  never 
have  better  teachers ;  for^  when  they  are  taken  from 
them,  those  tender  ties  of  parental  and  filial  affection^ 
which  are  the  strength  of  society,,  are  likely  to  be 
severed^  and  the  feelings  of  nature,  which  conti-^ 
guity  and  kMness  woukl  preservei  will  no  longer 
be  regarded  or  observed. 

Thcf  greatest  difficulty,  in  the  improvement  of 
society,  will  be  in  the  first  generation,  afierthe 
time  of  its  commencement;  for  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  fixed  upon  any  general  and  solid  fbuhda- 
tioDi  or  principles,  as  yet.  Children  will  naturally 
partake  of  the  habits  and  conduct  of  their  parents, 
unless  they  are  kept  from  them^  The  conduct  of 
patrents  should  therefore  be  watched  and  regulated^* 
as  well  ad  that  of  the  children^  at  least  if  they  are 
to  have  the  care  of  them ;  for  youth  are  more  in-* 
clined  to  imitate^  than  to  assume,  a  new  character 
by  education. 

But  any  character  or  habits  may  be  given  to  a 
VOL.  IL  D 
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peopid^  eitfieit  jraivq;  ilr  old^  ttid  tbak.  Ui  t  ihoct 
space  of  inM^f  by  prdpet  rtgniatioiiii  If  m  gtfaeral 
9td»  were  ghmi  to  mstrwt  alL  mAAien^^nd  mi\(M 
m  ■loraiity'  add  leKgioa,  as  welb  at  to  teacte  llmii 
their  disciplkie  add  emeveiBQ  iMnrid  it  MM  a^  MrtLy 
he  ^eorafdiihedr  aod  wouUf  rt  not  be  an  mcafou* 
table  benefit  tm  society )  loitead^  of  beteg  Ilia  pat- 
terns  aadt  pocsar^cpa  of  flMaalittj^  aad  good  oidar, 
they  are  the  most  idMindonod  pMpie  and  the 
gseehest  coitapleia  of  sooietf  ^  hy  chair  bad  aaaonple, 
when  no*  opcta  dntf.  U,  for  fnsimicei  no  persom 
wand  ooantenanced^  caiplc^rad^  or  aareciated  wMi, 
in^aaj  ihiMkai  of  lifc»  hal  saK^  as*  are  of  ge^ 
meter,  and  it  wem  deemed  infiunoaa  not  to  ibUow 
thiarale^  those  who  did  natendeafoar  to^  preeerve 
a  good  character  mart  be  perfeciijr  mdependeot  af 
the  world,  or.  persist  in  tbeiy  own*  niin%  Vice  is 
either  aamitevanced,  or  praotiMd,  by  people  who 
ea^ht  la  show  s  belter  example^,  ar  ic  woald  not  be 
to  eammiaa^ 

Ifi  ifitet  Uaidem  of  feslno^  fiir  initaaae^  ffat  ow 
emr  eat  ridicalons  a.  habit,  or  tait  of  cialhvSf  evary 
owe  wM  foUow  ft,  in  onler  to  be  ia.  the  farfvieaiir  Afl 
it  is  the:  cnstottui  for  gmal  people  to  he  htturioufl^ 
and  to  tnnrcli  in  aaarrrage^  awry  oae  ia  mAAng^  fev 
fanniriei  and  a  eoach;^  boi  if  it  were  tha^  fhehioii  for 
ihemtoi  Nfe  with  teesasteaiation  and  pride,  in  their 
sitaatiwm  in  lifer  the  peopto  would  ha  more  hambfo 
and  content  in  theirs.  If  it  were  the  habit  of  all 
great  man  to  be  i^eUgiaas,  tittuoas^  jast^  honest. 
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Ittirtttttt  cheerful,  goneroiM^  libefftl,  Mid  0m4,  the 
pettple  would  soon  adopt  the  iame  habita  and  ch^*^ 
ladteri  knt  the  finest  i^stem  of  morality  that  eah 
be  ttoghl,  or  the  best  lawa  that  can  be  establii^hetf^ 
wiil  be  ef  little  benefit  t^  society,  unless  they  are 
first  obferred  and  pfactised  by  the  higher  orders  df 
people.  Ncitfaer  virtse  nor  morality  can  be  taoght 
bnt  by  practice  and  egcample,  nor  wtil  eAicatkm 
be  of  any  uae,  ufileai  its  benefits  be  supported  by 
lUBversal  good  example  and  justice  among  man- 


Akhough  there  is  a  general  nittf  for  good  een^ 
dftct^  yet  the  edncation  of  youth  must  vary  aceoitl- 
lag  to  their  situation  and  dvcamsMnces^  in  Kfcv  A 
youth  whe  n  intended  fbv  the  plough  does  not  re^ 
qaiM  to  study  more  languages  than  one,  or  aige^ 
braical  and  other  mathematical  rules^  t»  order  to 
kaosr  how  tei  sow  the  com*  and  cut  th^ furrow;  yet 
he  aboaid  carry  learning  with  htos  into  the  fieU^ 
aachi  as  n  suited  ta  hia  condition  and  oecupatieB  m 
ljii«  He  abould  not  be  igworans^  otberwiaa  he  will  be 
tut  belter  thais  the  aoamahi  that  assist  bim  in  hit 
liAettfa.  He  shasJd»  therefore^  know  how  to  plbugil 
the  field  with  deKterity^  which  the  brute  does  not 
kaww^  and  hew  to  reap  the  harvest.  He  sboidd 
likewise  know  from  whence,  and  from  whon^  theas 
butefitS'  are  derived^  and  the  nature  of  them ;  the 
nature  ef  their  produce  and  the  nature  of  their 
being.  He  diould  know  that  they  are  not  to  be 
produced'  without  labour ;  and  that  nature,  there* 
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fore,  points  out  that  eveiy  man  should  be  indus--' 
trious*  and  he  should  be  able  to  tell  the  world 
what  is  the  consequence  of  vice  and  idleness ;  that 
they  jproduce  no  fruits  but  such  as  are  of  a  bad  and 
very  imperfect  kind;  that  they  suffer  weeds  to 
grow  in  place  of  standing  com,  and  having,  taken 
root^  the  life  of  man  is  too  short  to  eradicate  them« 
That  the  best  way  to  prosper  is,  to  begin  early  in 
life,  that  the  toil  of  to-day  may  bring  plenty  and 
repose  for  the  morrow.  He  should  be  able  lo  un« 
derstand  that  one  grain  of  good  corn  may  produce 
manifold,  and  that  bad  seed  can  never  grow  or 
flourish.  He  will  then  be  able  to  know  that  the 
prosperity  of  a  man's  life,  if  he  be  treated  with  jus* 
tice,  depends  upon  his  own  good  conduct^  and  that 
it  is  to  himself  alone  that  he  is  to  look  for  happi^ 
ness  or  misery. 

He  should  then  be  able  to  determine  what  is  his 
duty  towards  others.  As  he  would  not  Uke  to  be 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  he  should 
not  covet  those  of  other  men ;  as  he  would  not  like 
to  be  hurt  or  injured  himself,  he  shouki  be  cwrefiit 
not  to  injttre  or  hurt  his  neighbour;  as  he  mayv 
sometime  or  other,  be  in  want  of  assistance^  be 
should  be  ready  to  lend  his  assistance  to  those  who^ 
may  require  it 

He  should  be  taught  to  reflect  on  and  to  under* 
stand  the  course  of  nature  in  his  own  sphere.  As 
his  parents  laboured  for  him,  he  should  return.kind* 
ness  to  them,  by  labouring  for  their  support  when 
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tkqr  are  incapable,  of  labour.  He  should  do  unto 
others  as  he  would  they  should  do  unto  him;  and» 
above  all  things>  have  gratitude,  and  be  just  to  aU 
meii;  for  if  he  be  not  just  to  others,  how  can  he 
expect  that  others  will  be  just  to  him?  If  he  be  not 
grateful  to  his  parents,  and  to  the  Giver  of  all  Things, 
how  can  he  expect  that  his  children  will  show  him 
their  gratitude  ?  If  be  be  not  kind  to,  and  careful 
of,  his  children,  when  he  has  any,  he  does  not 
return  the  kindness  and  care  that  have  been  shown 
to  himself  by  his  parents,  which  is  ungrateful  and 
unjust ;  and,  when  he  is  old,  he  must  expect  that 
his  children  will  forsake  him,  even  as  he  has  neg- 
lected them  and  forsaken  his  parents. 

He  should  then  be  taught  the  effects  and  conse- 
quences of  good  and  bad  associations;  that  the 
one  will  produce  happiness,  and  the  other  certain 
misery ;  that  all  the  good  and  evil  of  life  depend 
upon  good  and  bad  example ;  for  man  is  an  incon- 
sistent being,  always  led  by  the  examples  of  others 
more  than  by  his  own  reason ;  and,  although  he  ne- 
ver wishes  evil  to  hipoself,  yet  he  is  alway3  pursuing 
evil,  and  therefore  wants  government  %o  control 
his  passions  and  subdue  his  evil  propensities,  which 
he  cannot  command  whilst  he  is  exposed  to  tempta- 
tions and  bad  examples. 

He  should  likewise  be  told  that  life  is  checkered 
with  good  and  evil  3  that  fortune  is  never  long  in 
the  same  humour,  or  at  least  changeable  according 
M>  his  own;  that  her. frowns  of  to-day  may  bripg 
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amtiss  oh  Uw  niMtow ;  that  life,  wkach  i$  ofeuded 
With  idmtidlMce  of  cares,  has  also  its  simsbine  aad 
j^easures;  that  the  same  son  which  shines  upmi 
the  great>  maj  also  be  eaj^T'ed  by  the  huodUe 
peasant ;  that  the  seat  of  oomentnietit  is  not  to  be 
purchased  by  weaKh,  but  nuty  be  possessed  by  aH 
who  ha?e  the  merit  to  deserre  ki  that  iodastry, 
Atigality,  prudencot  and  virtue,  are  the  true  sources 
ef  happiness,  and  therefore  bappttiess  depends  epaa 
bis  own  endeavours,  and  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
eiher  means.  He  should  also  be  taught  to  know 
that  the  longest  life  of  pleasure  is  bat  of  short  dura* 
tion,  ttt^d  therefore  he  ehoeld  properly  employ  that 
faculty  which  does  toaoh  in  a  abeit  space  of  time, 
tttpi  which  is  called  activity  or  diKgeaoe. 

The  moml  and  retigioos  prinoiples  of  edaeaaion) 
b^ag  general,  may  be  taeght  alike  to  M  descrip^ 
tii^M  of  youth,  but  the  occepatioas  iti  life,  being  so 
many  and  iraiioQs,  it  is  eecessaiy  thai  they  ebe«M 
be  Instructed  in  the  arts  by  whieh  lh^  ate  tndhrt^ 
dually  to  live,  and  such  m  are  best  sotted,  ivceii^o 
1^  to  their  abilities,  te  render  them  useftft  to  eo- 
«iety ;  and  every  otoe  has  Ms  pest,  tf  he  will  do  his 
<tMy$  for  nature  has  givta  le  e^ty  UMm  bis  tiaik, 
«hd  there  we  labouiers  fitted  end  wtMtng  to  do 
every  kind  of  useful  work,  if  Vhey  are  pvopevly  tmHh 
ed  aed  Justly  rewarded. 

It  must  be  an  advantage,  ki  evei^  stVoatiM  ef 
life,  to  kuew  how  tevead,  wifte,  and  east  eeeeems ; 
but,  kt  the  samre  timei  the  fiM  cere  AwM  be  to 


teacb  itmUi  t|ie  f  mOifile3  immI  fimotieeiof  laofality 
m4  ffdigiPih  not  Jike  ^pMrot^  ^  )di^  ieMn  fthe 
JUpd!s  Pflnjrer  Mid  the  TenXi^tonmuimsniM^  but  the 
while  llioiild(ht!snpl9Sftedi  aaoAm^Ae  ofear.to  lbeni» 
«9tb  /ibak  <<)oiiief)«iQtiCkei  and  icftcto.  Tbe  fiint 
tnor  fif  tdlMatimi  ia<  ibut^  ^aMmigh  it  is  conduotal 
bf  ffiki»  y^  little  mttention  J0  paid  to  the  fiMait 
pnwrtKOid  ririen  rfbr  <p0Q4«iot  in  Aife.  iliit  ciitme  ^is  to 
be  taught  by  no  other  rule ;  and  it  apfpears  Ailljr 
e«idmt«haU  inordcirtoiMprevefiocadlgrfiiHlfta'niake 
foadkwdfhapfiff  Abe  i«9t  re^oistta^  ^r  mkann,  aAvr 
fiMHFidipg  Um»  necetsary  4uid  iodtspenstble  aieam  of 
mbd0lem»i  ar^  lo  MtabHA  the  true  ^ptmoifAei  «f 
Qoaality  imd  rl^lig^a.  %  iMiTeot  and  fvactical 
^dHeation^  ivhioh  sbanU  ibe  exjkeMfed,  as  fiir  as  « 
nacawaiy » tlOiaH  sraato  and  (degcriptions  of  pecqple:; 
^Mdjao.Ubattr^touldrbejfMtFed  to  eflbdt  it^  faov- 
leror  dtffieiklk  the  toak.  The  gospel*  as  even  iLocbe 
tatottttwt,  is  Ahettme  fowiidatiaii  and  esaenceiafiiiio- 
mUty,  -aad  rthensfore  oogbt  to  be  the  {arkidiple  of 
advoatioa  and  gopd  gofctnment 

Vihaa  me iiear f^reatstatesmen aad  laaigAeis  pro- 
iOOiuioa»  ^hat  ^^  tbe<>oiiinson  Attycta^iias  been  made, 
teft  bjir  «tat«ito.aiid  oommon  iaar,  atpart  and  ipar- 
^laelaf  Iheibwi^  of  ttbe  Jand,  cand  thattbenslore^.do 
^flgr**fati|g  twhieib  *is  odculatad  to  faring  any^wrt-of 
tfaetCoaMMMi  Pmjwr  into  (codtoaipt,  is  ti  cocaniit  a 
jhnaa^h  «of  Ih^  Jawj''  isre  (ai%htto4>die¥e  that  the 
Jaa0  af  tbe  aaajataif  aae  itoMgA  apon  veligion,  and 
should  therefore  be  perfect;  md  jriibeagfar«D  laws 
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can  enchain  men^s  niinds,  unless  they  see  proofs  of 
their  excellence,  yet  they  can  stop  their  tongvies 
firom  evil  speaking,  and  their  hands  ffom  doing 
mischief,  and  therefore  it  is  a  necessary  and  essen- 
tial part  of  education.  It  is  a  happy  country  whose 
laws  are  founded  upon  the  true  principles  of  reK« 
g^on,  if  they  are  put  in  practice  and  properly  6b- 
served ;  for  there  can  be  no  poverty  or  misery  in 
imch  a  country. 

.    ^*  When  children  are  brought  up  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  the  best  expectations  may  be 
(tatertained  of  their  maturer  years ;  but,  if  they  are 
not  protected  from  those  inroads  which  subvert 
Christianity,  the  great  bond  which  links  man  to 
man  will  be  shaken,  and  there  is  no  vice  that  makes 
a  speedier  progress  to  becoming  greater  and  more 
uncontrollable.     The  men  whose  acts  lead  to  this 
unfortunate  event,  must  be  accountable  for  their 
actions.    Their  faults  arise,  not  from  oversight  or 
thoughtlessness,  but  from  cool  deliberation*.''  No- 
thing can  be  more  convincing  than  this  truth;  but, 
'  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  that  all  men  should 
.  agree  to  it,  and  show  by  their  example,  and  not 
alone  by  their  words,  how  this  principle  is  to  be 
supported  and  put  in  practice;  for  virtue  does  not 
conast  of  words  alone,  of  sound  or  name,  nor  does 
'religion,  justice,  truth,  or  any  other  good  or  moral 
quality ;  the  whole  depends  on  energy  and  action, 
or  it  is  only  a  mere  show  or  shadow  of  the  thing 
without  its  substance. 

^  The  Attorney  General  on  the  trial  of  Hone. 
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Religioti^  education,  and  civil  as  well  ais  political 
goreroinent,  should  all  have  the  same  laws  and  rules 
as  tbey  are  meant  to  have ;  but,  unfortunately^  they 
are  so  wrapt  up  in  confusion  and  mystery,  for  false 
political  purposes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
them.  They  are  dictative  without  force,*  arbitrary 
without  argument,  and  imperative  without  com- 
manding, but  their  essence  is  pure.  To  disentangle 
this  confusion  and  remove  this  mystery,  is  the 
business  of  education^  and  the  most  essential  part 
of  it  is,  to  explain  and  make  clear  the  proofs  and 
principles  of  religion.  There  is  a  divinity  of  virtue 
displayed  in  the  Gospel  beyond  all  human  concep- 
tion, and,  therefore,  it  could  not  have  been  of 
human  invention.  Could  the  power,  then,  capable 
of  such  divine  good,  have  uttered  any  thing  but 
truth  ?  If  we  would  seek  truth,  morality,  or  all 
good,  the  Grospel  is  the  place  to  find  it 

True  religion  has  but  one  system,  and  is  neither 
veiled  by  confusion,  nor  involved  in  mystery ;  nor 
should  education,  or  wise  and  good  government. 
All  should  give  proofs  of  their  excellence.  Revealed 
religion  is  founded  on  stable  proofs.  Mankind 
should,  therefore,  think  and  act  according  to  those 
proofs ;  for  without  them  men  cannot  be  expected 
to  believe.  Revealed  religion  has  always  shown, 
by  some  miracle,  the  power  of  God.  Christ  came 
into  the  world  and  raised  the  dead  to  life,  in  order 
to  show  that  his  power  was  not  mortal,  but  derive<l 
from  God,  who  is  omnipotent.    This  proof  is  not 
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only  sufficient  to  give  faiths  but  conviction,  that 
whatefver  cosies  by  rev^tion,  comes  from  an  cm- 
nipotent  source ;  and  he  who  will  iK>t  believe  5uch 
pvooiit  would  not  believe,  or  he  convinced,  though 
monsters  were  to  rtm  from  the  dark  shades  of  the 
deep ;  for  withoot  opening  '*  the  windows  of  hea» 
ven,"  and  dispersing  the  clouds  that  veil  heaven 
ftom  eartdi,  and  form  their  division,  there  is  no 
ather  way  of  communicating  this  knowledge  to 
man  upon  earth.  It  is  this  doabt  and  igaoiaaice 
which  make  mankind  so  wicked^  and  which  isdu- 
fAtioo  alone  can  remove ;  for,  if  mere  knowledge 
were  revealed  to  man,  this  life  would  not  be  .a  state 
of  probation.  Christ  therefore  revealed  as  much, 
(by  what  he  told  the  Apostles,)  9a  was  permiited, 
and  he  gave  proofe  of  the  truth;  nor  was  Christ  the 
first  to  wlmm  God  gtive  power  to  commiinio&te  his 
thoughts  and  will  to  man.  In  the  Old  Testament 
we  may  find  many  instances,  with  vmiy  pnoofs 
'which  camK>t  be  doubted.  Elijah  raisad  the 
widow's  eon  to  life,  and  nlid  many  miracles.  £Jjsha, 
aieo,  by  the  power  of  God,  raised  the  Shunammite's 
eon  from  the  dead,  and  did  many  public  miraples, 
as  well  as  prophesied  many  things  which  wck  all 
fidfilled  accoiding  as  they  were  foretold.  The 
kmumerable  instanees  of  Giod'iS  olivine  rovd^tion 
and  power  were  witnessed  aad  attested  by  tbe«- 
sands  and  millions  of  people,  as  well  ae  those 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  |>ower  and  goodness  have 
afco  been  oonfirmed  by  inmimerable  attestations 
and  proofs. 
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One  cairaot  at  all  wonder  thst  iftiten|te  men, 
who  have  nerer  read,  or  even  heard  of  the  Gospel 
of  Chri9t»  ahonld  be  ignorant  of  its  truth ;  for  eren 
the  disciples  of  Christ  had  for  a  long  time  their 
doubts,  notwithstanding  the  miracles  he  performed 
m  their  presence,  and  the  sablime  and  supernatural 
force  of  bis  eloquence.  For  Philip  said  unto  Chrift, 
'*  Lord  show  as  the  Father,  and  it  snSceth  us.^ 
Jesus  answered  and  said,  '*  If  ye  love  me,  keep  n^ 
commandments,  and  I  will  pray  to  the  Father,  and 
he  shall  give  you  another  comforter,  that  he  maj 
abide  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  spirit  of  truth. 
Whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  saeth 
him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ;  but  ye  know  htm, 
for  he  dwdleth  with  you.  The  words  which  ye 
hear  are  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which  seiit  me ; 
but  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Hoty  Ohost, 
wiiocii  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall 
teach  you  idl  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance.  And  now  I  have  told  you  befene  it 
come  to  pass,  that  when  it  come  to  pass  ye  might 
befieve.  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you,  b«t  ye 
cannot  hear  them  now,  but  when  the  spirit  of^nrfA 
comes,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth;  for  he 
shKll  not  speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever  he  !^aH 
hiear,  that  shall  he  speak,  and  he  will  show  yon 
Ahigs  to  eome.  These  things  hate  I  spoken  trMo 
yttn  in  proverbs,  but  the  time  cometh  when  I  shuH 
no  more  speak  to  ynn  in  proverbs,  but  I  shall 
I^inly  ifttow  you  of  the  Father/'    The  disciples 
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then  said  uoto  him,  *'  Lo !  now  speaketh  thou 
plainly,  and  speaketh  no  proverb.  Now  we  are 
sure  that  thoa  knowest  all  thitogs,  and  needest  not 
that  any  man  should  ask  thee :  by  this  we  believe 
that  thou  comest  forth  from  God.''  Jesus  answered 
them  and  said,  ^<Do  ye  now  believe?  These  things 
have  I  spoked  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have 
peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but 
be  of  gocNl  cheer,  for  I  have  conquered  the  world." 
All  this  was  fulfilled  and  proved;  for  when  the 
disciples  had  received  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Qhost» 
they  knew  all  things ;  and  although  before  ignorant 
and  illiterate  men,  and  poor  fishermen,  they  taught 
in  all  languages,  and  did  many  things,  which  'iio 
mortal  being,  without  supernatural  power,  couk| 
have  accomplished. 

'  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  <<  The  Son  can  do  nothing 
of  himself  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  <lo,  for 
what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the 
Son  likewise^  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing. 
As  I  hear  I  judge,  and  my  judgment  is  ju8t>  he- 
cause  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
Father  who  hath  sent  me.  If  I  bear  witness  of  my- 
sdf,  my  witness  is  not  true.  There  H  another  that 
beareth  witness  of  me^  and  I  know  that  the  wit- 
ness which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  The 
works  that  I  do  bear  witness  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  me."  The  Jews  then  said,  *<  how  knoweth 
this  man  letters,  having  never  ^learned?"  Jesus 
answered  them  *  and  *  said^  *<  My  doctrine  is  i;^ 
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mine,  but  his.  that  sent  ine.  But  I  have  other  sheep 
which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must  brings 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall  be 
one  fold  and  ooe  shepherd.  He  that  walketh  in 
darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth ;  but  the 
time  will  come  when  he  shall  see  light,  and  know 
that  he  hath  erred  in  his  ways,  and  hath  strayed 
fitmi  the  right  path  and  the  truth.  If  any  man 
hear  my  words  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not,  for 
I  come  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world.  He  that  rejecteth  me  and  receiveth  not  my 
wordsy  hath  one  that  judgeth  him ;  the  word  that  I 
have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last 
day.  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself,  but  of 
the  Father  which  sent  me.  He  gave  me  a  com* 
mandmeot  what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should 
do.''  When  Jesus  washed  the  feet  of  Judas  who 
betrayed  him,  he  said,  ^'  What  I  do  thou  knowest 
not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 

The  miracles  which  Christ  did  were  acknow-. 
ledged  even  by  his  enemies,  and  never  denied  by 
those  who  disbelieved  his  doctrines  and  were  not 
converted.  The  following  account,  which  is  given 
tf  the  person  and  excellence  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
found  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  sent  by  Publius 
Lutulus,  president  of  Judea,  to  the  Senate  of  Rome, 
is  a.8nfficient  proof  of  his  divine  power  and  origin. 
It  is  described  in  the  following  words. 

«  There  lives  at  this  time,  in  Judea,  a  ipan  of 
fiiogular  character,   whose  name  is  Jesuf^  Christ. 
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The  barbarimt^esteMi  him  a  proj^iit,  but  Usl  qwb 
fi)Howers  adore  him  aa  the  immediate  offspring  of 
the  immortai  GoA.  He  ie  endovred  witii  suob  tia'- 
paraneled  virtue,  as  to  call  back  the  dead  fnMtt 
their  graves^  and  to  heal  every  bind  of  disease  with 
8  word  or  a  tomb.  His  persou  is  tall  and  elegandy 
shaped,  his  aspect  amiable  and  reserved^  bis  hair 
flows  imo  those' beauteous  riiadta  which  noi  uaited 
cdoitfs  can  match,  falling  into  graceM  curia  bekm 
Iria  ears,  agreeably  couching  on  Ms  shoulderfl^  and 
patting  OD  the  crown  of  hia  bead  like  the  bead* 
dress  of  the  sect  of  Naarcnee.  His  fsMhead  is 
jBieotb  and  large»  bis  cheeks  without  other  spel^ 
save  that  of  a  lovely  red.  His  nose  and  ssouth  are 
fism^  with  exquisite  sftnittetry.  His  beasd  is 
Ihieki  and  of  a  colour  suitable  to  the  bais  o€  bsi 
head,  reaehing  a  little  below  his.  chin,  aod  parted 
in  the  middle  lite  a  fork.  Hia  eyes  are  bsigbt^  clew, 
and  serene.  He  rebukes,  with  majesty,  eounsds 
with  mildnesB^  and  invites  with  the  most  teadte  and 
|mrsuasii«  language  $  bis  whole  address,  whether  in 
word  or  deed,  being  elegant,  grave^  and  strietly 
chaactevistic  of  so  exalted  a  being.  No  mranr  bus 
seen  hfos  laugh,  but  the  world  behold  bim  wee|» 
ftequeatly ;  and  so  persuasive  are  bis  tears,  that  the 
nuhfiWude  cannot  withh<rfd  theira  from  jpioing  ia 
sympathy^  with  his.  He  is  very  tempeiate,  modest, 
and  wise.  In  shorty  whatever  thi»  phenomeacm 
maj  turn  cmt  in  the  end,  be  seems  at  pscsent  a 
flMn>  for  bis  exceHent  beauty  and  divine  perfirc* 
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tienSj  e?erf  .way  siupaflmig  the  ohildrea  of  men/' 
A  maa  who  bad  been  blnid  from  bis  bivth,.  aiid 
whom  Jesus  restored  to  srght,  said  to  the  Jews 
who  aoaghl  to  deslroj  him,  '^  Since  the  vrorld  be^ 
gan,  has  it  been  known  or  beard  that  any  man 
opened  the  ayes  of  one  tbat  bad  been  bom 
UindP' 

Are  these  attestations^  then  to  be  credited ^  or  are 
tiiey  to  be  dii^lieved,  because  a  few  weak  beings 
choose  to  doubt,  and  others^  who  were  not  witnesses 
of  the  irathy  partake  of  theiv  inciedulity  2  If  we 
are  to  bdieve  the  testioiony  of  the  witnesses  of 
these  troths,  we  must  admit  that  their  origin  was 
Avifie,  and  that  he  who  declared  the  tmth  was 
more  than  mortal;  for  truth  cannot  be  both  troth 
aikd  Msehood;  Either  Christ  never  existed  and 
performed  thst  things  represented,  or  be  most  have 
been  what  he  represented  himsetf  to  be,  and  ettij 
Ifarng  mtist  have  been  true  that  he  uttered  >  for  he 
eonld  not  have  been  the  disseminator  of  tmth  and 
fifdsehood.  Now,  as  the  existenee  of  Christ  and 
the  mhacles  and  things  which  he  performed  am 
not  to  be  doubted,  having  been  admitted  by  his 
enemies,  so  every  thing  which  he  declared,  though 
not  all  visiUe  to  bodily  conviction,  wae  true  and 
eonvincing  to  reason.  How  then  can  man  oppose 
a  faith,  which,  if  he  have  the  weakness  not  to  com* 
prebend,  he  has  also  the  incapecity  not  to^  dispfove 
or  to  amend? 

It  might  be  said,  by  the  ignorant  and  cav^ts,  as 
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well  as  the  unbelieving,  why  did  not  God  show  his 
power  and  goodness  to  all  mankind,  that  every  one 
might  believe  and  know  his  God?     Can  we  either 
know  the  secrets  of  heaven  or  nature,  or  judge  for 
what  purposes  man  was  created,  until  it  shall  be 
the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  to  make  it 
known  ?    Were  the  minds  of  men,  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  fit  to  know  the  truth  and  secrets  of  heaven, 
or  are  they  at  this  moment?     The  purposes  for 
which  God  created  man  may  not  then  have  been 
fulfilled,  nor  was  man  sufficiently  purified,  by  his 
own  energies  and  labours,  to  behold  the  light  of 
truth;  for  it  appears,  by  every  revelation  and  rela- 
tion of  divine  authority,  as  well  as  our  own  convic- 
tion^ that  man  is  left  to  his  own  free  will,  in  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil,  in  this  vvorld,  and  therefore 
is  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by  hb  own  good 
deeds  and  repentance.     Though  Christ  knew  that 
Judas  would  betray  him,  he  did  not  turn  his  heart, 
which  shows  that,  though  he  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners,  it  was  not  to  be  effected  without  their 
own  good  deeds  and  repentance.     They  were  told 
the  consequences  of  persevering  in  sin,  but  still 
they  were  left  to  their  own  free  will,  or  choice,  and 
therefore  those  to  whom  the  doctrines  of  Christ  are 
made  known,  and  who  afterwards  sin,  must  sin  with 
their  eyes  open.    Jesus  said  to  the  Pharisees,  **  If 
ye  were  bUnd,  ye  should  have  no  sin.  Now  ye  say, 
we  see,  therefore  your  sins  remaineth ;  but  many 
can  see,  and  yet  will  not  believe;  their  sins  will  not 
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tear  the  light''    If  we  read  and  do  not  believe,  or 
if  we  will  not  read  add  beliete^  the  cause  is  our  own,; 
and  .  the .  consequences  must  be  our  own.     The; 
laws  01  God  are.foQn<ied  on  justice,  and  so  will  be 
his  rewards  and  punishments. 

If.  these  truths  cannot  be  denied,  they  should 
form  the  most  important  part  of  the  education  of 
youth,  in  order  to  make  them  good  and  happy. 
For  religion  is  no  restraint  upon  .the  happiness  of 
mankind,  but  quite  the  contrary :  it  only  enforces 
a-  restraint  upon  vicious  inclinations,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  our  nature  and  happiness,  even  in  this 
world;  nor  does  it  take  us  from  the  lawful  aq4 
laudable  pursuits  of  this  life,  or  such  as  good  and 
honest  men  would  wish  to  pursue^  It  enjoins  us 
to  be.  just,  honest,  and  industrious,  temperate^ 
sober,  and  virtuous ;  to  be  cheerful  and  happy,  and; 
to  do  uoto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto, 
as.  .  And  what  system  could  man  devise  that 
would  be  better  for  human  happiness  ?  If  this 
system  (hen  be  perfect,  and  of  divine  origin^  why 
should  we  reject  it,  or  wish  to  change  it^  or^  by  in* 
novation,  rob  it  of  its  pure  excellence^  and  stain  its. 
hallowQd  boon  by  profane  pollution  ?  God  is 
merciful  and  bountiful  to  all  men,  but  they  are^ 
unnierqiful  and  unbountiful  to  themselves; 

It  appears  that  these  are  the  first  considerations 
in  the  education  of  youths  and  that  the  condition  of. 
mankind  can  never  be  properly  improyed  until  the 
truth  of  religion  is  universally  known  and  esta« 
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iimoiig  ikieD^  itid  that  ell  are  d  one  aiind 
iq^  this  subject.  Pefhttps  the  iivine  older  of 
things,  is  raeh,  that  the  time  is  not  jet  arrived,  and 
that  truth  cam  onlj  be  imparted  progressitely ;  ilbr 
until  the  chain  of  human  eimits  has  ran  ito  rbond; 
tfH  iigustice  has  gorged  its  insatfaUe  appetite^  and 
that  sin  and  deiith  are  affrighted  at  their  numbers  j 
but  that  man  slfonld  contribMe  to  his  own  destme^ 
tidn^  is  beyond  Qbmprehension. 

It  is  ignorance,  or  tile  want  of  the  true  know^ 
Itige  of  reli^ioA,  aind  of  Grod»  and  a  fiitare  state^ 
that  is  the  cause  of  all  efiU  and  whilst  doubts 
reabain  upon  this  mbject,  manidnd  can  neveir  be 
Itt^y.  To  remote  these  doubts  is  the  great  61^ 
jeet  of  education.  In  one  of  the  reports  of  the 
Miasiotiaty  Society,  a  remarkable  etrcumstaaoe  is 
relaiedt  which  shows  the  tendency  of  human  na* 
ture  to  receive  the  truth  of  religion^  although  with 
docA^ts,  untH  it  be  confirmed  by  comriction.  It  is 
stated  in  the  IbUowing  words  x  «« The  joumab  of 
&  C  Aratoon^  at  9urat»  contain  some  striking 
fiietsi  iUustratfaig  the  nature  of  those  impediments 
#hidl  in  every  country  oppose  themselves  to  the 
pfogresft  of  tfie  €k>spel  of  Jesus  Christ'*  Om  o«e 
dbcaslbn  M  old  man^  after  listening  some  tmse, 
observed,  <*  I  see  we  are  nothing,  and  that  nothing 
cab  be  done  t^  ns^j  We  are  only  fiutes  in  the  hamji 
df  Odd;*'  At  smMieMim^  when  addroasing  near 
tiihf  jtersoM,  one  of  them  exdaisMd,  <'Our 
Shilfttej%4hett  MM'hotfgtfDd,  thctefere  we  are  vicious> 
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bttt  ttw  Cbriitiati  Shatter  10  good,  why  theA  aM 
CfariHiani  wiekad  ?*'  To  which  Aratooii  replied* 
'*  lb«#e  ar^  two  sorts  of  Christians,  but  not  two  sorts 
of  Hindooflk  The  fiike  Christians  confers  Christ 
with  their  lips  only,  and  not  with  their  hearts." 
They  then  asked  him  how  this  could  be.  He 
answered,  **  Do  you  call  him  a  Parsee  who  does 
not  worship  the  sun  i  Do  you  call  him  a  Hindoo 
who  eats  the  cow  and  doe|  not  worship  the  Gods^* 
They  answered  ^  no/'  <'  Do  you  call  him  a  Mns- 
seloMa  who  does  not  walk  according  to  ths 
Koran?"  They  said,  '<  no."  ««  Well  then/' said 
the  missionary,  '*  neither  do  we  call  those  Chris- 
tians  who  obey  not  Christ*  Here  is  the  Gospely 
tifce,  read»  and  eKamitle  it  yourselves.  Here  yon 
wUI  eee  the  characters  of  thole  tiflto  are  the  true 
folknrers  of  Christ.  They  only  we  true  Chrtstians 
Whb  obey  Christ  and  follow  his  oMimandnients.'^ 
They  were  then  satisfied. 

TlMe  aniwers  certainly  do  nM  ge  to  proire  Why 
men- are  wicked,  who  know  the  Gospel  of 
aMyottgh  they  prove  that  no  man  can  be  a 
Obrietiafi  who  does  not  fear  Qod  aild  keep 
cMUmatidmentSi  The  advantages  of  Christianity 
estt  only  be  Imown  by  being  well  understood  aiKi 
cibsoi*Hgd,  and  those  only  can  Sin  who  are  not  igo^ 
rant  of  its  truth,  Und  yet  diirt)elieve ;  fot  men  mask 
Ife  perverse  and  obstinate  ihdeed>  if  they  will  net 
firilow  that  which  is  best  for  their  interest^  tirfien 
Hietr  know  it  and  are  made  sensible  of  it.    Tkg 
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could  not  be  .expected  to  follow  the 
Gospel  before:  they  knew  it,  or  that  it  was  properly 
explained,  nor  can.  they  now  be  expected  to  ad- 
here to  it  until  they  are  convinced  of  its  truth. 
And  the  same  may  be  jsaid  of  every  other  country. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  those  who  know  it,  to 
explain  it  to  others,  for  it  is  not  every  one  that  is 
capable  of  comprehending  it  fully  without  expla- 
nation. Christ  spoke  in  parables,  for  he  knew  that 
all  men  would  not  believe,  and  it  was  intended  that 
some  pains  should  be  taken  before  men  should  be 
convinced  of  the  truth.  Theological  education,  or 
instruction,  shoKild  therefore  have  demonstration 
ready  to  support  it,  for  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
ingraft  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  compulsion  or 
impemtive  coo^pand.  Where  doubt  remains,  there 
can  be  no  coincidence  with  truth.  It  should  there- 
fore be  theobject  of  education  to.  remove  all  doobts> 
to  teach  nothing  by  theory  alone,  and  to  avoid 
profe89ions  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  proof,  by 
sdid  .principles  gf  demonstration  or  conviction.  - 

AUj  minds  are  <:apable  of  discerning  what  is. right 
i^nd  what  is  wrong,  when  they  see  and  feel  their 
consequences ;  but  it  is  not, every  mind  that  is  capan 
ble  of  reasoning  itself  into  a  belief,  and  this  is  the 
great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  religion,  bL% 
though  it  is  founded  on  perfect  proof  and  demoo^ 
stjpi^tipns  which  daily  occur,  but  which  are  only 
visible  to  intelligent  and  comprehensive  minds.  No 
oncj  can  be  forced  iato^a  belief  bnt  by.  real  c^nvic^ 
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tion ;  aad  what  may  convinoe  one  nhan  may  not  be 
sttfficieQt'to  demonstrate  the  same  facts  to  another! 
Thos  the  difference  of  opinions  among  men,  in  reii* 
gion  and  other  matters.  This  arises  from  a  differ- 
ence of  intellect,  the  vartoas  perceptions  of  the 
mind,  or  from  the  different  perfections  or  defects  of 
nature;  for  an  idiot  cannot  be  taught  more  than 
the  little  intellect  he  possesses  is  capable  to  com- 
prehend, or  his  mind  to  contain. 
/  In  the  diversity  of  nature,  we  *do  not  find  twd 
things  perfectly,  alike,  neither  are  the  same  species 
in  eveiy  respect  alike,  nor  are  all  men  endowed 
with,  the  same  faculties.  All  men  are  not  fully  alike 
in  form,  figure,  or  faculties.  All  have  not  the  same 
capacity  or  perfection,  therefore  all  things  are  not 
alike  to  all  men;  but  the  justiceig|^nd  wisdom- of 
Providence  should  not  be  arraigned 'on  this  account, 
because  the  weakness  ^of  our  reason  cannot  com- 
prehend the  mystery. 

•  Why  one  man  is  not  of  the  same  size,  or  peifec- 
tbn  of  figure,  as  another,  may  be  ^counted  for  by 
the  accidents  of  birth,  and  various  parental  causes ; 
but  why  a  weakness  of  intellect  should  run  in  fami* 
lies  for  several  generations,  and  some  children,  from 
the  same  parents,  should  have  brilliant  talents,  and 
others  be  idiots,  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for;  for 
the  mind  does  not  depend  upbn  the  form  of  the 
body.  But  here  we  must  pause,  before  we  enter 
into  the  enquiry,  or  come  to  a  determination;  and 
in  this  a  trueknowledge  of  nature  and  religion  may 
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hdp  118  4)ut  of  the  diffioaltj^  and  the  cAnclumotis  to 
be  drawn  fitun  \t  may  be  ret^dered  cdroprehMflibie 
to  the  weakest  nnderBtanding.  First,  H  Mio^i  that 
Vfe  owe  evei-y  thing  to  God,  the  oi^tbr  of  bH 
things,  and  that  we  gbould  be  gtatttful  for  every 
thing  we  possess,  under  all  conditions  and  eiroMV* 
stances,  knowing  that  our  state  might  haye  been 
iforse.  It  also  proves  that  we  baVe  a  stal,  iirbich  is 
not  the  work  of  nature  or  of  man;  for  the  body  may 
be  perfect,  and  yet  the  mind  be  destitute  of  that 
<|tiaiity,  and  even  incapable  of  improvement. 

This  circumstance  aloce  is  a  living  evidence  of 
the  truthj  to  show  as  to  what  state  we  may  be  re* 
flm^d,  or  how  we  may  be  exalted  by  the  will  and 
fovonr  of  God ;  aqd  religion  clearly  explains  that^ 
thoogh  the  wa|)s  of  God  are  inscrutable,  they  are 
Kilways  just;  for  the  end  is  trath  and  jnstioe. 
^*  When  Jesus  passed  by,  he  saw  a  man  who  was 
l»]ind  from  his  birth ;  and  his  disqiples  asked  him, 
saying.  Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man  or  hia  pa- 
nmts,  that  he  was  bom  blind  i  JesM  an&wened, 
neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents,  but 
^t  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in 
hhn/'  It  appears  therefore  clearly,  that  God  h^a 
destioatioh  for  man,  beyond  the  eonsideratkios  df 
this  life,  otherwise  it  wonld  be  evident  that  his  booft- 
tks  are  partii^l,  and  his  distinctions  severe.  Were 
we  only  created  for  this  world,  it  woold  evidently 
be  so,  and  this  impression  eould  notbtdmieiMfNty; 
«fid  ev^o;  if  we  look  t#  a  fiitiife  i«wie,  wt  *itglit  be- 
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lieve,  withoiit  the  aid  of  TeligioiH  that  a  soul  witlw 
out  knowledge  cannot  be  Mired;  but  religion  tdis 
na^  that  "  where  little  is  given^  little  is  required  }'- 
and  what  may  be  an  apparent  defect  in  the  eyes  of 
man,  may  not  be  so  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  who 
can  know  for  what  purposes  he  is  bom  ?  Thea 
who  can  know  whether  we  should  be  formed  atike, 
or  nneqnal  in  body  and  mind  ? 

The  greatest  and  first  care,  theus  should  be  to 
know  the  religious  sentiments  of  men,  who  undeiu 
take  the  education  of  youth ;  for  in  this  their  hap- 
piness and  conduct  in  life  must  entirely  depend. 
But  this  will  not  be  8i]^cient,  unless  they  can  give 
proofr  of  their  principles.  When  a  discovery  is 
made  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  mathematics,  or  any 
ether  science,  the  author  describes  his  process  and 
tbeaneans  by  which  he  found  it  out*  This  process  is 
tried,  over  and  over  again,  by  others,  and,  if  it  be  con- 
firmed, it  is  ushered  into  the  world  and  received  as 
an  established  and  standing  truth  i  but,  by  and  bye, 
come  others^  who  think  they  discover  in  it  some  er- 
rors, or  at  least  they  have  their  doubts  s  so  that, 
while  human  knowledge  alone  is  depended  upon, 
there  will  be  nothing  perfect,  and  whilst  the  mind  is 
dways  upon  the  search,  there  will  be  something 
MTW  and  something  to  be  doubted.  AH  this  arises 
lifOm  the  feebleness  of  human  understanding. 

The  only  way  to  settle  this  point,  is  to  receive 
such  opinions  as  ha;ve  stood  the  test  of  time,  without 
having  been  controverted,  or  at  least  not  provjsd  to  be 
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erroneooss  and  which  may  conirtaiitly'  give  proof  of 
trath  to  intelligent  minds ;  for  they  must  be  admitted 
to  be  true,  until  tliey  can  be  fully  contradicted  and 
proved  to  be  false.  And  what  is  proof?  Proof 
can  only  be  known  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  understanding.  Understanding  depends  upon 
intelligience,  intelligence  upon  intellect,  and  intel- 
lect upon  the  will  of  Him  who  gives  it;  and  accord- 
ing as  we  are  more  or  less  endowed  with  this  intellect, 
so  shall  we  be  more  or  less  intelligent  or  ignorant 
*We  are  therefore  plainly  in  a  state  not  to  know  aU 
things,  or  to  have  perfect  wisdom,  yet  we  should 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  those  things  which,  from  'our 
imbecility  and  weakness  of  understanding,  we  are 
not  capable  to  judge  or  comprehend.  This  is  a- 
'gift  totally  dependant  on  the  giver,  and  is  not  to 
be  taught  or  acquired  by  other  means;  yet  there 
is  much  which  may  be  taught,  and  which  may  lead 
to  a  good  end,  and  produce  the  most  favourable  re- 
sults ;  and,  if  we  neglect  these  advahtajges,  we  are 
not  only  deprived  of  the  benefits  from  which  they 
are  derived,  but  also  of  those  which  they  may  pro- 
duce. 

•  Euclid  said,  ^^  there  is  no  royal  road  to  geome- 
try;" but  those  who  do  not  know  geometry  may 
learn  it.  There  is  also  no  way  of  obtaining  other 
knowledge  but  by  time  and  perseverance,  unless  it 
be  received  by  inspiration,  in  which  manner,  there 
are  evident  prooik,  it  is  sometimes  conveyed.  The 
<jlospel  gives  the  fullest  proofs  of  thist  an^  when 
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iotenigence  is  so  conveyed  and  received^  it  may^ 
be  taught,  as  the  Gospel  might ;  for  nothing  can 
be  taught  but  what  has  been  obtained  bv  study- 
ing that  which  has  been  already  revealed.  All 
knowledge  must  be  derived  from  the  same  soiirce» 
otherwise  we  should  be  totally  ignorant;  and  it 
clearly  appears,  that  God  rewards  every  man's 
labours  according  to  his  merits,  energies,  and  exer* 
tions,  or  the  savage  race  would  be  as  well  in* 
formed  as  the  most  civilized  nations;  and  it  also 
appears  evident,  that  we  know  and  possess  that 
which  we  do  not  employ  to  the  best  advantage,  or 
properly  divide  and  disseminate  among  our  fellow 
kind.  ^^  We  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  it 
iscertsun  that  we  can  carry  nothing  out ;"  therefore, 
that  which  is  given  or  obtained  in  this  world  should 
be  rendered  serviceable  and  beneficial  to  all  man* 
kind,  not  as  belonging  to  the  possessor,  but  to  him 
that  gave  it  for  the  good  of  all,  and  hot  to  be  con* 
fined  entirely  to  the  few ;  although  nature  points 
out  that  there!  must  be  distinctions,  for  until  the 
minds  of  men  are  all  alike,  they  cannot  be  alike  in 
all  circumstances.  But  still  he  who  applies  his  know- 
ledge, intellect,  or  wealth,  solely  to  his  own  base* 
selfish  purposes,  must  be  guilty  of  the  greatest 
enormity  of  which  sin  can  be  conceived,  or  virtue 
disapprove.  Men  should  be  taught  to  <*  live  and 
let  live,-'  and  until  this  principle  universally  pre* 
vails,  mankind  can  neither  be  happy,  virtuous,  nor 
just ;  nor  can  there  be  peace  and  good  will  amdiig 
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men  -,  for  tfaeae  are  the  attributei  mid  fruiU  of  virf 
t«e,  and  the  produce  and  reward  of  jasticey  and  caa 
be  obtained  hj  no  other  meana. 

And  here  it  nay  not  be  amiss  to  say  something 
of  nniversai  peaee»  harmonj,  and  good  wiH  anMg 
men ;  forin  this  education^  trae  religion,  end  tfie  faap^ 
piness  of  mankind  must  chiefly  consist.  They  art 
principles  which  ought  to  be  incalcated  in  the  minds 
of  all  youth,  as  their  chief  good,  and -therefore  sbooid 
be  their  chief  stody.  Tliey  should  be  tabght  to  abhor 
the  infamous  study  of  war  ond  bloodshed,  and^ 
above  all,  that  scandalous  doctrine  which  is  set  on 
foot,  and  too  much  practised,  **  that  men  have  only  to 
iive  and  act  for  themselves,  regardless  of  all  others 
happiness,  and  that  they  have  no  right  or  claim  to 
the  Jdndness  of  others  bounty  or  benevolence.'' 
They  should  shun  the  abettors  of  such  wretched 
priacipkB,  or  hunt  them  down,  as  the  common  e&Cm 
mtes  of  mankind*  For  where  is  tile  person  in  exist* 
eMe  who  does  not  owe  his  state  and  condition,  or 
liai^ineBSor  misery ,  either  to  the  kindness  or  unkind* 
Bess  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  own  efforts  or  impru* 
deuces  ?  For  he  might  have  been  better,  if  he  had 
been  properly  treated  and  educated,  or  he  would  bave 
been  worse  and  nH>re  unhappy,  if  be  had  been  still 
aaore  neglected ;  and  all  the  happiness  he  knowsi 
he  owes  to  the  conduct  of  others  towards  him;  for 
he  could  not  know  peace  witliout  their  kindness. 
Such  monsters  as  propagate  a  diferrat  doctrine; 
and  whothre  only  for  selfish  motives,  ^tuotM  be  left> 
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m  a  bed  of  9icknem,  to  the  mercy  of  tfaeir  own  kmd, 
aioA  then  thejr  would  soon  learD  to  know  the  fallacy 
and  inhomanity  of  their  doctrines,  mad  the  vakie  of 
lUMnao  kindoessy  which  can  extend  itself  and  disr 
ftme  its  benefits  to  all  who  need  them.  8uch 
Mfialural  doctrines  as  these  selfish  people  wonk} 
wish  to  establish,  do  more  harm  to  society  than  the 
wikleBt  profligacy  that  can  exist ;  for  the  profligate 
4|edly  show  the  consequences  of  their  iodiscretioo, 
by  which  all  men  mav  take  warning;  but  the 
others»  like  the  miser,  keep  the  consequences  oC 
their  fatal  parsimony  sneakingly  concealed  to  tbdut 
sdves ,  being  sensible  that  they  can  only  be  known 
to  be  despised.  - 

Nothing  can  certainly  contribute  mom  to  the 
happiness  of  society  than  peace  and  good  mil 
MDOng  men ;  which  are  founded  upon  true  Christian 
ptiocipies.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Holy 
League  of  the  three  Sovereigns  was  formed^  k»t 
year,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  pnMD^ 
tilig  peace  Bud  Christianity  thtx)Ughont  the  moM^ 
a  society  was  also  established  at  Boston,  in  New 
England,  for  the  same  purpose,  called  the  Matm^ 
dmetVs  P^sace  Society.  It  4s  remarkaUe  how  ideas 
of  this  nature  sometimes  originate,  at  the  same 
ttioment,  in  diflei^nt  parts  of  the  world,  without  any 
Minnezion  or  communication  between  thek  co- 
c^rators.  There  is  often  a  coincidence  in  the 
oiuversal  oider  of  things,  in  this  respect,  which  hu- 
man wisdom  cannot  account  for. 
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The  objects  of  the  Massachusett's  Peace!  Societjir 
should  form  the  leading  principles  of  edncation, 
for  without  it  the  views  of  such  societies  can  never 
be  carried  into  effect.  The  Massachusett's  Society, 
is  intended,  as  it  is  said,  to  disseminate  the  very 
principles  avowed  in  the  wonderful  alliance  of  the 
three  Sovereigns,  or  Holy  League,  and  to  do  what- 
ever may  lawfully  be  done,  to  prevent  the  record 
rence  of  war,  and  to  promote  peace  oo  earth  aod 
good  will  among  men.  A  new  society  has  also 
been  formed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  anc)  alto- 
gether four  of  these  societies  have  been  organised 
in  the  United  States,  and  others  are  about  to  be 
formed.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  America  nearly 
one  thousand  congregations  of  Quakers  or  Friends^ 
which  are  regarded  as  so  many  peace  societies,  in 
profession  and  practice^. 

^  If  any  thing  can  tend  to  promote  peace  and 
happiness  among  mankind,  it  ought  to  be  such 
establishments  or  schools  as  these,  where  the 
efforts  of  men  are  united  in  ode  common  cause » 
where  there  is  no  rivalship  of  nations,  or  dissen- 
tions  of  parties,  excepting  who  can  bemostser- 
yiceable  to  the  common  good.  This  is  true  reli- 
gion, true  government,  and  the  true  study  or 
education  of  mankind.  By  its  energies  it  may  truly 
fulfil  the  Scriptures,  and  bring  all  people  to  be  of  ope 

*  See  Letter  of  Nofth  Worcester^  oorretpondiog  secretary  of 
Ibe  Society,  to  the  Emperor '  of  Rmiew  and  to  Ptiae^  €MMm, 
dated  BrightoD,  near  Bostoo,  Afuril  9,  IS17^ 
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vtnd^  one  iaith,  one  government,  and  assemble  all 
|arriQg  interests. to  one  oommon,  canse;  namely^  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  But^ 
unfiNllinately,  a  trifling  dispute  between  two  minis- 
ters,, or  sovereigns,  about  a  few  dirty  acres  of  land^ 
a  suui  baiik  in  the  sea,  the  boundaries  of  a  lake 
or  nyer,  or  the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  a  flag,  would 
upset  in  a  single  hour  all  the  labours  which  these 
societies  had  bestowed  for  many  years ;  unless  they 
can  contrive  to  make  sovereigns  and  ministers 
peaceable  aiid.  just  men,  or  make  all  the  world 
aljke  iaclined  to  virtue,  justice,  and  peace. 

Prince  Galletzin,  in  his  reply  to  the  Rev.  Noah 
Worcester,  says,  **  the  object  of  these  societies 
seems  to  be  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bible 
Societies  s  for  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the  divine 
and  pesipeable  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Cbrist^prevail  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  lasting  and 
uQiyersal  peace  can  be  expected.  A  blessed  peace 
is  promised  in  the  word  of  God,  when  men  shall 
learn  the  art  of  war  no  more.  This  period,  he  says, 
seems,  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  prophe- 
sied,  ^*  that  all  men  shaU  know  the  Lord,  even  from 
the  .'least  to  the  greatest,  and  that  the  earth  shall 
befall  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."  Theselatter 
promises,  he  observes,  seem  to  be  fast  approachingi 
audi  jdaily  fulfilling  in  every  part  of  the  world,  by 
the  .exertion  of  Bible  and  other  Christian  Societies^ 
to  dijuemioate  among  men  the  saving  and  pacific 
prif^iples   of  Jesus  Christ.     They  are  preparing 
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the  way  for  those  sooietiet  gpatoing  tbeir  objeet  of 
iinlverssl  peace,  when  "  man  shall  learn  the  art  of 
war  no  more.'* 

Certainly,  nntU  the  trae  prinoiples  of  rcdtgiiNi  mt^ 
established,  and  made  the  base»  of  all  gowrnmentB^ 
as  well  as  of  e^trcation,  there  can^  be  no  expecta- 
tion of  peace  and  good-will  among  men ;  and  why 
it  is  necessary  to  dwell  so  much  npon  religions  eda* 
cation  is,  becattse  it  is  evident  that  tlie  eondition  of 
mankind  can  never  be  improred,  until  the  trae 
principles  of  religion  are  made  the  gronnd^work  and 
fixed  laws  for  the  regnlations  of  alt  govermn^ts  and 
the  conduct  of  all  mankind,  nor  Until  its  laws  are 
6beyed.    There  is  no  fbrming  the  human  ebarac- 
tetr  npon  just  or  perfect  principles  without  it$  for  a 
wicked  man  cannot  be  a  religious  man,  nor  can  a 
good  man  be  otherwise  than  rie^gioto,  atthoiigh 
some  moral  men  pretend  to  disclaim  it,  and  to 
show  distinctions.      To   do  w4iat  is  go6d,  jMI^ 
and  right,  is  to  be  religious,  call  it  by  wha*  name 
we  wrlU  for  a  name  is  only  a  term  to  express  the 
thing  signified;  and  the  term  is  of  little  conse- 
^ehce,  as  it  must  vary  in  every  langifa|^,  tiiere>^ 
fore  it  is  not  the  name,  but  the  substance,  which 
we  are  to  look  to  for  the  quality  of  the  thing  specie 
ficd.    W^  may  say  pleasure  is  good,  and  grief  i$ 
gobd,  and  iftey  niay  be  so,  when  thiey  have  a  Uttt* 
dehcy  to  that  effect,  or  any  other  term  or  thii^,  by 
which  the  same  object  can  be  produced  or  realiaedi 
but  if  we  caH  that  good  which  is  not  good,  we  wrie* 
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take  either  the  term  or  the  thing;  for  no  term  can 
explain  a  thing  into  its  opposite  quality,  therefore 
good  must  be  good,  and  evil  must  be  evil,  let  us 
employ  whatever  term  we  may  to  express  the  one 
or  the  other. 
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Education. — Part  IL 

It  has  been  a  question,  in  all  ages,  whether  virtue, 
valour,  and  the  like  qualities  can  be  taught.  The 
ancient  sophists,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  pretended 
to  teach  it.  The  ancient  philosophers  denied  that 
it  could  be  taught.  It  is  necessary  to  solve  this 
question,  or  at  least  to  know  what  virtue  is,  before 
it  can  be  decided  whether  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
princi|)les  of  education  or  not. 

Virtue,  as  we  ought  to  understand  it^  is  that 
which  is  good,  and  evil  is  that  which  is  bad.  Valour 
is  that  which  is  truly  brave,  but  not  rash.  Valour 
is  virtue,  and  rashness  is  vice  i  for  valour  consists 
not  in  rash  and  bloody  deeds,  but  in  every  arduous 
undertaking  to  produce  good,  and  subdue  evil.  The 
mistaken  notion  entertained  of  valour  is  of  great 
injury  to  society,  and  therefore  its  true  principles 
ought  to  be  taught  or  exemplified  to  youths  who 
may  consider  it  as  applicable  to  any  enterprise, 
once  undertaken,  in  which  they  are  bound  to  per- 
sist ;  and  so  they  should,  if  it  be  a  good  cause,  but 
not  otherwise ;  for  valour  requires  prudence,  judg- 
ment, and  wisdom,  and  is  therefore  the  semblance 
t>f  virtue  itself. 
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A  great  error  in  the  principles  of  edocation,  and 
in  the  sentinaentsi  of  most  mankind,  is  the  idea,  that 
virtue  is  composed  of  different  parts,  and  the  vain 
assurance,  that  we  may  have  some  parts  of  virtue 
without  possessing  the  rest ;  that  we  may  be  tem- 
perate without  being  just,  jiist  though  not  benevo« 
lent,  and  benevolent  though  vicious.  This  may  be 
true ;  but  a  man  must  be  either  a  moral  or  an  im- 
moral character^  at  least  he  cannot  pursue  the  prin* 
ciples  of  both  at  the  same  time ;  for,  although  they 
may  have  frequent  conflicts  and  successions  in  the 
mind,  yet  in  time  the  one  will  be  most  powerful 
and  subdue  the  other.  There  is  not,  as  some  peo- 
ple suppose,  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  every 
character.  Good  and  evil  come  by  succession,  and 
have  constant  combats  with  each  other,  before  onis 
can  get  the  mastery ;  but  they  cannot  exist  together, 
or  be  at  peace  in  the  same  habitation.  The  one 
must  be  expelled  before  the  other  can  enter  and  es- 
tablish its  empire.  To  divide  virtue  thus  wOuld  be 
to  tear  it  in  pieces ;  and  to  unite  it,  or  mix  it  with 
vice,  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  reconcile  toge^ 
ther  any  other  two  contending  elements,  or  approxi«^ 
mate  them  without  producing  commotion^  or  some 
effort  of  violence.  Virtue  is  either  destroyed  or  ex- 
pelled, where  vice  has  its  empire,  for  they  Cannot 
hold  their  seat  together  in  peace.  A  man  therefore 
departs  from  virtue,  when  he  pursues  vice;  for  he 
cannot  follow  both  at  the  same  time,  nor  faithfully 
serve  two  masters.     If  he  be  faithful  to  the  one,  h^ 
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must  negted  the  other;  and^  tts  they  are  memies^ 
the  interest  of  the  one  will  be  the  iojory  of  the 
other* 

The  true  principles  of  tirtue  are  iMther  limited, 
divisible,  nor  momentary.  They  hold  by  oile  com- 
mon tie,  which  is  indivisible,  unchangeable,  and 
eternal,  as  the  Being  by  whrch  they  are  created. 
They  emanate  from  a  source  to  which  vice  is  an 
enemy;  therefore  vice  only  attacks  virtue  to  destroy 
it,  not  to  associate  with  it;  and  aii  virtne  is  the  em« 
blem  of  the  souU  or  life,  so  vice  is  the  agent  or  re^- 
(iresentative  of  death,  which  seeks  to  destroy  life ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  life  and  death  cannot  subsist 
together  in  the  same  person ;  therefore,  if  the  soul 
be  possessed  by  the  one,  it  cannot  be  devoted  to 
the  other,  so  that  the  inconsistency  of  good  and 
evil  being  to  be  found  at  the  same  tim^  in  the  same 
person,  can  have  no  substantial  ground  or  founda- 
tion. 

Neither  can  any  act  of  virtue  perish.  That 
which  perishes  does  hot.  befong  to  virtue.  It  must 
therefore  consequently  belbhg  to  vice  or  death;  for 
virtue  frtfeserves,  and  vice  and  death  destroy,  and  of 
diitf  we  have  the  clearest  demonstrations.  It  is  only 
vtrtue,  then,  that  can  exist  with  time,  and  be  eter- 
nal. The  produce  Of  vice  must  consequently  be 
surrendered  to  death  and  infallible  punishment,  in 
spite  of  deltision  and  delusive  belief  to  the  contmry, 
which  Irre  ^ly  Cduntetianced  by  the  passioniiv  or 
the  agtrmts  of  vice  that  produce  them. 
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<<  It  is  a  difliciilt  thing  to  be  virtuous/'  as  Pitta- 
cttfi  says,  <^  or  to  become  truly  virtuous5''  as  Simon- 
ides  would  arrange  the  sentence ;  because  vice  is 
cootinnally  holding  out  the  mast  allilring  tempta- 
tions; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  delusive  and 
unstable;  where^  the  pleasures  of  virtue  are  con- 
stant and  durable;  they  fix  an  indelible  impression 
of  happiness  and  satisfaction  upon  the  mind ;  but 
the  pleasures  of  vice,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  only 
appal  and  fin  the  soul,  or  memory,  with  horror 
upon  reflection,  and  of  this  we  are  often  too  sensible^ 
when  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  ^vil.  It  is  certain^ 
ly  a  difficult  thing  to  be  always  good  and  virtuous ; 
hot,  having  formed  rules  for  oiir  conduct  in  life,  wd 
may  follow  them  with  lilUe  dificulty  and  variation^ 
and  ea«ly  sleer  the  right  coorse ;  or,  if  contending 
mmd$  and  elements  expose  us,  we  may  strll  fiild  tlio 
right  port  aft  last. 

It  appears  therefore  certain,  that  virtue  may  so 
&r  be  taught,  because  the  mind  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving either  good  or  evil,  until  it  has  judgment  to 
dSscrkainate  between  the  one  and  the  other.  If 
the  consecjaences  of  vice  did  not  offend  or  hurt  our 
nature,  we  should  cherish  it  as  much,  or  more,  than 
we  do  irirtue,  until  we  were  better  informed ;  for  it 
pften  presents  itself  in  a  pleasing  though  delusive 
shape,  and  virtue  requires  reflection,  as  well  as  ex- 
perience, before  we  can  discern  its  beauties  and 
perfections.  The  fly,  attracted  by  the  light  of  the 
candle,  scorohes  its  wings,  and  at  last  becomes  its 
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vtctim ;  but,  did  it  know  its  conseqaences,  it  wonid 
shun  such  delusive  lights  and  not  be  allured  by  its 
dazzling  brightness.  A  child,  untaught,  will  run 
into  the  same  error,  until  experience  has  convinced 
him:  that  at)pearances  are  not  only  delusive,  but 
oftentimes  dangerous. 

.   Experience,  however,,  is  sometimes  bought  too 
dear,:^nd  requires  more  time  than  our  nature  can 
b^tow.     It  is  therefore  better  to  receive  instruction 
from   others,  if  the  quality  and  sincerity  of  their 
judgment  and  information  can  be  depended  upon, 
than  to  find  out,virtue  or  wisdom  by  our  own  experi- 
ence 3  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  out  good  teachers, 
or  such  as  can  be  depended  upon,  in  this  respect ;  for 
those  cannot  properly  teach  it,  who  do  not  possess 
it  and  practise  it.     There  are  many  teachers  upon 
Ihis  subject ;  they  are  multifarious,  but  as  various 
as  the  winds,  for  no  two  scarcely  think  alike.     If 
there  were  but  one  steady  rule  for  conduct  in  life, 
this  difficulty  and  its  dangers  would  be  overcome 
and  done  away.     But  the  opinions  of  men  are  so 
$trai)ge  and  disunited,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
tQ  confine  them  to  certain  or  fixed  rules,  whilst  one 
teaches  one  doctrine,  and  another  the  contrary. 

When  we  begin  to  possess  a  little  knowledge,  we 
all  think  *^e  know  better,  and  are  wiser,  than  others; 
for  it  is  the  proof  and  principle  of  ignorance,  and  of 
slender  knowledge,  to  be  conceited,  until  experience 
has  given  a  proof  of  its  vanity*  Every  mind  may 
not  be  inclined  alike  to  virtue,  but  by  perseverance 
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aH  may  be  taught  its  rules,  and  by  proper  attention 
i^iay  be  .itidneed  to  obey  them.  Every  disposition 
of  youth  is  hot  alike,  no  more  than  their  forms  or 
features :  sooie  are  more  obstinate  and  obdurate  thai^ 
others,  some  are  of  the  Phrygian,  and  some  are  of 
the  Doric,  tone  of  harmony.  But  harmony  i& 
capable  of  variations,  and  the  same  notes  may  be 
changed  and  made  to  produce  different  kinds  of 
ttHttic;  so  may  the  mind  be  harmonized  to  any  de<- 
scription  and  degree  of  melody,  or  made  to  produce 
the  greatest  discord. 

To  become  virtuous,  or  to  be  virtuous,  is  not  im- 
possible; but  to  remain  always  truly  virtuous  may 
be  impossible,  and  beyond  the  strength  of  man;  for, 
as  Simonides  says,  ^'  that  happy  privilege  is  only 
for  God  idone,  and  it  is  not  humanly  possible  for  a 
man  not  to  become  wicked,  when  an  insurmount- 
ablecalamity  falls  upon  his  head,"  Therefore,  who 
<ian  pass  through  this  life  without  offending  against 
virtue^  or  who  could  support  himself  without  the 
hope  of  forgiveness  ? 

An  amiable  man  proves  that^  although  virtue 
may  not  be  taught,  it  may  be  possessed  and  be 
cultivated,  and  its  influence  and  benefits  may  be 
disseminated  and  extended  to  all  around  it,  ever 
giving  and  bestowing.  The  virtue  which  we  may 
possess,  is  a  semblance  or  influence  of  that  which  is 
entire,  and  cannot  be  divided.  As,  for  instance, 
we  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  light,  and  not  the 
Mia  or  light  itself  s  and  the  more  we  receive  of  this 
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influ^noa  of  virtue,  the  mdre  we  approach  the  na-r 
tttre  of  that  which  produced  it,  aftd  which,  having 
s^'ved  its  purpose,  returns  to  Him  that  gave  it. 
The  sun  will  neter  be  eithausted  by  the  light  it  gives, 
iior  will  God  be  reduced  by  life  and  goodness.  Thlt 
which  He  give&r  returns  to  Him  again,  and  ib  only 
fhe  influence  of  that  which  He  possesses. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  virtue  exitt^, 
and  that  all  nien  are  obliged  to  partake  of  it,  and 
that  God  has  given  them  virtue,  but  that  they  have 
likewise  lost  it  by  the  ill  use  they  have  made  of 
thdir  free  will,  and  that  they  oanhot  recovet  it  but 
l^the  help  6f  Odd,  and  therefore  education,  which 
10  a  means  ta  assist  nature,  is  of  rio  efficacy,  unless 
God  give  a  blessing  to  it ;  that  it  may  curb  the 
i^idked  for  a  time,  by  reviving  some  sparks  of  their 
alm6st  dead  reason,  and  frightening  th^m  with  the 
^Tiishmedt  of  vice;  but  it  is  ther6  that  it  Usually 
t^rrtiinates,  for  Ihat  aldne  will  never  infuse  virtuCi" 
^'  Mih  plants  and  ikiain  waters^  but  it  is  God  that 
gives  the  increase."  It  is  also  said,  that  v^e  must 
Ere  happily  born  iai  virtue,  and  that  to  be  happily 
66rn,  is  to  hilv6  dur  reason  less  ^han^ed  and  qqx^ 
fttpted.  In  this  state,  education  cultivated  the  seed 
^liich  God  \\hA  implatkted  in  dnf*  nature,  iod  by  hife 
billing  iflak^i^  it  grbw^  and  brings  it  tb  its  ptffect 

Aiatttritj^.  Then  it  i§  neither  nature  alone^  aor 
l^bonr  ^lon^,  hor  bMh  together,  thit  produce 
flrtu^.  It  is  drod  alone,  ibi^  it  ii»  be  only  who  cor^ 
rticts  btaf  m^n^m  rMmt^  V  Messttog  bM  ItlbMfSi 
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but  if  we  do  not  litbour  to  (bat  ffftct^  we  know  we 
shall  sever  attain  it>  for  God  ooly  assists  those 
that  labour. 

The  principal  things  to  ascertain  are>  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil,  by  which  means  we  shall 
know  what  is  virtue  and  what  is  vice.  Experience 
teaches  us  this,  but  those  who  have  not  this  expe- 
rience must  learn  it  of  others.  Virtue  may  be 
found  in  the  milky  way  of  Heaven,  but  wbikt  we 
are  exploring  the  dark  shades  of  ignorance  in  life^ 
it  is  scarcely  definable  by  the  gross  powers  .of 
intellect  when  opposed  to  the  senses.  It  is  of  a 
nature  inexpressible,  appertaining  to  the  soid^ 
which  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  expressed  ^ 
for,  when  we  come  to  rules  or  ternis,  it  reduces  its 
sublimity  to  the  subordinate  character  of  morality, 
which,  although  good  in  itself,  and  in  all  its  opera^ 
tioBs,  is  not  the  entire  whole,  or  divinity  of  vktue, 
knt  is  weakened  by  the  division  of  its  parts,  and 
consequently  is  not  wholly  perfect.  Virtue,  or  tbe 
soul,  is  one  entire  perfection,  which  embraces 
every  thing  that  is  good,  withodit  division.  Thi$ 
may  be  possessed,  but  cannot  be  taught.  It  mftjr 
be  perfected  and  purified,  and  it  may  be  preserved, 
i)y  being  defended  s^ainst,  and  by  destroying  its 
euemies,  but  it  cannot  be  made  or  formed  by  rulie^ 
Mursdity,  or  its  emblems  and  rules,  may  be  tai^g^, 
haeause  experience  has  already  discovered  what  iiB 
good  and  what  is  bad  for  our  nature  and  happiness 
in  this  fife>  to  fi4iich  morali^  bdongs;  but  it  islib<( 
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consciousness  x)f  truth  alone  that  can  discover  what 
is  virtue.  This  conscience  has  its  seat  in  the 
soul,  communicates  with  the  heart,  and  is  the  only 
monitor  that  can  discover  to  us,  according  to  our 
present  intelligence,  what  truth  or  virtue  is;  but. 
even  this  monitor  derives  its  intelligence  from  a 
superior  power.  It  may  also  be  hardened  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  evils  of  life;  but,  at  intervals,  it  knows 
and  communicates,  and  at  last,  when  it  retires 
from  the  cares  of  the  body,  it  discovers  itself  and 
the  truth,  and  we  then  feel  its  consequence. 

Nothing  but  ignorance  of  God*  and  a  future 
state,  or  offending  against  the  laws  of  our  conscience 
and  truth,  should  make  us  unhappy ;  therefore, 
the  first  study,  in  order  to  make  mankind  happy,  is 
certainly  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state,  and  the 
will  to  obey  the  laws  of  our  conscience ;  for  "  con- 
science makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  and  doubt  har*^ 
bours  the  lurking  fiend,  who  would  otherwise  have 
no  influence  over  the  minds  of  men. 

Socrates  therefore,  very  justly,  held,  ^^  that  the 
knowledge  of  God,  or  of  the  truth,  i$  the  source  of 
i|ll  virtues;  and  that  from  this  knowledge  is  derived 
temperance,  justice,  valour,  strength,  and  all  good- 
ness; and  that  those  who  commit  wickedness,  err 
in  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  or  want  of  know-* 
ledge  of  the  truth,  and  therefore  they  do  evil 
whether  they  will  or  no."  Few  people,  perhaps, 
will  agree  to  this  principle  of  reasoning,  but  it  is 
founded  upop  perfect  reason  and  experienoe.  Soipe 
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men  may  maintain  the  contrary,  and  sdy,  that  we 
commit  sin  when  we  know  it,  and  that  it  depends 
upon  ourselves  to  shun  it ;  and  that  we  refuse  to  do 
good,  although  we  have  an  entire  knowledge  of, 
and  full  power  to  follow  it ;  and  the  reason  they 
give  is,  that  men  are  enslaved  and  led  on  by  their 
passions,  to  the  enjoyment  of  momentary  pleasures, 
which  are  the  consequences  of  their  natural  partia- 
lity for  themselves  in  preference  to  others.  This 
may  be  partly  true,  but  if  men  were  confirmed  in 
the  truth,  and  had  not  their  doubts,  as  to  the  cout 
sequence  of  doing  evil,  they  would  not  run  such 
risks.  A  man  may  commit  a  crime,  when  he 
knows  the  punishment,  should  he  be  detected,  but 
lie  thinks  and  hopes  there  is  a  chance  that  he  shall 
escape  conviction,  or  he  would  not  commit  the 
crime.  A  man  may  possibly  destroy  himself,  iu 
I  what  is  termed  a  sane  state  of  mind,  but  if  he  were 
sensible  and  certain  of  the  consequence  hereafter, 
he  would  not  commit  the  act.  It  is  therefore  from 
ignorance,  want  of  thought,  and  of  a  full  know- 
ledge  of  the  consequences,  that  we  sin  and  do  evil  ^ 
tat  were  we  to  calculate  and  examine  rightly,  even 
the  probable  consequences  attending  it,  we  should 
know  that  the  chances,  evien  after  the  most  doubts 
fal  or  the  most  favourable  mode  of  reasoning,  are 
much  against  us. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  in  life  to 
seek  truth,  and  to  obey  it  invariably,  and  none 
peed  be  afraid  who  follow  its  dictates.  Our  Saviour 
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said  to  the  Jews,  '<  Ye  shall  know  the  truths  aud 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Uutil  truth  be  es- 
tablished amoDg  mankind,  the  humaq  race  cao 
never  be  free ;  for  they  cannot  serve  two  masters 
at  the  same  time ;  the  God  of  troth,  and  tbe  diase* 
minator  of  falsehood.  It  is  the  want  of  propedy 
adhering  to  truth,  invariably,  that  is  the  cause  of  all 
evil;  for  truth  is  virtue,  and  the  semblance  cht 
attribute,  of  God  himself,  and  virtue  or  truth  beir^ 
thus  known,  will  explain  their  contrary*  which  is 
vice.  It  has  therefore  been  heM,  by  ancient  philo* 
sophers*  that  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  sioj  which 
appears  clearly  to  be  borne  out  by  principle  Mid 
experience ;  and  wliat  is  remarkable,  this  Pagan 
principle  has-been  confirmed  by  the  Gospel;  for, 
were  we  not  ignorant  of  the  truth  and  of  the  know-r 
lege  (^ Grod,  *'  all  men  would  be  free;"  that  i^  (ree 
frcxn  sin,  for  we  should  not  hazard  its  consequences ; 
but,  being  ignorant  of  tnith^  we  become  slaves  to 
vice  and  falsehood. 

As  nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  erix>r  a$ 
truth,  the  true  conception  of  troth  is  the  most  im^ 
portant  requisite  to  human  happiness,  and  may  ke 
forth^r  explained  by  its  attributes,  b6  also  by  its 
contraries.  God  is  truth,  and  truth  is  God.  Virtao 
is  truth,  and  ii^  known  by  its  attributes,  which  oil 
tend  to  good;  and  its  opposite  is  fivil,  which, 
although  it  has  a  variety  of  representations,  they 
are  all  easily  known  by  their  consequences.  Al- 
though the  essence  of  things  caanot  be  taught^ 
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because  it  cannot  be  defined,  being  elementary :« 
and  incapable  of  being  divided  into  expressible  or. 
more  elementary  parts;  yet  that  which  it  pro- 
duces, atid  the  effects  and  conse<)uence8  of  that 
production^  may  be  described  and  defined,  aitd 
therefore  may  be  taught ;  but  we  can  only  describe 
virtue  and  goodness,  sin  and  wicjcedness,  byde- 
scribit^  the  effects  or  things  which  they  produce, 
and  iheie  are  the  chief  objects  of  education. 

Bat  whilst  men  possess  the  spirit  of  error,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  convince  them  of  the  truth*  Thi» 
starites  from  ig^rance  and  obstinacy.  For  who  can 
settle  a  point  in  dispute  between  wisdom  and  igno*- 
raUce  ?  To  a  war  Of  reasoning  and  contest,  be- 
tween two  such  opposite  characters,  there  wouU 
nerer  be  an  end  or  reconciliation ;  for  setfwillt  or 
igsorance,  is  oftentimes  stronger  or  more  obstinnte 
Aao  reason.  The  ignorant  will  dispute  to  the  eoil 
of  time,  and  no  reason  or  argument  can  convince 
them  of  their  error,  because  they  know  not  the 
ibrce  0T  tmtk  of  conclusions ;  and  the  wisest  man 
wtM  not  litvajTS  have  tbe  candour  to  confess  tlwl 
ha  is  tf  rOng,  because  it  hurts  his  pride ;  he  then^ 
ilfece  contends  and  is  obstinate  to  support  his  own 
opihioQ,  even  wiieil  be  know!  that  justioe  and  truth 
plead  on  the  t>OBtrary  side. 

Rivate  iiltetest,  pride,  and  jealousy,  often  hiodef 
people  fiwn  submitting  to  the  clearest  truths,  al« 
thoagfa  tttty  are  afc  the  same  time  cmivinced  of  tbcif 
(ilhst  testitnoiiy.    This  is  an  obstinacy  in  httman 
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nature^  founded  upon  such  selfish  views  as  scarcely 
admits  of  a  cure.  He  who  does  not  acknowledge 
the  truths  when  he  is  fullj'  convinced  of  it,  is  a 
dangerous  man  in  society.  This  is  an  evil  or  error 
which  ought  to  be  corrected  in  youth ;  for  obsti* 
nacy  against  truth  is  supporting  wrong  against 
right,  and  is  therefore  transgressing  the  established 
rules  oF  justice.  Truth  is  a  principle  of  virtue  of 
the  highest  order,  and  to  depart  from  it  subjects, 
the  honour  of  a  man  to  be  wounded  in  its  most 
vital  part.  When  the  veracity  of  a  roan  is  to  be 
doubted,  he  humbles  himself  to  the  most  degraded 
state  of  nature;  he  quits  the  glowing  hope  that 
bears  him  through  the  world,  and  harbours  the 
lurking  fiend,  that  aims  at  his  destruction;  for  if  he 
forsake  truth,  he  has  only  one  master  then  to  serve, 
which  must  be  its  opposite  enemy,,  an  enemy  that 
would  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  earth  and 
heaven,  if  it  could  have  its  hold,  and  guide  the 
passions  of  men  according  to  its  will  and  pleasure. 
If  we  could  know  what  truth  or  virtue  is,  and 
what  is  sin  or  falsehood  ;  or  if  we  were  truly  seosi* 
bte  of  the  whole  consequences  of  vice  and  the  re- 
wards of  virtue ;  if  we  could  know  the  truth  of  ali 
things,  men  would  be  happy  and  sin  no  more;  but 
we  know  the  source  from  which  alone  this  know-^ 
ledge  must  come,  and  we  know  that  enough  is 
revealed  to  us  to  convince  us  of  the  truth,  if  we 
choose  to  observe  it.  From  the  best  opinions  that 
can  be  taken  nor  formed,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,^ 
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or  by  studying  ourselves  or  mankind  in  general,  it 
evidenjtly  appears  that  all  knowledge  and  truth  must 
first  be  derived  from  God,  the  giver  of  all  things ; 
and  although  perfect  knowledge  is  not  yet  imparted 
to  man,  yet  sufficient  is  known  to  guide  his  actions 
and  conduct,  and  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path,  if 
he  would  wish  to  pursue  it.  But  the  servant  is  not 
trusted  before  his  probity  is  known,  nor  can  men 
expect  the  gift  of  knowledge  and  truth  before  they 
deserve  it. 

"  To  be  overcome  by  pleasures,"  says  Socrates> 
^<  is^  nothing  else  but  to  be  in  ignorance ;  and  to 
overcome  pleasures  is  nothing  else  than  to  have 
knowledge."  Vice  and  virtue  arise  from  exactly 
opposite  causes,  the  one  from  ignorance,  the 
other  from  knowledge;  but  vice  partly  arises  from 
the  immediate  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  the  dis- 
tant prospect  of  its  punishment;  for  fear  or  terror 
is  the  expectation  of  an  evil  that  is  to  come,  and 
the  nearer  or  more  distant  it  may  be,  so  will  tha 
terror  be  more  or  less  diminished.  This  is  th^ 
reason  why  we  pursue  pleasures  that  may  produce 
future  evils.  All  things  diminish,  when  they  are 
seen  at  a  distance,  and  enlarge,  when  they  are 
brought  near.  The  planet  Saturn,  which  is  nearly 
one  hundred  times  as  large  as  Mars  and  Venus 
together,  appears  smaller  to  the  eye  than  either,  on 
account  of  its  vast  distance* 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  enquire  still  more  fully 
into  tbe  vulgar  and  ill-understood  reason  why  we 
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commit  sin  and  do  evil,  when  we  know  what  they 
are;  and  why  we  refuse  to  do  good,  when  we  have  a 
fidl  knowledge  of  what  it  is  and  the  power  to  pur*- 
sne  it,  and  whether  our  indiscretions  proceed  fnom 
the  influence  of  the  passions,  from  ignoraocef  or 
from  any  other  cause  P 

It  is  pretty  certain  that,  if  the  passions  are  nofc 
controlled  or  subdued,  they  will  in  time  predominate 
over  reason  and  every  good  quality,  and  when  once 
let  loose  they  carry  the  fiery  brands  of  furies  with 
them,  destroying  and  spreading  desolation  every 
Ifrhere  around  them,  and  nothing  can  oppose  theif 
Will ;  but  when  they  are  once  properly  checked  or 
subdued,  they  become  the  ariost  timid  and  affrighted 
cowards,  trembling  even  at  their  own  ^adows. 
They  know  that  they  fight  in  a  bad  cause,  and, 
when  once  defeated,  they  have  no  rallying  point  to 
relieve  them,  or  reserves  to  support  them ;  they 
therefore  sink  into  apathy,  and  may  be  easily  go* 
verned  or  dispersed;  but  they  are  always  in  am*' 
bush,  and  if  neglected  and  not  watched,  they  no 
sooner  see  an  advantage  than  tliey  siily  seise  upon 
their  victim  and  devour  their  prey. 

It  is  therefore  neglect  that  suffers  the  passions  to 
trimnph  over  reason,  and  the  man  who  commits 
evil  whether  he  will  or  no,  or  against  his  willj  or  he 
who  commits  it  voluntarily,  when  be  know«  it  to  be 
wrong,  must  be  in  the  entire  possession  of  vice,  and 
be  subdtied  by  his  passions.  Men  may  also'faav^  a 
faint  idea  of  wliat  virtue  or  truth  is,  but  whilst  they 
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have  other  jpursuits,  they  cannot  obey  its  dictates. 
They  cannot  serve  <<  God  and  Mammon/'  and,  in 
tbe  wavering  of  their  hearts  and  resdntions,  they 
WtaMimes  incline  to  and  follow  that  which  is  most 
t>letoing  for  the  moment,  and  which  does  not  re<» 
quire  thoaght;  or  else,  in  their  apathy,  they  follow 
neither;  and  many  there  are  of  this  description  of 
people,  whose  ignorance,  fears^  and  apathy,  pre* 
vent  them  from  doing  either  good  or  evil*  These 
are  in  a  senseless  state  of  existence ;  like  the  people 
of  Laodicea,  ^^  they  are  neither  hot  nor  cold,"  but 
are  in  a  lukewarm  state  of  stupid  nature ;  beings 
withont  life,  and  bodies  without  souls ;  a  mass  in 
human  form  without  its  energies ;  the  true  picture 
of  sloth  and  idleness. 

The  greatest  evils  in  life  certainly  proceed  frote 
two  causes^  the  one  arising  from  ignorance,  and  the 
other  from  obstinacy,  or  by  pursuing  what  we  know 
to  be  wrongs  and  not  having  candour  or  resolution 
enough  to  confess  or  resist  the  error.  The  latter 
ilepravity  of  mind  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  be 
corrected  or  cured.  For  '^  men  not  being  willii^ 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  tliem 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  God  shall  send  them 
a  dpirit  of  error*.  Youth  should  therefore  be  taught 
never  to  be  obstinate,  nor,  through  perverseness,  to 
khow  an  unwillingness  to  receive  and  acknowledge 
the  troth ;  for  how  can  they  decide  upon  a  thing  of 
which  they  are  ignorant,  and  if  they  remain  in 

*'  Rom.  I.  V.  ^8.     II.  Thcss.  chitp.  iL  v.  IL 
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ignorance,  in  what  do  they  benefit  by  their  studies? 
'*  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing^^''  and 
can  be  of  little  use;  therefore  what  youth  would 
wish  to  learn,  they  should  endeavour  to  know 
fundamentally.  They  should  also  pursue  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  most  conducive  to  their 
lasting  happiness  and  welfare,  and  not  be  so  selfish 
as  to  consider  solely  their  own  condition  or  happi- 
iiess  in  this  life,  but,  by  becoming  good  men,  make 
themselves  useful  to  others,  in  whatever  way  their 
talents  and  circumstances  may  enable  them  to  be 
of  service.  This  is  the  grand  principle  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  only  means  by  which  the  ameliora- 
tion of  mankind  can  be  produced  or  effected. 

The  great  end  of  pure  education  is,  to  learn  our 
duty  towards  God,  and  our  duty  towards  our 
neighbour;  to  fill  up  the  vacant  mind  with  a 
knowledge  of  these  benefits,  the  want  of  which  oc- 
casions all  the  dissentions  among  men,  and  every 
growing  evil  that  tends  to  the  degradation  of  their 
nature  and  the  destruction  of  their  happiness.  In 
this  human  nature  not  only  wants  to  be  instructed, 
but  to  be  supported  in  the  practice  of  it ;  for  virtue 
cannot  resist  the  overwhelming  power  of  injustice, 
and  therefore  the  happiness  of  men  depends  not 
only  upon  their  own  good  conduct,  but  upon  the 
conduct  of  others  towards  (hem;  and  the  best  of 
men,  if  treated  with  injustice,  must  be  unhappy^ 
ttnd  can  scarcely  be  virtuous. 

*  Pope.  « 
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.  Educatioh  should  alsa  teach  youth,  that  ap  im* 
^portaiit  object  of  their  research  is^  to  knotv  them* 
selves,  as  well  as  to  fof'm  a  just  idea  of  their 
Creator,  which  they  will  best  do  by  those  means. 
Whien  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  were  zealout 
followers  of  laconic  sentences,  were  one  day  as- 
^rabled  together,  they  consecrated  to  Apollo,  as 
the  first  fruits  of  their  wisdom,  the  two  following 
sentences,  and  caused  them  to  be  written,  in  letters 
of  gold,  upon  the  portals  of  the  Temple  of  Delphos. 
"  Know  thyself,'*  and  '*  Know  nothing  too  much.** 
This  is  a  prudent  study  and  caution,  which  can* 
not  be  too  much  extended,  or  sufficiently  praised. 
To  know  ourselves  is  to  search  the  depth  and  foun* 
datioo  of  things,  withoutseekingfor  what  is  not  to  b^ 
found,  and  it  may  also  be  learnt  without  much  instruc- 
tion :from  others;  but  it  is  difficult,  and  it  is  seldom 
acquired  by  being  self  taught;  for  a  man  will  not  exa« 
mine  himself  properly ;  he  is  afraid  of  th^  scrutiny^ 
and  therefore  avoids  it;  he  is  led  away  by  self-par- 
tiality, passions,  and  prejudices,  and  therefore  he  is 
a  poor  judge  of  himself.  He  thinks  himself  perfect^ 
whilst  others  appear  odious  in  his  sight.  Educa^ 
tion  should  therefore  teach  youth  to  correct  these 
errors,  and  to  learn  of  others  what  they  do  not 
know  of  themselves;  for  a  man  shifts  from  all  argn- 
nents  that  tend  to  his  own  exposure,  and  tries  to 
Qicape  such  disclosures,  if  he  can  any  way  avoid, 
them.  Youth  should  be  told  that  this  is  not  manly^ 
nor  their  own  true  interest.  If  they  will  only  heair 
VOL.  IT*  o 
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that  part  of  their  hbtiMy  which  best  pleaie*  thtm, 
they  will  have  but  a  Tery  imperfect  knowledge  of 
themselves.  They  should  therefore  be  obliged  to 
aoswer  positively,  and  without  rambling,  all  qaes- 
tiouft  put  to  them,  and  by  tliese  means,  in  time, 
they  may  become  good  men ;  for,  by  this  mode  of 
examinatioov  their  errors  would  soon  be  discovered 
dnd  corrected,  and  the  dispute^  if  any,  as  to  what  is 
gpod»  oit  what  is  bad,  right  or  wrong,  would  soou 
be  a|t  an  end.  Those  who  had  before  thought 
tlietmselves  perfect^  would  then  own  their  error,  and 
those  ako  who  disdained  or  feared  self  examination 
ito^be  the  first  to  seek  it;  for  if  they  had  been 
fiHrJ^  ikdd  aad  convinced  of  their  errors,  they  would 
know  that  it  was  only  in  their ^own  power  to  ccsw 

■  An  aoecdote,  which  the  late  Bishop  Watson  left 
o(  bunselft  upoa  this  subject,  would  be  Vjsry  usefid, 
1^  gjBQQrally  adopted  and  practised.  He  said'>  ^U 
h94  becin  a.  custom  with  him,  from  a  very  eaify  age^ 
tp  putdoWA  in  writing  the  most,  important  events 
9f  hai  lifew  with  aa  account  of  the  motives. wliicbt 
01}  any,  ocoamm;  of  mon^nt,  influenced  his  ocMh* 
^QlL  This  habit,^"  he  said,  '^  had  been  both^plea^ 
s^jb  and.  useful,  to  him.  He  had  thusi  a  gmt 
plea#pm,of  preserving,  as  iti  were,  bis  identity,  hf 
il^y lowing  the. Qircmnstances^which, under  tbe^^g^oed 
pipvidenpe  of  God^  had  contributed  to  make  him 
^.  hfl.  was^  and  placed  hJoi  in.  his  then,  present 
sM^iQQ^,  ted  »  fnocpient  examination  of  bis  prin- 
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fciptes  of  action  had  contribtiWd  f6  estubliflb  in  him 
fk  e&til/klUhcf  6i  cddddbt,  and  confiiiA  m  him,  ils 
he  tfuk^edy  that  probity  of  manhcfrs,  which  eterjr 
person,  or  all  who  enter  into  the  world,  oiigHi  to 

A  faithful  jotinDal  of  this  kind  Would  not  only  be 
amusing,  but  most  iltseful  to  every  description  of 
pttMii^  \ti  life;  but  the  journalist,  if  he  would  wish 
to  preMrve  a  faithful  history  of  himself;  should  take 
tare  not  to  omit  any  important  event  which  may 
idccur  to  him^  whether  it  be  good  or  bdd;  he  ^ould 
Ahk>  b^  careful  that  it  contains  no  blot,  or  passage, 
wbtth  he  would  \Vish  to  era^e,  or  discharge  from 
the  memory ;  but,  if  he  Write  ps(rtially,  it  will 
do  faini  no  sKn^ce,  for  h6  will  not  have  a  f^thful 
accodnt  of  hith^f. 

It  IM  al^  aii  important  pa'rt  of  edlrcatibnV  to  ebti* 
mlhl^ydnth  by  a  tridl  of  tftbir  cotaf^ety6cl,  to  addre^ 
€vtlty  thiilg  to  ie,  and  to  ihak^th€*m  s^siblef  of  what 
it  IB;  which  tAAy  eaiiily  be  done,  if  they  ir€  taught 
•o^  «KdiMid«f  it  ptoperly,  aiid  not  to  neglect  it,  but 
lifkr  tit  it  tfpon  all  occa^ionsf;  fbr  they  will  s6dn 
kA  Mid  b^eiimlft'  ^^nible  of  it!^  truth,  and,  wh^h 
oiiOtf'tb^  begiirtd^  know  it  and  constult  it,  they  will 
ipHkd^  'tbt  it  the  gtrdatedt  confidence.  It  will  become 
theiV  Mflef  nioriitor,  add  spring  of  dl  their  actions^. 
Th«y  Will  aidV1s«  with  it,  and  consult  it,  b^r«! 
they*  do^  aiiy  act  of  consequence;  and  this  will  even 
btfiotne  habitulal,  upon  the  most  trifling  occasions; 
aftd  for  the  method  of  putting  the  proper  questioni^ 
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jto  their  conscience;  npon  difficult  *  occasidtis,  th6y 
must  learn  of  Iheir  masters;  or  those  wiser  thas 
themselves;  for  the  ignorant  cannot  know  the  best 
^ethod. 

It  is  therefore  the  business  of  education  to  im«- 
press  the  prmciples  and  importance  of  this  rule 
upon  the  minds  of  youth;  by  demonstration,  and  ui 
good  time,  before  the  evils  of  life  have  taken  root, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  their  growth  and  con* 
sequences;  for  the  worst  of  sinners,  as  well  as  the 
best  of  men,  have  a  conscience,  which,  if  they  would 
consult,  woukl  inform  them  of  their  good  and  bad 
fictions.  Some,  through  fear,  will  turn  the  ear  from 
Ibis  monitor  for  a  time ;  but  it  is  generally  heard  ail 
last,  and  often  in  the  time  of  sorrow,  when  it  is  tob 
late,  or  when  its  obstinate  possessor  can  no  longer 
re$ist  its  power,  and  then  it  tells  truths ;  for  cbn- 
ycience  is  truth  itself,  or  the  soul  of  man,  which^he 
body  possesses  and  neglects,  but  cannot  destroy* 
It  therefore  appears,  that  this  conscience  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself,  the  judge  of  all  our  actions^ 
fmd  if  we  turn  from  it,  we  turn  from  God,  from  lights 
and  knowledge,  which  will  either  protect  us' against 
all  evil,  or  punish  us,  as  we  deserve,  by  neglecting  it. 
This  conscience  is  possessed  by  every  human  being 
of  the  creation,  and  there  is  no  youth  but  tnajr  be 
taught  to  feel  and  be  made  sensible  of  its  effect^and 
consequences,  although  the  ignorant  may  be  iiQac«t 
quaiated  with  its  operations.  A  child  'may  inno- 
cently torture  an  insect,  or»  for  instance,,  spin  a  ca*^ 
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ter  pillar;  but  tell  him  the  consequence^  and  make 
him  senflfible  that  the  insect  feels  pain  and  corporeal 
suffering,  as  much  as  he  would  himself  feel  in  that 
situation^  he  will  then  begin  to  reflect,  and  examine 
hit  conscience ;  he  will  see  his  error  and  feel  it  to 
his  very  soul,  which  will  be  agonized  by  the  truth  of 
this  monitor ;  he  will  weep  and  repent  the  crime 
he  has  committed,  and  pursue  the  practice  no  more. 
'  Conscience  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  judge  of 
all  our  actions.  What  raises  the  blush  upon  the 
youthful  cheek,  is  it  any  thing  but  conscience  ? 
What  causes  agony  or  pleasure  in  the  human 
breast,  is  it  not  conscience  ?  Intellect,  therefore, 
is  the  talent  of  the  soul,  and  conscience  is  the 
judge,  and  the  idea  which  men  have,  of  a  bad 
oonsoience,  is  founded  on  error;  for  it  is  taking  the 
consequence  for  the  thing  itself.  Conscience  may 
applaud  or  may  condemn  our  actions;  but  con- 
science ifr  just,  and  therdbre  cannot  be  bad,-a)- 
though  the  actions  which  it  condemns  may.  The 
decrees  of  conscience,  truth,  or  justice,  may  affect 
the  heart,  or  make  the  body  tremble ;  but  neither 
the  heart  nor  the  body  can  be  called  conscience^ 
which  is  appertaining  to  the  sw\,  and  not  to  the 
heart  or  body,  although  it  communicates  with  both, 
and  assists  their  functions. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  be  truly  virtuous 
and  good,  yet  it  may  not  be  impossible,  were  we 
to  consult  oUr  conscience,  and  know  how  toexit* 
Uiiie  it  upon  all  occasions ;  bat  perhaps  it  is  almost 
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implE^W^  tp  t>e,^  9t  fkU  t^m^s,  for  this  rea^n.  Not 
Q^ly  th§  fniU^jr  of  pur  jb^ujs^,  but  wr  igiNH^flP^ 
I^^Yent^  it,;  p^d  ther^fpr^  w^  s^re  in  ii§e^  (i^f  tfuit 
CflMplf^tiow  which  i$  product  by  repeatenP^y  wA 
Ijrhiph  is  proyidi^d  fpr  by  tbi^t  (Quality  pf  juitiMt 
which  IS  tppoperied  with  i|^?rpy.  Tb«  mcwipiii  isoH- 
IQi^cp  flistioguifb^  thpfie  ttung^;  ^^dt  W  our 
guid?  «i»d  judgp  ID  thi$  WPrld>  ^ncopragfis  rtj^nt-r 
fences  find  ^mpnish^s  ^CK^ingly.  Tho6|9  wlio  do 
ftvU  citnnot  do  it  by  it#  advicp»  fl^,  had  it  h^a  cqhv 
fulled,  it  would  hay^  preyputod  the  evil«  andt  hMiog 
\»m  »egkpt^»  ii  9Ught  to  b«  p£^nded;  bulk  it  is 
^w^^yn  metrcifuU  aiming  At  gocidi  and  evil  cau  apv^r 
l)#pp^n»  but  when  it  i»  qot  cowultf^.  Cpnseifnoc 
toMfs  us,  th^t  th*^rp  i^  m  humao.  being  upon  edrth 
that  hM  alwi^ya  b^pn  yintuou^  aM  gpod^  withwt 
d«iyiatiofi  ^  but  it  abp  t^lU  U9i  that  thi«  arii^  from 

llf^lept  OP  igppEancp:  tbp  fii^t  is  pqr  PWU  fliu|t» 

fyoid  thp  li^ttpf  Tmy  be  amended ;  hut»  till  hiWMM 
Mtqre  is  more  p^pct,  hp  who  dap#  bis  imt  ts^  pii«r 
i[pAt^^»  to  himsptf  ikp^  oj^pcs,  if  1^  worthy  n^avis  for 
it  iA  all  tba(  <pan,  hp  e«ppctpd  froni  hia  natwp  ^ 
pr^PPt  ppnditipp, 

^^  On  thia  accpunt/^  s^s  Sioipuid^^  *f  I  diiaU 
not  fatigue  mysplf  to  wdc  th^  v»hiph  i#  inapMsiUe; 
I  shall  not  consume  my  Ulp  i«  flattering  myself 
iHitkthe  Vi^n  bppps  Pif  spping  n  man  witkioufc  blame 
^d  pptir^ly  ipppppnts  ampng  w  muoi^ls^  who  liw 

uppp.  wh^t  tbp  paith  preq^pt^  t^  m«,  J£  I  wer^ 
h»ppjr  «APPg|i  (P  M  9W^  a  nipjp,  1 9hpuld  ^oipJUiy 
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• 

jBske  faim  known.  For  my  part,  erery  mah  irho 
does  not  a  diam^l  action  voluntarily^  I  praise 
biflii  I  love  him.  I  do  not  speak  of  ildcessity ;  for 
that  18  stronger  Uian  the  Gods  themselves;''  and 
what  mortal  nature  is  scarcely  capable  to  resist. 

Socrates  takes  up  thiii  sentence*  and  says,  '<  Si- 
monides  wits  too  well  tanght,  to  refer  this  ^  voluntas 
ri^  to  him  who  commits  such  shamefnl  actions  \ 
as  if  there  were  pec^le  who  did  ill  voluntarily  $  for  I' 
am  persuaded/'  he  says,  '^  that  of  all  philosophers^- 
thero  is  not  one  to  be  found,  who  says  that  men  sin 
voluntarily.  They  all  know  that  those  wh6  commit 
crimes,  commit  them  wfaetiber  they  will  or  anf 
therefore  Simonides  must  mean,  I  will  praise  him 
v^bmlarify  who  does  not  commit  crimes."  But; 
however  philosophers  may  construe  the  actions  of 
meiib  if  crimes  are  not  sometimes  committed  voiint* 
tarily  and  knowingly,  the  punishments  which  ana 
inflieted  for  those  crimes  must  be  unjust,  and  that 
of  destth  can  be  pothing  short  of  murder. 

The  actions  of  meh,  if  they  are  bad^  generally 
proceed  from  ignorance,^  or  a  want  of  the  true 
knowledge  of  Ood  and  nature ;  '^  for  that  science^'* 
as  Socrates  says,  '*  is  a  thing  that  is  capable  of 
coaramnding  man,  and  csin  put  him  into  a  stati 
never  to  be  conquered  by  any  passion;  and  that  sdl* 
the  potentates  upon  the  earth  shall  never  be  able  to 
force  btm  to  do  any  thing  but  what  this  science 
shdl  command  him,  for  it  is  done  sufficient  to  deli- 
ver hisa."   It  is,  as  Protagoras  says,  <  <  the  sti-on^est 
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of  aH  homan  tbin^'*    This,  then^  is  the  scienee 
which  is  most  worthy  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
Tictory  which    would  be  obtained  by  a  proJieF' 
knowledge  of  these  things,  would  establish  happt-* 
ness,  as  well  as  peace  and  good-will  among  man* 
kind;  for  the  defeat  of  all   their  enemies  wobld 
thereby  be  certain  and  complete,  and  the  power  of 
tlieir  influence  would  be  totally  subdued.    Coht'en- 
tion  and  bloodshed,  vice  and  crime,  as  well  as  pd«> 
yerty,  would  be  banished  from  the  world,  and  uni-^ 
versa!  peace  and  happiness  would  reign  in  their 
stead.     All  this  depends  upon  universal  educatioti,' 
founded  upon  true  principles;  but  these  principles, 
which  religion  would  teach,  will  never  have  their^ 
full  effect,  unless  they  form,  not  only  the  laws  of  all* 
governments,  but  the  sole  rules  for  the  conduct  audi 
actions  of  all  men.     It  evidently  appears,    thai 
human  nature  not  only  wants  to  be  instructed  W 
these  things,  but  to  be  supported  in  the  practice  (^ 
them ;  for,  as  virtue  cannot  resist  the  overwhelming' 
power  of  injustice,  it  can  only  be  supported  by  its 
apposite  quality,  or  justice.    Those  then,  who  have' 
the  administration  of  power,  should  lean  to  those- 
i&ost  requiring  their  support,  and  the  torrent  of  gid- 
dy faction  would  thereby  become  a  mild  and  gen-^ 
tie  stream,  or  one  uninterrupted  and  tranquil  course, 
r  The  abominable  idea  of  keeping  the  poor  in 
Ignorance,  as  well  as  poverty,  is  the  occasion  of  all 
the  evils  and  miseries  of  life.     It  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God  and  the  laws  of  nature.     God  filled  the 
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world  with  plenteousness  and  wisdom ;  but  the  ty^- 
ranny  aad  oppression  of  man  towards  man  prevents 
the  bounties  of  Providence  from  taking  their  natu-^ 
ral  course.  /  If  there  be  distributive  justice  as  weU 
as  distributive  bounty^  this  erring  principle  must 
have  its  punishment  in  some  way  or  other.     The 
laws  of  governments  can  never  be  voluntarily  obu' 
served,  unless  they  are  founded  upon  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  justice,  and  strictly  obeyed  by 
dll  classes  of  people.     The  same  may  be  said  witk 
respect  to  the  principles  of  education.     Societies^ 
kinsmen,  friends,  and  citizens  assemble  and  associ- 
ate, not  by  law,  but  by  nature.  '^  By  nature,  every- 
thing is  tied  to  its  like;  but  law,  which  is  a  tyrant 
over  man,  forceth  and  layeth  violent  hands  upoa 
nature,  on  many  occasions^."     Political  laws  often 
establish  rules  and  corporations  that  are  contrary  to' 
one  another,  but  nature  only  unites  those  that  arer 
of  the  same  kind;  therefore,  there  is  a  principle  of 
ontoa  in  nature  which  no  other  law  cau  establish*' 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  study  the  perfect  laws  of 
nature,  without  which  we  cannot  know  how  to  valujs 
the  laws  of  God,  or  obey  those  of  men.     Distinc-. 
tions  are  the  strength  of  sophistry,    but  justice,^ 
truth,  and  wisdom  know  no  distinctions  but  theii* 
contraries!     Nature  and  truth,  therefore,  associate 
with  their  like,  and  their  opposites  are  their  common: 
enemies,  without  distinction.     It  therefore  appears 
dear  that,  as  virtue  is  a  universal  principle,  alike  to 

*  Hippias.  * 
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all  who  poasess  it»  so  should  be  uoiversid  justice^  aiid 
the  priDciples  of  ttniTersal  educatkm  and  jrdigiooi 
for,  according  to  the  priociples  thtt  are  taoghtt  so 
will  be  tbe  priooiples  of  th6se  to  whom  they  are 
conveyed. 

Socratei,  who  had  gratuitously  made  the  edacai^ 
tiOA  of  youth  his  constant  study  and  pursuit  in  life^ 
says,  ^*  that  the  principles  which  are  taught  by 
education,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  man<^ 
kind.  We  withdraw  with  it/'  be  says,  ^^  being 
either  enriched  or  ruined  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  ;i 
and  therefore  we  should  consult  people  who  uMi 
not  only  of  greater  age  and  experience,  but  of 
greater  judgment  than  ourselves,  and  who  are  fully 
able  to  determine  upor^  this  important  affair.'* 
**  For/'  as  Protagoras  says,  *^  people  are  always  of 
the  sentiments  of  their  superiors,  and  speak  oxAy  hy 
their  mouths."  This  is  certainly  true,  for,  as  we 
have  every  thing  to  learn,  we  can  only  repeat  that 
which  we  have  been  told  or  taught ;  and  although 
it  is  true  that  Qoi  conducts  the  herds  to  tbe  pui^ 
q^ngs,  as  well  as  men  to  tbe  knowledge  of  virtue, 
yet  this  knowledge  is  not  conveyed  to  all  men  alike, 
in  the  irst  instance,  nor  by  natural  instinct,  bat  i^ 
ttfUght  through  the  medium  of  parents  or  otbenu* 
Yet  it  is.  true  that  all  knowledge  or  wisdom  origi* 
nates  with  Qod,  which  is  coefirmed  by  the  incon** 
travertible  truth,  **  that  none  can  correct  him  whom^ 
God  hath  abandoned  because  of  his  vicM,  aud 
none    can  make    straight  what    he    hath  made 
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crpo]c€d/'  Still,  the  rales  for  our  conduct  in  life 
inay  l^e  taught  and  established  by  early  and  cor-^: 
rect  ^ucatioq,  and  by  inculcating  the  true  princi-* 
pies  pf  religion,  virithout  deviation  or  waverings 
This  shifting  and  winding  are  a  great  evil  to  society 
and  impediment  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Ttm 
tmtb  of  religion  can  only  be  established  by  follow-^ 
ii^g  the  trae  principles  and  proofs  of  the  Gospel,  whicfai 
is,  iq  every  respect,  the  trae  religion  of  nature>  found-* 
ed  on  the  strongest  proofs;  but,  in  order  to  define 
or  explain  what  it  is,  it  has  been  cast  into  so  many 
shapes  and  forms,  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  traces  of 
its  original  form  or  purity,  without  applying  to  it^ 
original  source.  It  is  to  this  source,  then,  that 
educa^on  should  fix  the  minds  of  youth ;  for  if 
truth  is  not  to  be  found  there,  we  may  despair  of 
ever  finding  it  elsewhere.  It  is  very  clear  that, 
paganism,  sophistry,  deism,  atheism,  the  various 
sects  of  religion,  and  also  all  the  evils  and  miseries 
of  life,  proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  the  true  priQ-» 
ciples  of  the  Gospel ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  in 
the  characters  a^d  sentiment9  of  men,  we  cap  tracq 
the  foots^ps  of  truth,  and  that  the  degeneracy  of 
mefi  is  only  the  Mrant  of  this  kqowle^^,  and  thsK 
tb^ir  vicl^nesei  and  misery  proceed  from  this  tgr. 
nc^BiMre;  but  as  there  was  an  appointed  time  for  thif 
cre^ttion,  or  for  being  upon  earth,  sq  there  mi^st  bq 
for  th^  perfoction  of  wisdom,  and  it  is  tQ  be  hoped 
tha^  t^ei  time  is  qot  fs^  distant 
)$j)Qwl6dge,  a^  before  observed,  is  derived  froiq 
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(he  sanie  source  that  gave  life,  because^  without 
Kfe,  we  could  not  possess  knowledge.  Knowledge  is 
not  imparted  to  us  at  our  birth,  because  we  are  not 
then  capable  of  receiving  it,  nor  is  it  conveyed  by 
the  operation  of  natnre  alone,  nor  possessed  by  all 
alike,  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  conveyed  by 
other  means,  and  the  cause  is  very  plain.  Know>- 
ledge  consists  of  two  things;  the  knowledge  df 
good  and  the  knowledge  of  evil.  Now  good  and 
^vil  cannot  exist  together,  nor  in  contiguity,  nor  be 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  thing,  nor  can  any 
person  pursue  both  at  the  same  instant ;  therefore 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  imparted  by 
revelation  or  inspiration,  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
i^oul,  when  it  is  capable  of  receiving  it;  but  the  soul 
must  be  first  made  sensible  of  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil,  before  it  can,  of  itself,  be  capable  of 
judging  of  either;  therefore,  "where  little  is  given, 
little  is  required;**  and  therefore  men,  in  a  mi- 
serable state  of  sin  and  wickedness,  through  igno« 
fance,  will  not  suffer  for  their  sins  like  those  who 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  sin  is  and  its 
consequences.  It  appears  evident,  that  there  are 
different  stages  of  improvement  before  man  can 
attain  perfect  knowledge,  but  which  state,  by  the 
powers  of  his  intellect  and  energies,  he  will  at  last 
attain ;  for  although  children  are  born  in  sin  and 
consequent  ignorance,  yet  it  is  the  consequence  of 
the  sins  of  their  parents,  with  which  they  ard  cor- 
rupted or  contaminated  at  their  birth;  thus  the 
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•Bios  of  the  fathers  fall  upon  their  children;  bat  to 
to  the  ioul  is  giveny  individually,  free  will,  which 
means  to  reason  between  right  and  wrongs  and 
to  direct  the  actions  of  men  by  their  judgment,  as 
it  expands,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  good  or  evil 
impressions,  and  it  is  incapable  of  judging  for  itself 
without  being  taught,  and  therefore  children  en« 
tirely  depend  upon  their  parents,  or  education,  and 
the  objects  which  are  presented  to  them,  for  their 
good  or  evil  conduct  in  life. 

It  has  been  a  question  in  all  ages,  that,  as  the 
Creator  is  all  power  and  goodness,  why  evil  should 
remain  so  long  upon  the  earth,  and  why  man  is  not 
at  once  made  good  and  perfect  ?  To  this  might  be 
answered^  that  man  could  have  no  free  will,  if  he 
bad  no  choice;  and  that^  being  born  in  sin  and  a 
degenerated  state,  by  the  ill  use  that  has  been  made 
of  bis  freedom,  he  must  labour  for  his  redemption 
by  bis  own  energies  and  endeavours ;  for,  instead  of 
being  now  free,  he  is  become  a  slave  to  sin  and 
death,  and  nothing  but  his  own  efforts  can  emanci* 
pate  him.  Besides,  if  man  had  no  free  will,  he  would 
be  a  listless  being,  like  the  plants  that  grow  and 
live,  but  neither  know  pain  nor  pleasure,  for  he  only 
can  know  the  one  who  has  felt  the  other.  And 
what  would  the  use  of  his  faculties  be,  if,  like  the 
beast  of  the  field,  he  had  nothing  more  to  obey- 
than  the  calls  of  thirst  and  hunger,  or  any  other 
demands  of  nature  ?  He  could  not  then  be  said  to 
be  free;  nor  is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  he  can  be 
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enffr^ly  fVce  m  this  life^  for  the  cafls  6f  laaitkh 
mmt  be  oibe7ed5  AlttiMigh  they  may  be  goi«Mic4 
by  r6aseD% 

<  The  natere  of  mmi  is  diff^reM  fi^na  that  oi^  amy 
other  being  of  the  dUdatioiiy  aind  it  canodt  htf  SH^ 
^^esed  that  he  is  iiiteiided  fev  no  othei^  purposef  but 
that  of  dv^iRg  upon  ih&  earth,  wt^ttgting  #ttM  his 
Mh)w  kiiid^  and  topturiti^  «he  bi^te  creation.  Tht 
pM^6ses  for  which  b6  was  piimaTily  created  Md 
is  ultimately  designed,  are  kbe^k!^  only  to  God} 
but  lie  has*  intelligence  enongb  to  know  that  ttiere 
iBitie  both  gbodf  and  e^ii,  e^n^  ^  they  i<egard  tfafih  lifev 
Knd^at  his  dwn  wiil  aad  cb6tde;  and  if  w^  idtow 
Itet  there  is  such  a  thi^g  as  justice,  t€Wttf6s^  t^ptti 
i^shmeMs,  either  itt*  tl^is  t4F<>rl<t  ot<  the  neM,  lh«y 
^ill  he'dispfen^d  aocording  Se  diir  meritB  or  d^te^evtsi 
'S^he'Wiokedmiay  be  prospei^otfs  for  a  tiii^e>  bliC^  W 
fh^M  be  jtistioe,  this  prosperity  catioot  be  eterilal^ 
and^  e^en  if  exisienoie  ended  with  this  liftfi  jtisttos 
w^ould  demand  thaft  no  man  should  ba^e  a^  prefer*^ 
enoe  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  but  those  #hO 
Most  deserve  them  In  that  case^  either  wickedriass 
eauid«  not  pra9{>er  for  a  moment,  or  it  must^be^  M 
Wime;  but  it  we-  allow  it  to  be  u6  criitfe^  the 
feortian  raiee'W^tild  then-  be  seen  destroy ed^  fer  the 
gdod  of  this  life^  would  be  solely  possessed  by  the 
tumvp&^BtM^  atodf  ihebe  ^i^at  leass  weuld  deMKiy 
^moh^dther  by  itiei^  ehvte^  eoM^ntious.  It  is  tbevcM 
^e  ol^eaN^  that  jwtiee  aAid^  truth  will  jtidg#  of  th« 
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iMttioiMi  of  m«ii»  and,  accordii^  to  the  tert  of  their 
elanding  proofi,  so  will  be  their  sentence. 

This  doctrine  should  be  made  clear  to  all  youth. 
Mid  not  be  confomded  by  sophistry  or  changeaUe 
reuoaiags-;  for  orations  may  be  made  with  nsry 
ipeciotti  omamettts  of  eloquence,  arid  yet  be  de«* 
saroedlj  disregarded,  unless  they  are  substantiated 
bjr  proofs  of  truth  and  jus^e,  to  which  all  nature 
will  yield,  however  perverse  and  obsllinale.  For 
fidiehood  may  have  its  flowery  fictions,  and  succeed 
in  opposing  truth  for  a  while,  but  when  referred  to 
proof,  it  becomes  psdsied  by  the  consciousness  ef 
its  own  weakness*  EdncatioB  should  therefore  bt 
fimnded  on  trutk,  with  proofs  to  support  it,  or  the 
^ronge^  presumptions:  will  scarcely  avail.  Show 
youth  what  is  best  for  their  good  and  happiness^ 
and  they  will  believe  it;  but  they  may  be  told  a 
thoneand  times,  and  yet  have  their  doubts.  This  is 
the.  Afferenoe  between  theoiy  and  practicet  txma^ 
ple^aad  precept.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  b^orcl 
sqeiety  can  be  much  improved,  all  men  should  hm 
emulous  to  show  a  good  eatami^»  p«ticularlyi 
those  who  have  the  greatest  influence  in  guiding 
the  conduct  and  the  affairs  of  irien. 

bk*  the  progress  of  education,  it  is  necessary  ta 
say  somethings  and  not  a  little,  upon  the  subject  of 
friendship^  Friendship  is  the  social  tie  diat  binds> 
mam  to  man,  and  renders  him  sensible  of  the  know<> 
ledge  of  his  Grod.  But  we  must  still  have  a^&rtlher: 
explanation  of  friendship,  as  it  regards  men.   Some 
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say  it  cannot  be  divided  among  many  persons,  and 
others  say  it  may  be  extended  to  all  roankindi 
Some  say  that  it  can  neither  be  divided  nor  extend- 
ed,  but  must  be  fixed  upon  one  object.  If  the 
latter  opinion  be  true,  we  can  only  expect  to  find 
true  friendship  in  God,  the  source  from  which  it  is 
derived.  But  friendship  among  men  is  the  influence 
of  that  which  God  possesses;  for  he  distributes  hii 
friendship  to  all  mankind,  who  are  worthy  of  re** 
ceiving  it.  We  may  therefore  associate  friendship 
Avith  its  like  or  kind,  but  we  cannot  interchange  it 
with  others,  or  with  those  to  whom  God  has  not 
given  His  friendship.  Friendship,  therefore,  can 
only  be  known  among  good  men^  for  the  wicked 
do  not  possess  it,  and  this  we  see  clearly  every 
iJ?iy  of  our  lives.  . 

i\  Shakespeare  makes  it  appear,  that  firiendship  de^ 
pends  upon  prosperity,  which  has  many  friends; 
*>  for  in  prosperous  days  they  swarm,  but.in  adverse 
they  withdraw  their  heads,  not  to  be  found,  though 
sought'^  But  this  representation  of  friendship^ 
though  true,  and  a  true  picture  of  human  nature^ 
^taking  human  nature  in  its  corrupt  state,,  and  is 
also  a  reflection  or  stain  of  the  deepest  die  that 
can  be  cast  on  the  fallen  dignity  of  man  ^  and  this 
was  what  Shakespeare  intended,  as  well  as  to  show 
the  distinction  between  true  and  false  friendship* 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better  thao 
Shakespi^are,  for  there  \»  not  a  human  thought  but 
he  has  expressed  in  words,  coined  and  carved,  or 
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setft  ifom'heaireQ  for  the  purpose.  '  Th6  friendshifl 
which  Shakespeare  here  described  is  such  as  may 
be  said  to  be  possessed  by  the  wicked;  a  mere 
show  of  friendship,  a  shadow  without  a  substance^ 
and  a  true  emblem  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature;  but  when  Shakespeare  describes  true  friend- 
ship/ it  appears  a  very  different  thing  and  of  a  very 
different  character.     '*  If  thou  hast  Criends  in  their 
adoption  tried^  grasp  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops 
of  steel*/'   No  change  can  separate  true  friendship 
but  the  forfeiture  of  the  claim,  nor  can  any  cir- 
cumstances divide  good  men;    they  will  always 
remaia  what  they  are,  united  in  the  same  bond» 
and' their  dissolution  can  be  occasioned  by  no  other 
circumstance  than  a  total  subversion  or  change  of 
their  nature  and  character.    Death  even  does  not 
divide  them,  for  as  friendsbij^  descends  from  heaven 
Uy  earth,  so  will  it  ascend  from  ejsrth  to  beaven«; 
For  who .  can  forget  a  deceased  friend  ? 
'  Nothing  ennobles  and  elevates  the  mind  mor6 
than  true  friendship^  aod  no.  one  can  be  in  a  more 
deplorable  situation  than  he  who  may  be  said  to 
have  no  friends.     We  should  therefore  be'  carefitl 
not  only  to  create  and  preserve  friendship^  but  also 
to  merit  it,,  for  it  cannot  be  long  possessed  but  by> 
the  deserving;     That  friendship  which  is  boughl 
and  sold^  is  like  the  fitckle  w'mds  of  heaven^ 'tis: 
mine  to-day  and  thine  to-morrow;  a  sounding  name< 
without  a  substarice,  or  shadow  of  a  baseless  things 

*  Poldnius's  advice  to  his  SOD. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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iHit  troe  ftietidship  never  strays,  for  should  the 
irieissitiidei^  of  life  separate  true  frieiids^  Urn  metnorjr 
16  still  left,  attd  also  the  consolatioB^  that  God,  who 
imitee  firteodship,  is  an  eternal  friend  and  never  de* 
sertB  those  who  ar^  deserting  of  His  friendship. 

Friendship,  perhaps,  cannot  always  be  entirdj 
Qonfided  to  one  or  a  few  persons  -,  for  fiiend4iit» 
18  bountiiy  and  expansive,  like  all  good ;  it  should 
t^isrelbpe  extend  to  aft  mankind  who  merit  it;  but 
1^  the  assoetatioM  of  BEien  are  generally  confined 
10  a  s|nall  eircte,  it  cannot  be  extended  beyond  that 
i^pjidre^  a«  fer  M  re]aj;es  to  the  common  accqptattoo 
o^tho  terM  of  intimate  friendship.  Yet  a  man  m^ 
be  a  frietid  to  the  poor,  or  a  friend  to  all  mankind,. 
wtmh  makes^  friendship  miiversal  and  uidimitedj. 
and  tids  is  a  kind  of  friendship  wUch  youth  should 
be- taught,  and  in  which  they  should  be  instructed^ 
a*  weli  ae  in  private  and  intimate  friendship;  but 
the  latter  requires^  the  most  caution ;  fer,  if  tbqfs 
Aow  partialis  in^  their  friendship^  they  diQiuldJ>e 
easefhl  in^  bestowing  it  o»  the  nmst  worthy  and 
deserving  ol9ects>  a»  no  return  of  friendshsp  can  be 
eBDj^feed  from  the  wicked  If  this,  caution,  wene: 
propelif  observed^  mankind  would  then  study  to 
d^iierve  and  covet  t^  friendship  off  each  other^.  be* 
eaiaaeth^  wetuld  undecstand  its  nature  and  valuer 
and  know  the  only  terms  by  which  it  could  be  ok* 
taioed;  fi>r  peisonst  of  opposite  characters  and 
putaulls  cabne^er  form  true  friendships. 

Of  all  the  endoiirments  of  human  associations. 


iii  mom  valuable,  or  moi^  eofitributSve  to 
earlMjr  t»ppitke0B  than  friendship.      Friencbhip,' 
^f§  AriBtdd^,  is  Ttiont  eflsential  to  the  eDjojment' 
of  life,  iR>r  without  friends  no  one  would  choose  td 
live,  tlloQgh  possessed  of  all  other  advantaged.  The* 
rich  and  powerful,  he  says,  stand  most  in  need  of 
ftrendis.  Without  wh^tn  their  prosperity  could  neither 
be  pmehred  nor  enjoyed.    When  cottcord  ripena 
into  fnendsbip,  the  rules  of  justice  are  snperfluous; 
but  unfortunately  men  love  each  other  only  as  long 
as  inntual  advantage  results  fh>m  their  friiendsMp; 
and  the  same  observation  is  also  applicable  When 
theif  affection  is  founded  on  pleasure,  or  partici- 
pated between  th^  se^tes.      Heraclitus  says,  that 
natdre  re^mres  and  seeks  its  counterpart;    lik^ 
ta¥&B  its^  litoe^  and  none  can  agree  in  ftiendsMp  o)r 
affection  who  are  not  of  the^  saMe  hMrits  and  $tMW 
ments.     A  l^ilnous  mad  cannot  live  in  fKenAAip 
wilh^  the  great,  unless  they  are  an  niucfa  dispoMd^ 
to  respect  his  superiority  of  vittne^  as  he  ii§  d?spos«^ 
to  honour  their  snpefiort^  of  fortune;  because  the^ 
law  »f  e<Joalit^,  which  is  the  sOul  of  friendshifi, 
WoM  otherwise  be  violated,  and  as  men  in  pwHf 
are^gebbrally  too  much  intoxicated  with  their  pro- 
sperity to  ttiake  this  just  sacrifice,  they  seldobt  €ti^ 
joy  the  inestimable  benefit  of  virtuous  friendship. 

In  politicjBd  life  we  see  popular  men  who  seem  to 
have  innavnerable  friends.  They  are  in  general 
flatterers  of  the  multitude ;  but  a  public  character/ 
without  flattery  may,  by  his  real  worth,  recom-^ 
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mend  hitiiielf  to  the  gratitude  of  many  who  are  hi^t 

friends  poIiticaUj ;  though  fptends,  strictly  so  eali-^ 

ed«  canoot  be  numerous^  and  happy  is  the  man  who^ 

finds  even  a  few  of  them.     In  all  things,  the  best 

ohiaracters  are  the  fittest    models    for   imitation. 

Friendship  is  a  community  of  enjoyments,  but  the 

friendship  of  bad  men  is  as  corrupt  and  unstable  a» 

^emselyes,  and  is  so  far  from  being  advantageous 

to  either  party,,  that  it  tends  only  to  plunge  them 

both  still  deeper  into  depravity  and  wretchednesjs;! 

whereas  virtuous  friendship,  or  associations  for  vir« 

tuoiuf  and  good  purposes,  grow  continually  more 

firm;  and  intimate^    The  examples  and  exertions  oi 

good    men  mutually  improve  and  perfect  each 

other,  but  the  best  friends  people  can  have  also  ia 

this  world,  next  to  the  friehdship  of  God,  are  Just:; 

political  Institutions  of  their  country. 

,  Nothing,  one  should  suppose^  would  contribute 

more  to  correct  and  moralize  the  human  mind  thai^ 

llie  comparison  between  depravity  and  virtue.  The 

Tirtuous  man  only  is  at  peace  within  himself.    The 

<;omplete  villainf  says  Aristotle,  is  always  visibly 

at  vArianc^  with  himself,  and  all  others  are  similariy 

affected,  in  proportion  to  their  progress  in  wicked* 

ness,  or  being  subdued  by  vicious  pleasures, -and 

who  may  be  said  to  rash  into  voluntary  destraction 

with  their  eyes  open*    In  the  same  manner  others 

dirough  laziness  or  cowardice,  avoid  that  conduct 

which  they  know  most  likely  to  promote  their  hap- 

piujess.    When  men  proceed  to  the  last  stage  of 
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Aepfwntyi  they  become  as  odious  to  themselves  ab 
they  are  detestable  toothers,  and  therefore  often 
tfestroy  their  own  lives ;  and  even  before  they,  ar- 
rive at  this  deplorable  condition,  they  are  fearful 
of  themselves,  and  fly  to,  or  prefer,  any  kind  of  so* 
ciety  to  that  of  their  own  reflections,  or  the  re^ 
membrance  of  their  past  crimes,  which  haunt  their 
ineaiory,  and  the  meditated  guilt  which  is  continue 
-ally  occurring  to  their  fancy.  As  they  have  no^ 
4hing  in  them  which  is  amiable,  they  cannot  be  the 
objects  of  their  own  love.  Neither  their  joys  nor 
4iieir  sorrows  are  consistent.  Their  whole  soul  is  in 
Sedition,  distracted  between  contending  principles^ 
the  pleasure  of  one  giving  pain  to  another,  and 
-when  the  worst  principles  prevail,  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  the  bitterest  remorse.  If  such  be  the 
wretchedness  of  wickedness,  how  blissful  then  must 
be  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  how  strenuously  ought 
we  to  exert  ourselves  in  order  to  become  good  men, 
that  we  may  live  not  only  in  peace  and  friend- 
riiip  with  ourselves,  but  be  worthy  of  the  friendship 
of  others  I  A  bad  man  has  nothing  biit  himsdf  in 
view,  whereas  a  good  man  loses  sight  of  himself  and 
aims  chiefly  at  friendly  and  honourable  actions 
towards  others. 

'  Another  thing  to  be  instilled  in  the  minds  of 
youth'  is,  to  guard  against  covetottsness ;  foraco* 
vetoiis  man  is  never  satisfied,  or  happy,  but  always 
miserable  in  himself.  When  he  has  one  estate,  he 
wants  a  second^  and  when  he  possesses  oiie  objict. 
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lie  slvmys  mAtn  fer  mttotlwr'to  miuaSjf  bis  4m«a^ 
and  he  no  sooner  gets  ibis  tba^  ttmi^ris^tiitt  Men^ 
thing  waiifcing;  so  that»  like  the  wsetifiWe  imi^  is 
Sierace,  ^^  he  always  wants  anothar  eomer  W^  otas- 
plate  the  beauty  of  his  fidd/^  But  ihe  oMdaiate 
end  contented  oian  has  bo  such  gra^ng,  aiwrici^W 
iaeiing ;  he  is  always  happy  with  the  least  paifUlle 
neans  that  can  prednce  it  The  throne  of  hftppi* 
«e8s  is  tberefope  in  a  eoatentad  mind,  whose  wonts 
we  confined  to  that  which  God  shall  ho9toWi  audi* 
grateful  for  that  which  it  possesses. 
•  And  here  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  gfatitwi9f 
jritboist  ifUoh  the  bounteous  giiU  wlucih  vif tiie  eon 
Iwstow,  are  hmnfalccl  and  degraded,  and  its  eoQif^ny 
m  the  foulest  stain  that  toints  or  blots  the  hiioMli 
ufaaracter.  Nothing,  can  exceed  the  aoblefteis  of 
isf  a  gratefnl  mind,  and  nothing  can  90ipM9  the 
Ittiatoess  of  its  opposite  character ;  and  tbeiefojo 
Am  ^)ets  wry  yasAy  seat  Bnitiii  to  hell  for  the 
^orine  of  ingratiti|de.  If  moo  have  not  the  gmte- 
4odo  to  fed  and  confess  the  bOwtioa  they  ffcoiwr* 
theif  should  not  ham  the  baseness  or  meanoms  to 
iaccep*  them;  bat  it  is  Only  base  minds  that  omi  be 
oapdde  ctf  ingratitude^  and  snob  as  are  tti4eseiTiiig 
of  the  bounties  of  benevolence.  The  noblo  mind 
must  bo  unconsciout  of  such  a  crime^  atid  Ihoiefore 
4t  would  bo  mmeooaaary  to  ft«i»  the  pages  crfitrue 
^rtao,  whidi  ought  to  Im  the  basis  of  «loe«tio«» 
hy  a  fopresentatiOQ  of  its  enoroKitiWf 
r  I^ii  also  Moossary  to  Isool  <tf  thai  futi  of  ^ii«a- 
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fi0ii  vihkA  reloles  to  bMOi^,  or  charity»  which  ib 
llie  MMoBt  put  of  httmoa  naMipe,  aad  which  Hows 
from  the  tvue  worce  <^  firtue.  Charity  is  free  to 
gvve»  but  riow  to  reeeivie:  it  ejects  no  r^Cmn. 
Tree  charity  requires  no  badge  to  sbdW  the 
d^frerietioR  of  the  olyect  it  has  rdieted,  or  to  eat- 
4ei  iti  own  beuntj;  it  haft  its  reward  in  itself^ 
Aom  ^le  feeNng  of  gratification  which  it  inspires. 
The  difficehy  which  Christ  eitpressed  of  a  rich  man 
entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  natnral  and 
jut.  The  temptations  attending  wealth  ate  sttcfa  as 
faiiaeMui  natnie  can  hardly  at  all  times  resist.  All 
vice  may  be  porchased^  but  virtue  is  tmt  to  be 
bought  or  sold^  If  a  man  be  avaricions,  and  totriiy 
giveo  up  to  selfish  desires,  he  can  have  no  true 
charitjr  or  benevolence  towards  others.  The  mote 
wealth  he  possesses,  the  more  is  he  desirous  of  the 
aeqnirement  of  riches,  because  he  conceives  it  pro* 
enres  him  the  gratification  of  all  his  wishes )  but  it 
never  does,  for  he  always  wants  something  which 
he  does  not  possess,  and  when  he  g^s  that  some- 
thing, it  is  still  the  same  thing,  for  he  always  wants 
sooethmg  more  which  he  has  not  gdt,  and  which  is 
not  to  be  purchased;  and  this  may  be  healthy  jieace 
of  noind,  eontent,  or  virtue,  which  InMre  no  money 
price. 

When  the  rich  man  extolled  his  own  virtues,  and 
the  good  uses  he  had  made  ef  his  wealth,  he  asked 
Christ,  <«  what  mote  he  bad  to  do  to  be  saved/' 
To  which  Christ  answered  and  said,  «^  Sett  aU  thou 


Iia$t»  give  the  money  to  the  poor,  arid  follow  mcV 
These  were  hard  terms^  nor  could  Christ  oiean  that 
•these  were  the  only  terms  of  salration;  but  be 
.knew  the  man^  and  therefore  he  was  sensible  tlM^ 
Jthese  terms. would  not  be  complied  with ;  that  he 
was  wedded  to  his  wealth,  and  could  not  bring  him^ 
i^lf  to  part  with  its  even  for  the  sake  of  his  soul. 
This  man  thoiught  he  had  done  enoughs  by  not 
having  committed  the  general  and  worst  evils,  ui 
^fe ;  and  by  doing,  perhaps,  some  good,  when  it 
put  himself  to.  no  inconvenience.  There  are  too 
;many  of  this  description  of  people  in  life,  who  pride 
.tbepiselves  upon  not  doing  evil  to  others,  and  of 
•^ing  good  when  it  does  not  injure  or  inconvenieac^ 
.tbeiQselves.  This  is  a  kind  of  salvo  for  the  soi4» 
•but  it  is  not  the  true  virtuous  or  Christian  character 
Jt  is  not  what  education  should  teach,  more  than  .it 
js  what  religion  will  allow.  This  sort  of  bbonty 
&lls  by  drops  from  a  Inke-warm  soul,  that  has  :no 
^are  for  any  thing  but  the  bare  preservation  <^  it- 
.self. 

If  a  man  give  merely  what  he  does  not  want, .  it 
if^an  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  gift;  it  is  only  parting 
.with  that  for  which  he  has  no  need,  or  hie  would 
not  have  parted  with  it;  but  he  who  would  pavt 
with  that  which  would  contribute  to  his  own  com- 
^brtSi  because  be  conceives  it  will  do  more  good  to 
:<>thers  who  are  more  in  want  of  it  than  himself,  has 
such  a  soul  as  a  good  man  only  can  possess.  This 
4hfiolpgy  Utru^e  Christian  charity,  and  true  moral 
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-tnd  Christian  doctrine,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  na« 
tuie,  and  can;  only  be  opposed  by  those  narrow 
minds  and  selfish  beings,  who  admit  of  no  law  but 
sdf  preservation  and  self  gratification,  the  nature  of 
which  they  do  not  understand.    These  people  say, 
we  have  no  right  or  title  to  the  benevolence  of 
4)thers.    Then  what  right  or  title. have  those  miser<> 
able'  minded  men  to  that  which  they  possess?  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  bounty  of  others,  and  both  of 
Providence  and  mankind,  these  selfish  beings  had 
not  been  what  they  are.    Should  they  then  not 
contribute  and  bestow  the  same  bounty  to  others 
which  they  have  themselves  received  ?    These  ane 
like  the  people  whom  the  poets  so  justly  condemn 
•for  the  crime  of  ingratitude,  and  one  cannot  avoid 
vepeating  this  false  and  cruel  principle,  which  is 
endeavoured  to  be  promulgated  by  too  many,  and 
-which  too  much  gains  ground.    It  is  a  desirable 
and  flattering  hypothesis  for  those  who  possess  all 
-that  the  bounty  of  Providence  can  bestow ;  it  is  a 
favourable  and  convenient  %xiom  for  therai,  as  it 
screens  lliem  from  all  reflection,  and  sanctions  the 
•jhlse  views  to  which  they  are  naturally  too  much 
.inclined ;  but  it  is  a  principle  whose  basis  is  formed 
-on  shallow  ground,  and  will  not  support  the  solid 
structure  of  animated  reason  and  conscious  virtue. 
.Sdfish  desires  are  the  greatest  injury  that  can  be  to 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Were 
(every  one  to  look  only  to  himself,  and  his  own  gra- 
4i^catiQns,  wl^Q  could  expect  to  prosper,  or  who 
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-  eren  could  exist  ?  No  one  could  rise  but  hy  piun^ 
der,  and  merit  would  have  no  reward.  And  who 
would  be  safe  in  time  of  necessity  i 

Nature  naturally  aims  at  perfection  and  ha|^ii^ 
jfiessy  but  cannot  attain  it  of  its  own  accord,  or  witl^ 
€Kit  the  aid  and  cbarity  of  otfaerSi  It  is  clear^  then, 
that  roan  is  not  safe,  in  any  situation  or  condttMui 
of  life,  without  the  assistance  of  others.  He  is 
neither  capable  of  guiding  nor  supporting  himsalf 
without  aid ;  and  if  the  social  bond  of  amity,  cha- 
rity, and  mutual  good  will  among  men,  be  AsBimiy^ 
ed,  man,  by  being  left  to  his  individual  powers  and 
selfish  appetites,  would  become  the  asost  helpless, 
deplorable,  and  degraded  being  of  the  creation.  It 
is  therefwe  necessary  that  men  should  live  mutuai- 
ty  to  assist  each  other,  being  ready  to  give  as  well 
as  to  receive ;  for  he  who  does  not  return  kindness  is 
unjust  and  ungrateful,  and  he  who  commits  inja»- 
tice  must  expect,  at  some  tkne  pr  other,  that  the 
same  return  will  be  made  to  himsdif  $  and,  thens- 
ibre,  he  who  possesses  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
should  suffer  others  to  partake  of  his  bounty ;  fer 
the  time  may  be  when  he  may  also  require  lo  pap» 
ticipate  in  the  benefits  which  others  may  receive, 
and  which  may  not  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Edu- 
cation should  point  out,  with  emphasis,  this  naturai 
principle,  for  true  religion  consists  in  tliese  Ifaii^ 
and  should  be  blended,  not  only  with  edueatioo,  but 
with  all  good  governments ;  for  education  ia  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  true  rel^ion^  and  good  gp^ 
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venmwit  »  to  establiah  the  law«,  rules,  and  prac^ 
ttceofiti 

TberQ  i$  abo  a  point  of  importance,  wbicb  ought 
la  ha  4aoided  for  the  instmction  of  youth,  and 
wlmb  relates  to  bearing  tbe«e  evils  which  we  can^ 
not  avoid,  and  from  which  Socrates  has  drawn  the 
prociple,  *^  that  the  injustice  of  men  ought  not  to 
okUterate  in  us  those  Cfertain  sentiments,  nl^bick 
jmtmK  has  engraven  in  our  hearts,  and  Which  Si-? 
BMNnidea  caUs  by  the  name  of  necessity  s  becanse 
we  nrasfc  absolutely  submit  to  them,  and  obey  them^ 
or  cease  to  be  men.*'  Thuti  oeqesaity  is  said  to^ 
have  no  law. 

The  defitiition  of  this  principle  of  Socrates  seenui 
to  felate  as  much  to  patience  and  fortitude,  as  it 
does  to  necessity ;  for  patience  atad  fortitude  teach 
na  to  endure,  as  much  as  necessity  obliges  us  to 
submit  to  do,  or  to  perform,  that  which  cannot  be 
avoided;  and  Socrates  gives,  as  eacamples,  *^  that  wSL 
t)|f  ^uses  of  complaint  that  an  iU*tempericd  faUier 
9f  flMther,  an  unjust  country^  or  cruel  master  can 
gyvet  W^  will  never  justify  our  aversion  to  diem,  or 
avAboriae  Ja  spirit  of  disobedience,  vengeance,  or 

Cirtainlyf  a  good  asan  will  never  letom  evil  for 
evib  but  hie  wiU  tiy  to  avoid  evil  if  he  can ;  and,  if 
he  aamnti  he  wiH  aubmit  to  it  with  patitoce  and 
fiMrtttndct^  aa  being  a  ease  of  necessity  which  he 
cannot  mohgI.  The  conduct  of  a  bad  or  a  good 
man,  upon  suck  aa  occasion,  or  under  vodi  cirounip 
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stances^  will  be  very  different  in  their  principles } 
the  one  will  seek  revenge,  the  other  will  have  for* 
bearance ;  the  one  will  have  recourse  to  violence, 
and  the  other  to  patience  and  fortitude.  This  shows 
the  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  nmnh 
the  wise  and  the  ignorant.  j 

It  is  however  hard,  that  a  good  and  jnsfc  matt 
should  ever  be  put  to  this  trial  of  virtue  in  necaiH 
sity ;  and  it  must  be  a  bad  and  miserable  coottlVy, 
where  virtue  is  not  rewarded,  even  in  this  life.  But; 
in  the  wickedness  of  this  world,  we  must  lexpedt 
disappointments,  and  there  is  no  certainty  of  vir- 
tuous reward  but  in  the  next.  This  is  the  siippioit 
of  man,  and  upon  which  he  may  confidently  trust, 
if  be  deserve  it ;  or,  ^<  who  could  bear  the  whips 
and  scorns  of  fortune,  the  proud  man's  contumely^ 
and  all  the  ills  which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
takes^?'*  The  troubles  and  disappointments  ^ 
this  world  may,  however,  be  borne  by  a  mind  cod* 
scious  of  virtuous  integrity.  That  such  a  mind 
should  be  neglected  and  ill  requited,  certaitily 
seems  hard  and  unjust;  but  there  is  a  still  moit 
dreadful  state  of  existence  than  this.  A  just  man 
may  bear  with  the  injustice  of  the  world ;  but,  of  aH 
the  situations  and  conditions  in  life,  the  most  deplo- 
rable is  that  of  the  man  who  is  not  only  detected  by 
the  world,  but  abandoned  by  his  God.  The  horroroif 
this  situation  makes  one  tremble  at  the  thought: of 
it ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  state  of  miMfy 
is,  mifortunately,  a  case  too  common. 

*  Shakespeare. 
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Edircation  should  be  so  conducted,  as  to  guard 
and  protect  jouth  from  falling  into  the  horrors 
of  this  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  should 
point  out  to  them,  that,  if  they  observe  the  true 
principles  of  religion,  this  could  never  happen«> 
They  may,  indeed,  be  despised  by  the  world,  if  they 
do  not  follow  the  ways  of  it,  or  are  even  unfortu* 
nate;  but  they  will  never  be  forsaken  by  their  God 
on  that  account  Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples, 
**  If  ye  are  of  the  world,  the  world  loveth  its  like ; 
but,  as  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  the  world  hateth 
you*"  There  are  also  time  and  hope  for  redemption, 
by  the  power  of  repentance,  in  almost  any  situation 
oMife,  if  iaithfuUy  applied ;  and  the  world  should 
ako  relax  and  be  more  ready  to  forgive  a  repentant 
sinner;  for,  without  it,  few  are  so  happy  as  not/ta 
stand  in  fear  of  punishment. 

It  IS  not  right  for  men  to  judge  of  others,  unlessi 
they  are  perfectly  innocent  themselves,  Cicero,  in 
his  oration  against  Cecillius  said,  <'  Learn  from  nie. 
how. many  qualifications  a  man  ought  to  possess^ 
who  arraigns  the  character  of  another.  First,  he 
should  have  integrity  and  unspotted  innocence ;  for 
nothing  is  so  contemptible  as  that  a  man  should  im- 
peseh  the  character  of  another,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  vindicate  his  own."  Neither  is  the  world  alwayti 
the  proper  judge  of  human  actions ;  for  it  judges 
from  circumstances,  and  generally,  according  to 
success.  To  be  respected  by  the  world,  we  must 
be  fortunate,  or  we  cannot  long  secure  its  respect  or 
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aipplaus^ ;  And,  BS  w6  are  not  alwayii  duh^  ttt  IM^  for- 
tuAald  and  sucibessfiiU  ^6  canHot  siwkyi^  b6  ctft* 
tm\h  of  the  r^ect  or  good  opiDibn  of  the  worid*. 

Oefierally  speaking,  it  is  thie,  that  our  good  for- 
tone  itk  life  depends  upon  oar  own  eit^rtlons  Atid 
good  conduct ;  bnt  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  ehqttitjr, 
we  shaR  Bnd,  that  no  man  can  be  safe  or  happy  hi 
atHy  sitnatifon  of  life,  without  the  assistance  of 
others ;  and  there  are  circumstances  which  Oc^cfif 
in  the  Course  of  oUr  fires  that  are  not  eas}ty  ac- 
counted fbir;  there  is  also  said  to  be  a  tide  tii  tH^ 
afiktrs  of  ttten,  which,  tak^  attheflbod,  leads  oft  ta 
fevtuttef ;  ofMitted  then,  the  whole  life  may  be  speAt 
in  hopeless  labour  and  in  fhittless  toil.  Ind^ed^  Ultf 
wholt  course  of  our  lives  seems  to  be  a  coMlntfail 
ebbitog  and  flawing  of  tid^s ;  for  none  are  so  hapfpy 
as  to  be  sure  of  its  constant  continuance.  W& 
t^oM  ther^re  eftdeavom*  to  watch  those  tid^  and 
giJiaHl  against  thei)*  consequences ;  wis  shouM  setee; 
coNect,  preserve,  and  enjoy  the  pletttfftil  fliiit* 
which  they  bring;  but  take  care  that  th<e7  do  not 
eterflow  their  banks  or  natural  bounds,  and  that 

♦  ^/nieA  BoiUipiirte  inveigled  the  King  of  Spain  to  Bayonne/ 
nd  RMil^  Mm  j^ener,  the  king  irept,  but  said,  it  was  not  fer  him- 
■ilf1hal4ieilrair«oafteted;  itwas.  for  what  his  poor  p«6plaiNlM 
suffer  OB  his  aecoimt;''  to  which  Bonaparte  re|^ied,  ''  B^  ,n9t 
trouUe  yoonelf  on  that  account  brother;  you  wiU  no  loqner  be. 
respected  than  you  are  fortunate.''  It  is  astonishing^  however, 
that  mi^a  iiho  can  Ao  eUily  predict  the  fiite  of  others,  should  yet 
bo  uMbfe  to  ooBlehf^laAe  theh*  oWn. 

t  Shakespeare. 
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Aey  do  not  take  back  with  tbem,  at  their  ebb»  the 
good  tiBBgs  which  might  have  been  collected  at 
their  flood.  We  should  also  be  diligent,  at  well 
as  carefiil  in  the  choice  <^  things  which  we  c<dlect> 
and  which  this  life  affords,  and  not  be  too  rapa* 
ciousL  When  the  tide  brings  plenty,  we  should  not 
eagerly  snatch  at  all  things,  indiscriminately,  that 
are  tempting  to  our  view ;  we  should  collect  with 
cue  and  caution,  embracing  the  good  and  rgect- 
ing  the  evil  fruits  of  life.  This  requires  knowledge,* 
prodeoce,  judgment,  and,  in  a  word,  correct  educa^ 
tion;  the  want  or  neglect  of  which,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  all  the  evils  and  afflictions  that  mankind 
endure.  As  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  that, 
as  befbire  observed,  generally  depends  upon  good 
or  ill  SBCcess,  upon  fortunate  or  unfortunate  events. 
It  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  tides,  and  is  as  fickte  at 
the  winds.  It  is  cultivated  by  some,  and  is  de« 
spised  by  others,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
which  are  in  the  right. 

Many  people  believe,  that  education  is  not  of 
that  advantage  which  it  is  generally  conceived  to 
be,  because  good  children  are  sometimes  the  off- 
spring of  bad  and  illiterate  parents,  and  some  iure 
ignorant  and  dissolute  characters,  whose  parents 
are  moral  and  correct ;  but  this,  notwithstanding, 
arises  from  the  eflRect  of  education  3  ibr  although 
example  has  the  most  powerful  effect  in  forming 
the  youthful  character,  yet  it  may  operate  two 
ways.     A  youth,   who  is  made  sensible  of  the 
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odiousness  of  vicet  is. the  most  likely  to  become^ 
virtuous ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  comparing. 
it  with  its  opposite  character.  Good  character5»  oi^ 
good  parents,  are  also  sometimes  too  rigid,  and  are. 
**  righteous  over  much,"  by  which  their  examples  itk 
religion,  morality,  and  virtue,  become  a  toil  to 
youth ;  and  what  is  toilsome  will  never  be  followed, 
with  pleasure,  or  sought  after  with  delight.  Neither, 
can  reUgioo,  morality,  nor  virtue,  be  established  by> 
compulsion  :.  they  must  therefore  be  made  pleasing 
and  desirable  to  youth;  they  must  be  made  th^ir: 
admiratipn.  and  delight,  or  they  will  not  be  theh^ 
pursuit.      .        . 

,  The  most  beaeBcial  consequences  to  the  9tate  of 
society^  must  inyariably  arise  from  a  strict  attjentiooi 
to  the  morals  and  educatipn  of  yputh;   to  (he 
V  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  gpf ' 
and  altbough.spme  may  require  more  atteqtipn  aiKJk 
labour  than,  others,  to  bend   them   tp  the   right 
course,  yet  all  will  yield,  or  mostly  al),  tp  the.  force 
pf  habitjrgood  example,  and  proper  training.. 
,   Education,  either  among  the  poor  or  higbei^ 
classes,  does  not  consist  in,  or  simply  imply,  read-, 
ing,   writing,    or  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and. 
sciences ;  it  implies  a  great  deal  more,  and  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose:    it  implies  the   fitting  of 
youth,  so  as  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  world 
with  bpnour  and.  advantage,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  others,  and  according  to  the  rank  whicb^ 
they  may  hold  ]n  society.     The  system  of  educa- 
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ittm  tiow  established  in  this  country  is  excellent,  so 
iar  as  it  regards  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing, 
and  accounts;  but,  perhaps,  a  great  deial  more 
might  be  done  with  rest>ect  to  moralitj  and  reli- 
gt6Q>  and  in  preparing  youth  according  to  the  rank 
and  situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed  in 
public  or  private  life. 

Youth,  who  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  for 
their  suppdrt  but  their  labour,  industry,  and  good 
conduct,  should  be  instructed  in  the  best  way  by 
which  they  can  perfect  those  views.  Reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  must  now  be  necessary  and 
useful  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  people ;  and  a  youth 
who  has  a  natural  genius  for  more  learning,  will 
generally  iaflerwards,  with  these  advantages,  ac- 
quire it  of  his  own  accord.  But  no  youth  will 
acquire  the  habits  of  life  fitted  for  his  station,  unless 
hie  lie  taught  them ;  and  this  necessary  part  of  his 
education  is  more  difficult  to  be  taught  him  thah 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  morals  and 
manners  of  youth  are,  therefore,  a  more  necessary 
and  more  valuable  part  of  their  education  than 
either  Greek  or  Latin;  but,  if  a  boy  learn  his 
book,  little'  notice  is  in  generab taken  of  Uttf^^ 
miainder  part  of  his  tuition.  }~ 

The  worid  cannot  now  be  kept  in  ignorance ; 
but  .youth  will  bend,  either  the  right  way  or  the 
tri'ong,  according  to  the  inclination  that  may  be 
given  the^m.  The  best  lessons  for  youth  are,  to 
prepare  their  minds  for  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and 

VOL.  II.  I 
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to  sfacrvtr  them  the  effects  of  good  mad  evil  oondwt^ 
in  wbaterer  li taation  and  fl|>he]^  thcj  may  hap- 
pen to  hi  placed.  It  is  this  study  which  seems 
to  ccmtribiite  most  to  the  happiness  of  maift- 
kind)  akhoa^  it  is  that  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  neglected  in  the  modern  system  oi  educ»* 
tion. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  educate  Che 
yonth  of  wealthy  parents,  and  such  as  have  great 
extiectations,  with  those  of  humbler  pretensions  and 
prospects  in  lifcs  unless  both  are  educated  under 
Ifae  samo  principles  and  discipline,  and  with  per* 
feet  equali^.  But  even  then,  the  rich  would  na« 
tnrally  give  notions  to  the  poorer  youth,  which  they 
ought  not  to  possess;  and  the  youth  in  hmnlde 
Hfe  might  narrow  <h*  lower  the  degree  of  cbaracMr 
which  ought  to  be  supported  in  the  rich,  by  con- 
fining and  straitening  the  liberal  notions  which 
tbey  ought  to  hold  in  estimation  as  tiie  best  recom^ 
mendations  of  their  elevated  situation.  But,  not- 
widistanding,  if  both  were  educated  in  a  strict 
Ihie  of  rectitude,  and  taught  that  society  requires 
of  every  man  his  services,  according  to  his  means, 
these  lessons  would  do  good  to  both,  by  approxi- 
mating the  two  characters,  which  are  generally 
separated  by  false  notions  of  distinction.  The 
ridh  youth  would  thereby  be  taught  that,  if  his 
con^nion  should  prove  a  better  man  than  himself, 
he  will  be  the  most  valued  in  society ;  and  the  poor 
youth  #onli  be  taught  that  bis  deficiency  in 


WmMi  9MBf  be  nade  op  to  bim,  by  emulatiaii  » 
his  character. 

Ill  iNtinfaii  life  'tfaere  it  certainly  no  rtmggle  so 
bsuni  aa  that  of  a  nan^  mrithout  capital  and  cock- 
nefskm,  conMendiiig  against  those  who  have  both  ^ 
bit  ^pctvererance  and  prudence  will  often  obtatin 
whait  the  want  of  them  cannot  even  preserve,  and 
thus  the  floctnations  which  are  seen  in  the  afiieiinf 
of  men.  A  proper  role  for  coodoct  in  life  is,  there-' 
ibre^  f  he  best  instruction  that  can  be  given  to  youth  $ 
affile  «Hhoo^  not  the  only  essential,  it  is  probably 
theinost  material  part  of  education.  Hftbfts  of 
prudence  «nd  industry  are  the  best  lessons  to  be 
given  to  those  who  must  support  themselves  by 
their  4abour ;  wid  they  are  even  necessary  for  those 
#ho  may  support  themselves  without  them. 

T9te  teaching  of  youth  how  to  get  their  bread 
with  hiiBesty  and  industry,  und  how  to  conduct 
and  ^comport  themselves  through  the  various  triali 
and  privations  of  life,  are  the  most  essential  parts  of 
the  •education  of  the  lower  orders  of  people.  This 
is  wtint  Is  temed,  by  writers  on  political  economy, 
"  tQMiDg  the  phjrsical  powers  of  men  to  the  best 
advaoiK^ge;"  and  which  applies  to  both  sexes; 
The  Bccnmuhttion  of  wealth  has  been  considered, 
by  political  economists,  to  depend  nearly  as  much 
onfennale  effort  and  prudence  as  those  of  men ;  for; 
although  they  have  not  so  much  to  do  with  income, 
they  hwe^  in  most  cttses,  the  greatest  control  over 
expenditme.   Prudence  and  economy  mt  therefore 
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necessary  lessons  to  be  taught  to  both  sexes,  and  to 
every  rank  and  class  of  society. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  practice  in  this  coun- 
try is,  to  make  education  expensive,  but  not  to  make 
it  complete.  Few  people  learn  what  they  ought  to 
lelirn,  and  moat  people  learn  what  they  ought  never 
to  know.  Modern  education  is  also  said  to  elevate 
the  minds  of  people  above  their  situations;  and 
that  it  only  teaches  them  to  hope  for  things  .which* 
probably,  they  can  never  obtain.  And  it  may  be 
well,  if  it  can  be  so  said  and  be  confirmed,  without 
the  hazard  of  a  discovery  to  the  contrary,  that 
modern  education  tends  more  to  debase  than  to 
elevate  the  human  mind. 

The  intention  of  correct  education  is,  to  refine, 
to  improve,  and  to  exalt  the  human  character;  but 
if  the  coarser  and  sterner  principles  of  human 
nature  should  be  thought  preferable  to  those. of  ci^ 
yilization,  and  if  ignorance  should  prove  to  be 
more  conducive  to  human  happiness  than  sublime 
intelligence,  cultivated  intellect,  and  the  attaia- 
ment  of  knowledge,  there  is  certainly  no  better 
way  of  making  people  happy  than  by  the  neglect 
of  education.  But  if  man  is  to  be  made  better,  or 
to  be  considered  as  possessing  more  exalted  powers 
than  the  brute,  and  if  the  mind  is  to  be  esteemed 
of  more  value  than  the  body,  it  is  correct  education 
alone  that  can  develop  human  excellence. 

It  is  however  true,  that  a  man  of  brutal  man: 
ners  will  ali^ays  be  a  brute,  whatever  may  be  his 
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#iidc)ln  or  anderstahding';  but  this  only  shows  that 
one  part  of  his  education  has  been  neglected ;  and: 
even  sach  a  character  is  not  so  contemptible  as  an 
emp^  coxcomb,  who  appears  certainly  to  savour 
most  of  the  modem  principle  of  education.  If 
inen,  through  habit  or  fashion,  will  condescend  tq 
asshnilate  themselves  to  the  brute  creation,  the 
bear  is  certainly  not  the  most  amiable  animal  to 
imitate ;  but  it  is  still  more  ridiculous  to  be  bowing 
'into  a  room  with  all  the  grimace  of  a  monkey,  and 
to  be  chattering  v(\ih  the  loquacity  and  ignorande 
of  ah  ape.  True  education,  however^  will  show 
itself  in  a  different  way,  by  displaying  the  powers^ 
and  dignity  of  the  human  mind ;  by  exalting  the 
man,  rather  thfln  by  suffering  him  to  descend  to  the 
cbapacter  of  a  brute. 

The  power  and  tendency  of  good  or  bad  educa-. 
tion  cannot  prove  itself  more,  as  before  observed^ 
than  in  religion  and  politics.    At  a  time  when  the 
Btl^e  and  Missionary  Societies  are  extending  their, 
influence  in  all  parts  of  the  worlds  and  by  their 
exertions  communicating  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  to  heathen  and  savage  tribes,  it  is  surprising 
to  observe  the  great  departure  from  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  which  prevails  in  what  is  termed  civi- 
lized nations,  and  particularly  in  the  church  of 
Greneva  i  a  church  so  interesting  to  every  Protest- 
zxAy  as  having  been. the  cradle  of  the  reformation. 
The  reports  lately  given  of  the  departure  fiom  the 
true  faitby  in  the  church  of  Qeneva,  do  not  appear 
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tohedMfe$  from  UDcertam  docmnents^  orfirem 
the  rdigibcm  opioiom  at  indiiridual  members^  of  Hs 
Irbdy,  but  fttum  recent  public  acts  of  the  cQinpatijF 
of  iti^  padtor^ 

1st.  The  i^ncient  eatechisnt  of  Geneva  taught 
topressly  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Jeans  Cbtist. 
This  catechism  was  withdrawn  from  that  church 
Some  jears  ago,  and  its  place  has  been  recentljp 
supplied  by  another  catechism>  which  maiatain*  a 
guarded  silence  witii  respect  to  tiie  divini^  tif 
Christ. 

Itod.  In  ISOSy  the  company  of  pastors  introduced 
Into  the  churches  of  Geneva  a  new  version  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  publication  of  which  they  not  only 

omitted  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  refomnod 

■ 

churches  of  France  and  Geneva,  which  had  been 
prefixed  to  all  their  former  Bifoles>  but  they  also 
made  many  very  important  alterations  in  the  traa^ 
fiMibn  itself,  particularly  in  parts  rdating  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  to  original  sin^  and  to  the  pbu 
sMality  and  offices  6f  the  Holy  Ghost  Th»  vdr- 
sion  is  still  used  in  their  chttt^cbes. 

3rd.  These  acts  were  followed  by  asothear  of  a 
still  less  equivocal  character,  by  which  the  pastors 
of  Geneva  endeavoured,  as  fkt  t«  they  wei^  able, 
tftterly  to  exclude  from  their  churches  the  peculnr 
doctrines  of  ChHstianiCy.  By  a  rale  of  their  com- 
pany, passed  by  them  S6  recently  as  May  3, 1817, 
afl  candidates  for  hdv  ordem  are  tequired  oolcmiily 
to  pmmise  fltat  tbey4il!  abstain  fhNii  preaoUng  in 
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thft  chorofaitt  of  the  caat<NBi  of  Gaieva  oo  the  foU 
loving  lobjects : 

ItL  On  the  mamier  in  which  th^  divine  nature 
if  united  in  the  person  of  j£$US  CfiRlST. 

2nd.  On  original  sin. 

3rd.  On  the  manner  in  which  grace  operates,  or 
on  efficacious  grace. 

AikL  On  predestination. 

Thb  mle  has  been  twice  acted  upon ;  a  candU 
dal#  lias  been  refused  ordinatiooj  and  a  ministi^ 
has  been  prohibited  from  preaching,  for  objecting 
Id  mbscribe  to  it  These  acfat,  however,  although 
authorised  by  a  great  majority  of  pastors,  leave  no 
Eooni  for  the  exercise  of  that  charity  *^  which 
tfainketh  no  evil,"  nor  of  that  liberty  of  conscience 
wluch  repels  hypocrisy;  but  they  render  it  too 
evident,  that  the  present  church  of  Geneva  is  es« 
sentiaUy  departed  from  the  orthodox  doctrines  of 
itB  jusdeoessora. 

It  sfamdd  be  remembered  that  Greneva  is  a  uni^ 
versty,  to  which  youth,  from  different  parts  of 
Enrope,  and  particularly  from  the  reformed  church 
ti  France,  are  sent  to  be  instructed  in  theology  $ 
aad  that  the  professors  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclusive* 
ly,  chosen  from  the  company  of  the  pastors.  Of 
Uiis  company,  consisting  of  twenty-five  persons, 
not  more  than  five  hold  the  orthodox  &ith.  The 
inpainder  unite  in  opposing  it.  The  consequent 
flf  this,  state  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  on  the  juinds 
of  the  students,  may  be  easily  conceived.    3y  £v 
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the  greater  number  of  thein  have  imbibed  the  dos> 
trines  of  their  instructors^  and  by  whose  means  the' 
infection  willy  most  probably,  be  carried  into  other 
churches  and  countries,  and  the  evil  be  extensivdy* 
diffused. 

"  Rae  fente  deriv«ta  dadw 

"  In  patriam  popalamqae  ftnxit!" 

Such  is  the  force  of  education  and  example,  to 
which  the  mind  bends  and  yields,  giving  the  broad 
ear  to  extraneous  novelty,  and  closing  its  organ* 

■  

against  the  sounds  of  established  truth.  But  this 
is  neither  orthodox,  nor  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
knows  no  evil,  nor  the  voice  of  nature;  for  ^*  da*- 
ture^'^  as  Aristotle  observed,  '«  works  not  after  the 
niggardly  fashion  of  Delphic  cutlers,  who  can 
shape  the  same  knife  for  various  and  often  disiu 
milar  purposes/' 

To^  man  is  naturally  given  the  power  of  liberty^ 
free  will,  and  free  thought,  as  far  as  they  extend ; 
but  St.  Paul  said  to  the  4|Matians,  **  Ye  have  been 
called  unto  liberty ;  only  use  it  cautiously.''  This 
power  or  free  will  is  strengthened  by  exertion,  and 
is.  active;  but  its  benefits  depend  upon  its  proper 
direiition>  and  upon .  a  just  comprehenision  of  its 
nature.  To  the  ignorant  this  can  never  be  known 
or  comprehended;  to  the  enlightened  it  may  be 
known  and  not '  be  practised  or  observed ;  but  by 
the  wise  its  intelligence  will  be  directed  in  its  right 
course ;  which  is  the  only  course  that  can  make 
laea  happy. 
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Every  child  will  be  of  the  same  principles  of  his 
parents  or  pastors,  in  religion,  politics,  and  in  his 
conduct  in  life,  unless  he  should  happen  to  be  sepa- 
rated fixMn  them  at  an  early  age,  and  associate  with 
those  who  are  of  different  sentiments,  or  study 
such  authors  as ,  would  instil  an  opposite  doctrine. 
This  proves  that  either  good  or  bad  habits  or.  senti* 
ments  are  totally  derived  from  example  or  educa- 
tion. ^<  Tell  me  with  whom  you  associate,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  are,  or  what  you  will  soon 
become*/' 

The  sins  of  parents  fall  upon  their  children,  not 
only  because  they  inherit  their  vices  and  sins  at 
their  birth,  but  because  they  are  almost  certain  to 
be  led  away  by  their  precepts  and  example.  A 
good  child  may  descend  from  a  bad  parent,  but  this 
can  only  proceed  from  early  cultivaticm ;  for  if  a 
good  plant  can  be  produced  from  a  bad  stock,  it 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  culture  of  the  plant, 
and  by  removing  the  impurities  of  its  parent  kind* 
^^Jje  semblable  aime  son  semblable,**  and  every  plant 
will  partake  of  its  parent  tribe,  either  in  defects  or 
perfection ;  but  the  nature  of  plants  may  either  be 
debased  by  neglect,  or  be  improved  by  culture. 

Early  and  good  education,  under  good  govern- 
menty  is  then  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  mankind,  and  is  that  which  is  most 
conducive  to  human  happiness.     But  education 

*  "  IMga  me  con  qideii  ta  vat, 
'^  E  dirti  <iiie  tu  tens.'* 
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does  not  aloiie  imply,  or  entirely  consist  in^  the  re- 
finements and  knowledge  of  languages  and  iK:iences4 
for  these  may  be  useless  stodies,  and  lost  labow  to 
many ;  but  it  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
practical  rules  for  conduct  in  life;  and  withovt 
which  knowledge  no  indiridual  can  be  Tirtnoue  or 
happy.  This  instruction  is  applicable  to  all  eoor 
ditions  of  men,  and  is  attainable  by  all  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  if  fostered  and  protected  by  human 
care,  and  supported  by  just  and  wise  regulations* 

There  is,  however,  as  it  appears,  a  description  of 
persons  whom  no  sjrstem  of  education  would  im- 
prove; for  there  are  many  who  are  said  to  have 
received  every  advantage  of  education,  and  yet  dm» 
cover  no  signs  or  traces  of  its  benefits.  These  are  a 
sort  of  people  whom  Homer  describe^,  when  alluding 
to  Margites,  ^^the  Gods  have  not  formed  them 
to  plough  or  to  sow,  nor  fitted  them  for  any  other 
sort  of  work;"  but,  most  likely,  it  woukl  be  found, 
upon  enquiry,  that  these  people  have  not  been 
trained  up  after  a  proper  system,  or  have  received 
an  erroneous  education,  or  taken  a  wrong  diroctkHi* 
If  it  should  be  found  otherwise,  there  must  be  som^ 
defect  of  nature,  or  they  must  have  pursued  a  theory 
without  putting  it  in  practice. 

The  Grecian  Alexander  said,  ^' Wherein  do  we 
excel,  if  not  in  understanding  ?  I  would  rathor  ssd- 
pass  others  in  learning,  than  be  the  conqueror  ci 
nations."  Few  people  are  content  with  their  natu- 
ral endowments;  Unty  always  envy  some  talent 
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which  thej  do  npt  possess ;  but  if  a  man  would 
wish  to  be  wise,  or  to  be  possessed  of  a  cultirated 
and  refined  understanding,  it  is  only  to  be  acquired 
bj  itudy,  and  by  a  proper  course  and  directimi  of 
efccation. 

It  IS  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  say  much  upon  fe* 
male  education,  because  sufficient  rules  are  already 
known,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  practised,  for  fe« 
mria  improvement ;  and  this  makes  the  evident  dis* 
tiaction,  so  generally  observable,  between  the  male 
and  the  female  character.  It  is  however  necessary 
to  ebierve,  that,  owing  to  their  greater  sensibility 
of  feding,  females  are  the  most  subject  to  yield  to 
good  or  bad  examples  and  impre^ions ;  and,  when 
fheir  characters,  or  conduct  in  life,  become  de- 
fective, it  is  always  attributable  to  the  effect  o£  bad 
and  wrong  direction,  or  to  the  total  want  and  neg- 
lect of  proper  education.  The  same  roles  for  con«* 
doct  should  be  observed  in  female  education  as 
in  that  of  males,  but  with  a  greater  degree  of  care 
sod  i^finetnent ;  f(Mr  females  are  intended  to  purify 
and  lefine  the  coarseness  of  the  masculine  charac« 
tsr,  and  to  soften  that  brutality  to  which,  nnfortn« 
mrtriy,  they  often  become  the  victims.  But  man 
shonld  shudder  at  such  fatal  sacrifices.  He  is  not 
a  itian  who  can  contem^date  them  with  pleasure. 
His  pride  should  be,  to  hold  himself  the  protector 
and  supporter  of  innocence,  and  not  to  be  Us  de** 
Uroyer ;  to  merit  its  praise,  and  not  to  deserve  its 
MpffMchi  fot  Ae  meed  which  innocence  couU 
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bestow,  would  be  more  grateful  to  his  soul  than  all 
the  ardour  which  its  sacrifice  could  convey  to  the 
senses.  The  true  characteristics  of  female  excel- 
lence  are  meekness,  innocence,  and  virtue.  Female 
innocence,  or  chastity,  may  be  compared  with  the 
lilies  of  the  valley,  or  the  budding  rose ;  and»  like 
them,  should  neither  know  toil  nor  trouble.  It 
ought  to  hold  the  highest  estimation  of  human  life» 
and  is,  naturally,  the  spotless  purity  of  a  bloonung 
spring ;  but  if  one  foul  touch  of  brutal  man  soil  the 
benignant  bloom,  the  lily  droops,  the  roses  fade, 
tainted  by  the  foul  grasp,  and  shed  their  blosfioms 
to  the  ruthless  winds.  To  avoid  this  fatal  snare^ 
should  be  the  great  object  and  care  of  female  edu* 
cation.  . 

Aristotle  says,  nothing  proves  more  ruinous,  to  a 
state  than  the  defective  education  of  women;  since^ 
whenever  the  institutions>  respecting  one  half  of  the 
community,  are  faulty,  the  corruptness  of  that  half 
will  gradually  taint  the  whole.  Lycurgus,  who  en* 
acted  the  most  rigid  temperance  towards  men,  with 
a  view  to  harden  them  to  fortitude,  granted  every 
indulgence  to  the  women,  and  thereby  corrupted 
them  with  licentiousness.  *'  It  is  of  little. ccmse* 
quence,''  says  Aristotle,  <^  whether  women  rule  a 
a  state,  or  men,  governed  by  women,  rule  it  in 
subservience  to  female  passions."  Those,  then,;  are 
the  best  statesmen  who  have  the  least  delights  in 
Venus*  But  this  may  be  doubted ;  they  may  be 
more  rigid»  but  it  is  a  question  if  they  will  be  more 
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just  or  more  amiable  in  the  administration  of  public 
of  private  aJBTairs.  <^  Avarice/'  says  Aristotle, 
^f  most  always  domineer,  wherever  women  bear 
sway;"  but,  one  should  suppose,  there  would  be  a 
greater  flow  of  bounty,  tenderness,  and  humiUi 
kiadness ;  and,  if  it  should  be  found  otherwise,  it 
nlustbe  for  witnt  of  that  education  in  women,  which 
he  recommends,  but  does  not  describe. 

'.That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form  a 
principal  object  of  the  legislator's  attention,  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  doubt,  since  it  is  education  that  first 
moulds,  and  that  afterwards  sustains,  the  various 
modes  of  government;  and  the  better  and  more 
perfect  the  different  systems  of  education  are,  the 
better  and  more  perfect  will  be  the  plans  and  insti- 
tutions of  government,  which  they  are  respectively 
calculated  to  introduce  and  support.   Mankind' are 
always  governed  by  first  impressions,  and  the  first 
impresnons  received  by  children  will  always  be  re- 
membered through  life ;  and,  as  this  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  render 
the  first  impressions  of  children  favourable  to  mora* 
lity  and  prudence,  and  to  give  them  a  dislike  for 
what  is  unfiivourable  to  their  welfare  and  happiness. 
Care  also  should  be  taken  to  watch  the  changes  of 
nature  in  the  various  stages  of  life,  of  which  it  is  the 
great  end  of  education,  to  second  the  views  and  sup^ 
ply  the  defects.  Those  in  humble  life  should,  as  they 
are  constantly  taught,  be  trained  to  modesty  and 
respect  towards. their  superiors;   but  it  is  still  of 
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more  consequence)  that  those  in  higher  stalionB,  wai 
more  feroured  by  fortune,  should  be  habitnated  t» 
moderation  and  aflability  towards  their  infeiion. 
The  want  of  this  princi]^e  must  ever  be  attended 
with  evil  consequ^ioes,  under  any  govenunei^ 
but  particulariy  in  a  free  country.  This  diwgtmoe^ 
fnl  habit,  proceeding  from  wrong  notions  and  illi- 
beral education^  is  too  much  exercised  in  this  coufli« 
try.  The  practice,  in  schools,  of  making  little 
boys,  or  those  of  infisnor  ranks,  fags  to  the  greater 
or  higher  classes,  has  a  very  bad  tendency.  It 
may  be  intended  as  a  rule  of  subordination,  but  it 
serves  more  to  exercise  them  to  cruelty  and  4>p- 
pression,  and  to  become  tijrrants  in  their  turn,  in 
whatever  way  they  may  have  the  power.  It  is  also 
oppressing  the  weak,  rather  than  supporting  tlMHl 
against  the  powerful,  which  is  unjust,  and  therefbre 
is  a  bad  principle  of  education. 
•  In  order  to  give  a  nationd  character  to  yonth^  tib* 
thing  can  contribute  to  it  more  than  public  schools, 
and  the  greater  the  number,  the  greater  will  be  the 
mfluence,  whether  good  or  bad,  which  must  entirely 
depend  upon  their  institutions  and  regulations.  Any 
character  may  be  given  to  a  people,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  by  proper  regulations  and  attention ;  but 
the  chief  things  to  be  taught  youth,  are  the  rules 
for  their  conduct  in  Kfe,  according  to  their  respective 
sntuations.  Moral  education  must  proceed  with  the 
intellectud],  and  the  cares  of  the  body  ought  to  be 
subservient  to  those  of  the  mind ;  for,  although  it 
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may  be  thonght  impossiUe  that  a  yoath  can  profit 
bj  tiit^  wfinement  of  sentiment^  who  is  always 
docmied  to  be  a  slave,  yet  there  is  a  nobleness  in 
oafore^  and  in  a  cultiTated  mind,  that  neither 
slavery  nor  poverty  can  subdne,  which  bears  and 
eadaiesy  yet  scorns  to  murmur.  It  seems  natural^ 
tbaft  tbe  best  teachers  of  youth  are  the  pastors  of 
paririiC8$  that  it  is  their  proper  occupation  and 
boMden  doty;  but  it  is  a  duty  which  ought  to  ex- 
tend bejrdnd  that  of  giving  a  lesson  on  a  Sunday. 

All  youth  should  be  taught,  that  a  mediocrity  of 
circiunstances,  or  fortune,  is  sufficient  for  the  ahi^ 
bitkm  of  moral  excellences ;  which  is  evident,  from 
dns^  that  they  appear  more  frequently  in  private 
pemms,  than  in  those  possessed  of  wealth  or  in- 
vested with  power.  Mediocrity,  therefore,  as  it 
c^itribotes  most  to  virtae,  is  most  conducive  to 
happiness.  Solon,  in  describing  the  condition  of 
tboae  whose  happiness  was  most  to  be  admired^ 
8aid»  '^  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  moderate  share  of 
the  goods  of  fortune^  had  performed  most  good 
I '  acfkms^  add  had  lived  soberly  and  correctly/' 
Apakagoras  did  not  conceive  happiness  to  be  an 
attribute  of  wealth  or  power;  it  was  a  mistaken 
notiiHi  of  the  ignorant  multitude,  he  said,  who 
oriy  judge  of  things  by  external  appearances. 
Aristotle  thought  that  happiness  consisted  in  the 
highest  energy  of  intellect,  which  was  in  contem- 
plating the  Divinity ;  and  that,  when  any  inferior 
principle  in  man,  through  his  rebellion  and  irregu- 
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krity,  restrained  him  from  thus  aleditatiDg  on  and 
worshipping  God,  that  principle  was  destructive  of 
human  happiness. 

V  The  happiness  of  mankind  must  depend  upon  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  not  in  theory,  but  in  practice ; 
for  the  mere  speculative  knowledge  <^  virtue,  inde- 
pendently of  good  actions,  cannot  render  a  /man 
either  virtuous  or  happy.  The  important  question 
then  is,  how  men  may  be  made  or  rendered  Virtue 
bus?  *Mf  moral  discourses  sufficed  for  this  pur-< 
pose,  they  could  not,''  as  Theognis  said,  ^' be  pur- 
ebred at  too  high  a  prices  but  the  influence  of 
fuch  lessens  extends  only  over  the  liberal  minds  of 
ingenious  and  well  disciplined  youths,  who  may 
thereby  be  restrained  within  the  paths  of  honour 
Hhd  duty.  They  are  too  feeble,  however,  to  control 
the  multitude,  whose  wickedness  is  to  be  restrained, 
not  through  the  dread  of  shame,  but  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  since  the  many,  being  enslaved  by  their 
lappetites,  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  pur- 
sue sensual  pleasures,  and  to  avoid  bodily  pains,  by 
having  no  taste  for  refined  and  laudable  enjoy- 
ments; and  what  eloquence  can  persuade,  or  what 
words  can  transform  men,  thus  brutiQed  ?" 
<  It  is  impossible,  or  at  least  hardly  possible,  for 
reasoning  to  extract  the  evils  which  custom  has 
riveted ;  and,  therefore,  the  felicity  of  those  who, 
by  the  combined  energy  of  conspiring  causes,  are 
retained  and  confirmed  in  the  practice  of  virtue^  is 
to  be  admired  and  envied.    This  inestimable  p06« 
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p^si.Dii  some  ^scribe  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  .others 
think  that  ;they  have  acquired  it  by  habit/ and  a 
third  class  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  for  it 
ta  instruction.  The  virtue  bestowed  by  nature 
evidently  depends  not  on  our  own  exertions;  it  is 
given,,  by  a  certain  divine  disposal,  to  those  whose 
lot.  is  certainly,  of  all  others,  the  most  fortunate, 
lost^ction,  or  reasoning,  will  not  avail,  unless  the 
miod  be  previously  made  fit  to  receive  it,  as  a  field 
is  prepared  for  the  corn ;  for  those  who  are  not  ha- 
bituated to  love  what  is  amiable,  and  to  detest  what 
is  odious,  would  neither  listen,  to,  nor  understand 
exhortations  to  virtue,  because  their  affections  do 
not  lead  them  beyond  the  pursuit  of  sensual  grati- 
ficf^tipnsj  the  unrestrained  appetite  for  which  is  of 
too  stubborn;  a  nature  to  yield  to  mere  reason;  and 
which,  when  no  contrary  passion  intervenes,  can 
only  be  checked  or  repelled  by  force. 

Before  virtue,  then,  can,  be.  acquired,  affections 
congenial  to  it  must  be  implanted  in  our  nature. 
They  must  inspire  the  love  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence^ and  the  hatred  of  baseness  and  deformity, 
which  can  only  be  produced  by  knowing  the  differ-, 
ence  of  their  opposite  qualities.  Men  must  be  trained 
to  virtue,  before  they  can  be  expected  to  practise  it;, 
which  preparatory  discipline,  as  Aristotle  observes^ 
cannot  take  place  except  in  those  states  which  are 
governed  by  good  laws;  **for  a  life  of  soberness 
and  self  command  is  irksome  to  the  multitude,  and 
peculiarly  unpleasing  to  the  headstrong  impetuosity 
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ofyouthfal  passions,  which  mast  therdiMre  be  bridled 
by  the  authority  of  the  law^  so  as  that  what  is  pain- 
ful by  nature  may  become  pleasing  by  custom.'' 
We  are  the  children  of  habit,  and  may  be  formed 
to  any  mould  by  proper  regulations;  it  is  therefore 
indispensible  to  happiness,  that  youth  should  re- 
ceive good  impressions,  not  only  by  admonition, 
but  by  practice  and  example;  for  the  former 
alone  would  be  but  a  bare  prescription  to  cure  a 
disease,  without  the  ingredients  to  make  up  the 
medicine.  The  practical  efforts  and  examples  of 
good  m^n  will  do  more  to  improve  and  reform  the 
morals  of  a  people,  than  the  wisest  exhortations  that 
can  issue  ih)m  the  press  or  the  pulpit. 

Nor  can  the  severity  of  laws  alone  be  sufficient 
to  make  men  virtuous;  they  may  control  their  ac- 
tions, but  they  cannot  govern  their  minds  without 
the  force  of  example,  and  the  proof  of  their  benefits, 
in  every  respect;  for  if  men  do  not  get  the  h^it  of 
virtue,  by  enjoying  its  benefits,  it  is  not  the  power 
of  law  that  will  restrain  them  from  being  ticious. 
More  is  done  by  example  than  by  law ;  for,  if  it 
were  as  much  the  fashion,  or  custom,  to  be  virtuous 
and  amiable,  as  it  is  to  be  vicious  and  dissolute,  all 
mankind  would  follow  the  former,  or  very  few  the 
latter.  This  turn  may  be  given  to  a  people  in  a 
^ort  space  of  time,  by  those  in  power  and  in  the 
higher  stations  of  life,  and  by  proper  education  and 
regulations;  but  never  without  the  rules  of  justice 
in  practical  example. 


t^astiftemimfe,  tfr  ponishmefitSi  cun  only  be  cal- 
t^tilated  for  those  who  are  become  iiicbrrigable,  or 
vrh6  caftinot  be  corrected  by  other  means.  Severity 
c:ah  never  be  established  as  a  radical  cure  for  evil  -, 
for  although  banishment,  ooerclon,  total  extinction, 
or  extermination,  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
extreme  evils  of  incurable  profligacy,  or  incorri- 
gible  villany;  yet  they  are  no  means  to  prevent 
evils,  as  they  are  punishments  of  crimes  committed, 
and  no  preventive  against  their  recurrence.  The 
way  to  subdue  evil  is,  to  prevent  its  growth,  by 
checking  it  early,  or  by  removing  its  causes ;  and, 
by  proper  and  just  regulations,  both  virtue  and 
good  laws  would  then  be  obeyed. 

If,  therefore,  a  people  are  to  be  made  virtuous 
and  happy,  the  attainment  must  be  made  in  early 
life;  but,  it  is  said,  the  condition  of  the  greater 
portion  of  mankind  is  such,  that,  to  be  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  virtue,  they  require 
not  only  the  benefit  of  early  instruction,  but  thfr 
Watchfulness  of  perpetual  regulation  through  life. 
Good  laws  therefore  became  as  necessary  as  good 
and  early  education ;  for  law,  though  compulsive, 
has  also  a  necessary  force,  since  it  is  acknowledged 
as  the  commanding  voice  of  prudence  and  reason, 
and  its  power  is  not  invidious,  like  that  of  men. 
Laws,  however^  can  only  have  the  effect  of  doing 
good,  when  they  are  just,  wise>  and  necessary,  and 
when  they  produce  Conviction  of  their  utility;  for, 
according  as  may^be  the  principles  of  legislation. 
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so  wiU  be  the  public  happiness,  and  such  as  govern^ 
mente  are,  such  also  will  be  the  people;  so  that 
the  best  school  for  the  instraction  of  youth,  or  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  is  a  well- 
regulated  STATE. 
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CHAP  III. 


On  Government. 


According  to  Aristotle,  '*  men  are,  and  always 
have  been*,  not  only  moral  and  social,  but  also  poli- 
tical animals  s  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  for 
itieir  happiness  and  prosperity  on  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  their  respective  countries."  That  m.en 
are,  and  always  have  been  dependent,  for  their  hap- 
piness and  prosperity,  on  the  government  and 
public  institutions  of  their  respective  countries,  may 
be  fully  admitted ;  but  that  they  are,  and  always 
have  been,  moral  and  social  beings,  may  probably, 
in  a  grelit  measure,  be  doubted.  The  moral  and 
socifd  nature  of  man,  in  society,  certainly  depends 
apon  the  moral  and  social  virtues  which  govem- 
ihents  may  establish,  encourage,  and  refine. 

Aristotle  maintained,  that  society  and  govern- 
ment are  as  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  it  is 
natural  for  a  plant  to  fix  its  roots  in  the  earth, 
extend  its  branches,  and  scatter  its  seeds.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  neither  cunning,  cowardly  principles, 
nor  benevolent  moral  reflections,  ought  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  politics; 
since  the  first  political  societies  were  as  inde- 
pendent of  human  intelligence,  and  therefore  of 
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nforal  delermiDation,  as  the  instinctive  actions  c^ 
plants  and  insects,  teiikling  to  the  preservation 
of  their  respective  kinds,  are  independent  of  any 
intelligence  of  their  own,  even  when  they  move  am} 
operate  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  most  con-r 
summate  wisdom.  Government  then  is  coeval 
with  society,  aqd  society  with  men.  Both  are  the 
works  of  nature;  and  therefore,  in  explaining  their 
prigin,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  ground  for  the 
fiuiciful  supposition  of  engagements  and  compacts^ 
or  that  invisible  thing,  called  the  fundamental  conn 
tract  qf  nations^  which,  as  Bishop  Stillingflaet 
observes,  being  no  where  to  be  found,  may  signify 
ivhat  any  one  pleasetb. 

This  aifiom,  however,  although  it,  no  doabt,! 
explains  the  origin  of  the  first  state  of  politic^ 
society,  yet  it  not  only  supposes,  but  leaves  mw^ 
in  a  state  of  nature,  such  as  the  lowest  savages,  or 
^he  untutored  bnite  i  but  we  must  allow  that  there 
^re  different  degrees  of  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
refinement  among  mankind  i  and  shcb  as  govern- 
ments are,  such  will  be  their  people.  The  hees^ 
may  associate  and  form  their  goyernnients,  or  com- 
munities, by  instiqct,  and  men  may  exist  in  a  state 
of  nature,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  designed 
for  a  progress  of  improveiqent,  otherwise  the  ne- 
cessary facqlties  woHld  not  be  given  them.  The 
doctrine  of  Lopke,  though  directly  opposite  to  th|it 
pf  Aristotle,  is  as  bad  as,  or  still  worse  than,  thia; 
for  he  declare^  ^at,  <<  no  governntent  can  t;^  law? 
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fbl  or  binding.  The  original  compact  he  says, 
^'  which  begins  and  actaally  constitutes  every  pditi- 
cai  society,  is  nothing  but  the  consent  of  any  number 
of  fieemen/  capable  of  a  majorityt  to  unite  and  to 
incorporate  into  such  a  society ;  and  this  is  that, 
and  that  only,  which  could  give  beginning  to  any 
lawful  government  in  the  world/' 

This  principle  of  Locke,  although  it  appears 
natural,  does  not  go  to  the  source  of  things ;  for  if 
there  be  no  pre-existing  causes  for  governments,  or 
those  compacts  of  which  he  speaks,  what  can  be 
the  use  of  making  them  ?  If  man  is  fit  to  be  self- 
governed,  (and  can  be  trusted  by  others,)  or  is  ca- 
pable of  being  his  own  legislator  and  director,  why 
shonM  he  delegate  that  power  to  another,  or  to 
others  i  The  moment  he  does  this,  he  is  no  longer 
free,  and  whether  he  delegates  it  to  sovereignty,  to 
Ins  fepresentatives,  or  to  others,  it  will  amount  to 
the  same  thing.  Man  also  cannot  be  said  to  have 
the  government  of  his  own  actions,  if  the  right  of 
government  be  unalifinably  inherent  in  the  people 
atlaige;  for  what  is  one  man's  right,  is  not  a 
right  in  common  or  universal ;  as  no  one  can  say 
that  an  indolent  person,  for  example,  who  con- 
tributes no  benefit  to  society*,  has  the  same  right 
of  payment  and  reward  with  those  who  labour  for 
the  general  good;  nor  has  he  the  same  stake  or 
interest,  and  consequently  should  not  have  the 
same  voice  or  power  in  the  government  €>f  society, 
suflfrage  is  therefore  inconsistent,  since 
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every  man,  not  having  the  same  stake  in  society* 
has  not  as  much  to  gain  or  lose ;  but  if  all  were 
equal  labourers  for  the  good  of  society,  and  none 
were  plunderers,  all  would  have  an  equal  right  tt) 
share  in  the  general  governmenti  Take,  for  in- 
stance, five  thousand  men,  of  any  town  or  countfy, 
and,  perhaps,  there  are  not  five  of  them  can  tell, 
although  their  opinions  would  be  multifarious,  what 
government  would  be  most  perfect  and  best  for  hn* 
man  happiness  and  comfort.  «       . 

According  to  the  system  of  Locke  and  his  ibl-- 
lowers,  representatives  are  appointed  by  the  people 
to  exercise,  in  their  stead,  political  functions,  which 
the  people  have  a  right  to  administer  or  exercise  in 
their  own  persons.  They  are  elected  by  the  peo^ 
•pie,  they  derive  their  whole  power  from  the  people^ 
and  to  the  people,  their  constitaents;  they  are 
responsible/'  But,  if  we  attend  to  the  general  good 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  soi^ 
ciety,  it  must  be  to  the  country  at  large,  or  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  society  that  representatives  are 
responsible,  and  not  alone  to  their  particular  consti- 
tuents. The  reverse  opinion  must  do  great  mis- 
chief to  society,  as  it  will  evidently  cause  dissen* 
tions  and  partialities  in  the  administration  of  ge- 
neral right  and  public  justice.  Also,  if  the  people 
have  a  ^  right  to  govern  in  their  own  persons  and 
right  means,  power,  capacity,  and  capability,  :tQ 
•govern,  or  to  be  self-governed,  what  necessity  can 
liierebe  for   their  delegating  that  .power,    and 
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making  themselves  slaves  to  others  ?  The  proof  is 
clear,  that  Unless  man  chooses  to  live  in  a  state  of 
natDre,  he  is  not  able  to  govern  himself,  more  than 
he  is  able  to  practise  an  art  which  he  does  not 
understand,  or  has  never  learnt  or  studied.  He 
knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  his  wants,  but  he  is  not 
able  to  supply  them  without  the  help  of  others. 
The  tendency  also  of  human  nature  is,  to  encroach 
and  arrogate  too  much  to  itself,  .therefore  man  can- 
not be  trusted  to  do  justice,  or  to  be  an  arbiter  be* 
tween  himself  and  others ;  and,  consequently,  men 
must  either  live  in  a  state  of  nature  and  plunder,  or 
form  themselves  into  societies  or  natural  compacts, 
and  consent  to  governments  and  laws  for  the  mu- 
tual protection  and  benefit  of  each  other ;  and  the 
more  the  government,  or  arbiters  of  the  people,  are 
independent  of  them,  the  more  likely  they  will  be 
to  do  justice  to  the  country,  and  to  act  towards  the 
whoJe  body  of  society  with  impartiality.  The 
people  then  have  no  more  right  to  govern,  than 
they  have  to  follow  or  practise  a  trade  which  they 
do  not  understand.  Nor  has  any  man  a  right  to 
be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  when  the  interests  of 
others  are  also  concerned. 

There  must  be  laws  to  govern  men,  as  well  as 
laws  of  Grod  and  nature,  to  govern  the  universe; 
and  such  as  the  laws  are  by  which  men  are  go^ 
itemed,  so  will  be  their  happiness  or  misery ;  there- 
fore, as.  every  individual  in  society  is  concerned,  or 
U  in  the  government,  to  which  is  intrusted 
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his  vital  and  most  intimate  concerns;  e?ery  cue 
naturally  looks  to  its  administration,  and  if  he  have 
a  voice  and  know  how  to  choose,  he  will  give  it  in 
the  support  of  such  laws  and  institutions  as  are 
best,  and  in  the  election  of  such  rulers,  or  repre* 
sentatives,  as  are  nK>st  worthy  to  be  trusted ;  that 
is,  if  he  have  an  independent  voice,  but  not  other* 
wise ;  for,  should  he  be  dependent,  he  will  give  his 
vote  where  his  interest  is  most  concerned,  withovk 
any  consideration  for  the  general  or  public  good. 
Therefore,  where  interest  is  concerned,  men  have 
no  right  to  govern,  or  to  have  the  choice  of  their 
governors }  except  by  one  impartial  rule,  which  is, 
that  none  are  fit  to  govern,  or  administer  justice, 
but  such  as  are  independent  and  impartial* 

Molyneux  says,  **  I  have  no  other  notion  of 
slavery,  but  being  bound  by  a  law  to  which  I  do 
not  consent."  This  again  is  inconsistent ;  for  how 
can  a  man  exbt  without  being  bound  or  governed 
by  laws,  to  which  he  may  not  at  all  times  consent^ 
when  his  passions,  or  desires,  rebel  against  them^ 
though  contrary  to  his  own  good  and  interest  ?  It 
is  like  saying,  that  the  most  profligate  actions  are 
good,  because  the  perpetrator  wills  them.  Thfere 
are  laws  of  restraint  made  and  formed  by  nature 
and  justice,  and  all  political  restrictions,  or  govern* 
ments,  that  do  not  agree  with  them,  must  be  wcaxm^ 
tural  and  unjust.  The  laws  of  nature  may  be  said 
to  be  given  alike  to  beasts  and  men,  such  as  the 
laws  of  self-preservation,  and  the  gratifications  of 
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selfish  appetite;  but  there  are  other  laws,  beside 
those  of  sense  and  selfish  desirei»  by  which  human 
uUiire  must  be  governed  to  be  happy,  and  particu- 
)ariy  the  law  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  not 
only  protecting  the  rights  of  spme,  but  those  of 
others. 

Political  institutions  ought  then  to  be  the  most 
tacied  and  dirine ;  they  are  either  the  true  princi-' 
pies,  or  the  mockery  of  the  sublimest  virtues.  The 
end  and  aim  of  good  government  must  be,  to  pre- 
vent wrong,  to  protect  right,  and  to  promote  happi- 
ness. Human  nature  is  such,  that  no  man  would 
do  wrong  to  himselfr  if  he  knew  it ;  but  the  partia* 
lity  which  mankind,  or  all  men,  have  for  themse]ves» 
requires  restraint,  to  prevent  this  partiality  from 
doing  injustice  to  others.  Man  is  also  an  insatiable 
ind  unruly  being,  and  if  left  to  himself,  he  would 
run  into  the  wildest  excesses.  Necessity  therefore 
makes  government  necessary,  and  all  it  has  to  do, 
if  to  distribute  justice,  between  man  and  man,  to 
encourage  their  good  and  correct  their  evil  propen- 
sities, by  giving  liberty  to  the  one,  and  laying 
proper  restraints  on  the  other. 

Snch  writers,  therefore,  as  allow  the  possibility 
of  man  to  be  self  governed,  should  first  make  it  ap* 
pear  that  his  nature  is  perfect,  or  that  it  is  a  benefit 
to  him  to  live  in  an  uncontrolled  state  of  pnculti- 
vated  nature.  If  man  were  perfect  in  himself,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  any  government  over  his 
actions,  for  he  wopld  do  no  wrong ;  but  whilst  bis 
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nature  is  imperfect,  and  his  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
enlightened  or  reformed,  he  requires  that  govern- 
ment which  he  cannot  always  in  himself  commands 
Such  works  then  as  tend  to  show  that  government 
is  vested  in  the  people,  must  have  an  evil  effect 
upon  mankind,  as  they  have  no  proof  to  support 
them ;  and  they  defeat  their  own  object,  for  at  the 
most  they  only  show  that  man  is  not  able  to  govern 
himself^  and  therefore  he  chooses  others  to  govern 
him,  or  to  assist  him  in  that  government. 

The  rulers  of  a  state  are,  or  should  be,  the  arbiters 
of  the  people ;  to  preserve  right,  order,  and  justice, 
between  man  and  man,  and  they  therefore  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  when  once  chosen,  entirely  distinct, 
separate,  and  independent  of  the  people.    If  ^e 
people  make  a  wrong  choice  in  their  arbiten  or 
representatives,  it  is  their  own  fault;  or  if  they  have 
the  unhappiness  to  live  under  a  bad  constitution  of 
government,  it  is  a  misfortune  which  they  may  la- 
ment or  deplore,  but  of  which  they  have  no  reason 
to  complain,  provided  the  rulers  of  the  nation  do 
not  deviate  from  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the 
country,  by  which  they  are  directed  to  govern.. 
The  first  thing  requisite,  however,  to  make  a  people 
happy  is,  to  establish  a  good  constitution  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  thea  the  watchful  eye  of  the  people, 
should  be  ever  attentive  to  prevent  encroachments^ 
which,  with  all  care,  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
creep  into  the  best  of  governments.    The  consti** 
tution  and  laws  of  all  governments,  therefore^  some* 
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titles  require  a  revision  br  correction ;  but  this  ought 

"    to  be  dene  with  caution,  and  by  the  steady  rule  of 

sobersense  and^tperience,  and  mth  the  general  and 

I    universal  voice  and  consent  of  the  people.  To  make 

'    or  cootinue  a  people  and  a  country  prosperous  and 

happy,  no  century  should  pass  away  without  a  to- 

I    IdTevision,  correction,  and  purification  of  the  laws 

and  constitution  of  the  country,  which  should  be 

kept  as  a  jubilee  and  sacred  rite.     For  although 

government  is  derived  from  necessity,  yet  the  good  of 

government  depends  upon  its  administration^  or  the 

pnctical  rules  by  which  men  are  to  be  governed* 

In  order  to  prove  that  government  is  merely  a 
matter  of  consent,  (instead  of  necessity),  Locke 
asMmes,  as  a  reality,  what  is  evidently  the  wildest 
fiction ;  namely,  *^  that  man  may  live  in  a  state  of 
nature,^'  which  he  defines  by  <'men  living  together 
tccording  to  reason,  without  a  common  superior 
Dn  earth  with  authority  to  judge  between  them/' 
IF  the  character  and  nature  of  man  were  perfect, 
this  would  certainly  be  the  happiest  life  -,  but  men 
must  acquire  that  state  before  they  can  live  toge- 
-ffier  according  to  reason;  for  the  truism  of  reason 
implies  to  be  reasonable,  of  wisdom  to. have  wis- 
dom, and  of  justice  to  be  just;  and,  as  reason  cannot 
exist  where  there. is  a  want  of  either  of  these  quali- 
ties, such  a  character  as  a  reasonable  man  is  not  al- 
wajTStobe  found ;  therefore,  until  men  shall  become 
more  reasonable^  and. will  <Mo  unto  others  as  they 
WQuId  be  done  by,"  they  must  have  government  or 
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restraint  put  spon  them,  by  necessity  or  niHtiirf 
consent,  and  for  the  mutual  protection  of  each 
other.  Political  institutions  are  then  eyidendy  nh 
tended  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
powerfol,  hut  unfortunately  they  oiVen  have  a  ten- 
dency to  the  contrary  side. 

Man  may  be  said  to  have  reason,  because  a  m^ 
soning  faculty  is  given  him ;  but,  without  jodgment 
to  direct  this  faculty,  it  cannot  always  be  safely  ap- 
plied. A  child  exercises  the  functions  of  nature 
before  he  either  knows  what  nature  is,  or  what  the 
term  implies.  Experience  and  wisdom  make  one 
man  superior  to  another,  and  he  who  is  deficient, 
must  avail  himself  of  the  intelligence  of  others.  Ail 
men  cannot  be  proficient  in  politics,  more  than 
one  man  can  learn  every  trade.  Each  has  hb 
place  and  particular  occupation  in  society;  and  it 
would  certainly  be  as  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
every  man  should  be  a  legislator,  as  to  believe  that 
any  one  may  be  of  a  trade  for  whifch  he  baa  ho 
talent,  or  that  he  may  be  a  fine  singer  to*  whom 
nature  has  given  no  voice.         ' 

Locke  is  not  always  consistent,  eveif  wittr  his 
own  principles  of  government,  although  he  was  a 
divine  writer,  and  numberless  ages  may  pass  away 
before  such  another  may  be  found  $  but  huBOAii 
wisdom  must  always  be  subject  to  error  in  some 
points.  First,  his  system  of  government  is  totally 
incapable  of  practice,  unless  man  could  first  be 
made  perfect;  and  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  King,  who 
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bad  asked  him  for  a  plan  of  reading  and  studying 
morality  and  politics,  he  says,  <<  to  proceed  order- 
ly in  this,  the  foundation  should  be  laid  in  enquiring 
into  the  ground  and  nature  of  civil '  society,  and 
boir  it  is  formed  into  different  models  of  govefn- 
meat,  and  what  are  the  different  species  of  it. 
Aristotle,''  he  says,  "  is  allowed  to  be  a  master  in 
tins  jcnence,  and  few  enter  into  this  consideration 
of  goremment,  without  reading  his  politics/'  Had 
Mr.  Locke  entered  fundamentally  into  the  enquiry 
which  he  recommends,  and  had  understood  Aris« 
totle  better,  he  would  not  have  written  as  he  did ; 
for  had  he  known  and  perfectly  understood  the  real 
ground  and  nature  of  civil  society,  he  would  have 
perceived  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  or 
that  of  his  time,  the  rules  for  government,  which  he 
recommended,  could  never  be  reduced  to  practice. 
Those  of  Aristotle  may,  and  may  continue  through 
eternal  ages;  but  those  of  Mr.  Locke  can  only 
exist  when  man  is  more  perfect ;  and  also  the  change 
which  he  would  make,  by  r^ucing  men  again  to  a 
state  of  nature,  would  not  improve  their  condition. 
He  also  treats  government  with  too  much  insigni- 
ficancy, by  making  it  entirely  a  compact  of  men, 
whereas  it  is  founded  on  necessity  and  on  the  lihvs 
of  God  and  nature.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
mankind,  perhaps,  if  Locke  had  never  written  on 
government,  unless  he  had  first  shown  how  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  men  were  to  be  perfected  or 
improved,  or  how  to  make  them  better,  and  how 
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that  governmeDt  and  politics  could  not  make  ttu 
worse. 

Political  societies  are  nothing  more  than  exteo 
ed  families,  to  which  there  must  be  a  head 
govern.  It  is  the  natural  bond  or  link  of  the  s( 
cies,  formed  to  assist  each  other.  This  regulati 
is  iiatural  to  every  species  of  the  creation,  a 
therefore  is  not  particular  to,  or  a  mere  compact  i 
tnen.  It  is  intended  that  the  old  and  wise  shoii 
teach  the  young  and  ignorant,  who  are  incapal 
of  governing  themselves,  and  that  the  weak  shoa 
be  protected  against  the  oppressions  of  the  mo 
powerful.  The  business  of  good  government  ; 
therefore,  to  regulate  and  establish  good  order^at 
justice,  to  make  good  laws,  to  enforce  their  ob 
dience,  to  act  and  judge  between  man  and  ina 
leind  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of  societ 
forwhich,  like  the  system  of  the  universe,  the 
must  be  a  distmction  of  parts;  the  powers  at 
perfections  of  one  part  supplying  the  defects  ai 
incapacities  of  the  other. 

Laws  are  said  to  regulate  the  transactions  of  lif 
either  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  i 
large,  or  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  that  portic 
of  the  state  which  is  invested  with  sovereign^ 
whether  that  has  been  acquired  by  pre-eminenc 
in  virtue,  or  attained  by  that  of  other  means,  throng 
which  sovereign  authority  is  established.  In  on 
sense,  therefore,  justice  comprehends  every  tbiii 
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that  has  a  tendency  either  to  produce  or  maintain 
the  happiness  of  men  in  political  society. 
.    Aristotle  attributes  to  the  politics  of  a  country, 
the  good  and  happiness  of  the  people ;  but  political 
justicei  or  virtue,  he  says,  seems  liable  to  this  un- 
certAinty, :  that  it  depends  rather  on  laur  than  on 
nature.     Let  us  then  enquire,  says  he,  what  is  the 
end  -of  that  science  called  politics;  or,  in  other 
words,: what  is. the  principalof  all  the  good  result- 
ing from  the.  proper  direction  of  human  actions. 
Its. name  is  universally  acknowledged;    both  the 
learned  and  the.  multitude  call  it  happiness;  but, 
as;totbe  thing  itself,  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opi- 
nion  between  philosophers  and  the  vulgar.     The 
latter  place  happiness  in  things  visible  and  palpa* 
ble;  in  pleasure,  wealth,  honour;  and  are  often 
changing  in  their  minds.  They  place  it,  when  sick, 
in  health;  when  poor,  in  riches;  and  when  they  re^ 
fleet  on  their  own  ignorance,  they  deem  those  most 
b^ppy  who  can  boast  of  most  wisdom.     Philoso- 
phers consider,  that  to  live  weU  and  to  act  weU,  are 
synqnittious  with  being  happy;    that  a  practical 
knowledge  of  virtue  is  better  than  its  theory ;  and, 
therefore,  those  only  are  qualified  to  study  politics, 
with  advantage,  who  have  been  previously  tntined 
to  good  morals. 

Since  every  art  and  every  kind  of  knowledge,  as 

well  as  all  the  actions  and  all  the  deliberations  of 

men,  constantly  aim  at  something  which  they  call 

good,  (at  least  to  themselves,)  good  in  general  may 

VOL.  II.  L 
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be  justly  defined,  **  that  which  all  people  desire." 
If  then  there  be  this  ultimate  end,  or  Tiew,  in  all 
human  pursuits,  an  end  desirable  merdy  in  itself, 
(and  unless  there  be  such  an  end,  desire,  proceed* 
ing  to  infinity,  will  terminate  in  a  baseless  vision,) 
this  ultimate  end  mnst  be  called  good,  and  of  all 
good  the  best  The  knowledge  of  it,  also,  must 
greatly  contribute  tp  the  benefits  of  life,  by  the 
direction  of  our  views  and  actions.  The  science 
called  politics  is,  therefore,  that  master  science 
whioh  regulates  and  appmnts  all  other  sciences,  as 
well  as  arts,  that  ought  to  be  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  society.  All  other  functions  are  but  in* 
Irtraments  employed  by  politics  for  promoting  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  for,  although  it  is  delightful 
to  make  individuals  happy,  yet,  to  effisct  the  happi* 
ness  (rf*  states,  or  of  all  mankind,  is  un  employment 
sUIl  more  divine. 

A  man  must  be  possessed  of  many  great  qualifi* 
cations  before  he  can  properly  be  said  to  be  worthy 
of  being  a  legislator  or  statesman.  He  should  first 
be  renowned  for  integrity,  morality,  and  justice ; 
for  he  cannot  be  expected  to  diq>ense,  or  to  disse- 
minate, those  virtues  and  qualifications  among 
mankind,  which  he  does  not  eminently  and  fully 
possess  in  himself.  Bias  observed,  that  *^  govern* 
ment  shows  the  man;  for  he  who  is  intrusted  with 
the  exercise  of  power  is  fdaced  in  multiplied  rela- 
tions, with  respect  to  others  and  the  whole  com- 
mouwealth."    Nature  has  pointed  out  rules  for 
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govemmeut^  as  wieU  as  for  all  other  things,  and  the 
more  pdittcal  inrtitutionB  assimilate  to  the  wise  laws 
of  nature,  the  more  they  will  be  perfect.  The  ne* 
ccsfitjr  of  good  government  is  to  regulate  good  order 
and  happiness  among  mankind.  Nature  has  not 
giiren  to  all  men  the  same  capacity,  but  each  has 
his  office  assigned  to  him,  according  to  his  ability. 
1%  is  not  for  this  reason  possible  that  all  can  be  fit 
to  govern,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  inferred  from  this, 
that  very  few  are  endowed  with  the  necessary  quali*^ 
fications.  AU  may  attempt  to  be  politicians,  but 
it  is  very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  that  excel 
in  that  or  any  other  great  science. 

According  to  this  principle,  nature  has  very  just- 
ly ordained  the  widest  distinctions  among  mankind; 
bat  societies  have  not  well  observed  nature's  rules. 
Natave  has  endued  men  with  diflferent  capacities^ 
and  fitted  them  for  the  lowest  to  the  highest  occu* 
pations ;  and  though  all  cannot  be  sublime  politic 
ciana,  yet  all  may  be  respectable  in  their  respective 
spheres,  according  to  their  particular  talents,  and 
shouUI  be  respected  accordingly. 

The  best  political  truth  is,  the  universal  one^ 
**  tiiat  the  good  of  the  governed  ought  to  be  the 
main  end  and  aim  of  every  good  government;" 
and  when  this  maxim,  or  principle,  is  not  const* 
dered  and  observed,  the  end  of  government  is  abused 
and  defeated.  No  man  shoukt  employ  an  agent  to 
do  the  work  which  he  is  best  capable  of  performing 
himself;  but,  if  he  cannot  perform  the  thing  be 
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wants,  .he  must  either  employ  others,  or  do  with- 
out it  If  all  people,  therefore,  were  equally  jntel- 
ligeot,  they  could  act  for  themselves,  and  would 
not  require  rulers,  advisers^  or  government;  but. as 
they  are  not,  their  care  should  be  to  select  such  re* 
presentatives,  advisers,  or  rulers^  as  have  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  £3r  that  purpose ;  and  those  ex- 
pose themselves  to  just  contempt  and  ridic^ule  who 
9eek  those  occupations  and  assume!  those  .talents^  to 
which  they  have  no  natural,  right  or  pretension. 
This,  mistaken  conception  of  our  talents  is  a  great 
misfortune  and  evil  to  society.  The  office .  of  a 
statesman,  or  ruler  of  a  state,  is  a. most  serious 
duty,  a  most  sacred  trust,  which,  ought  not  to  be 
placed  in:  bad  or  insufficient  hands,  andwhich^none 
should  accept,  or  assume,,  who  do  not.  possess  the 
liecessary  capacity  or  qualifications  to.  perform  iL 

The.  grand  principle  of  legislation  and  govem- 
flsent  is,  that  of  justice,  than  which  no  moral  virtue 
is.  more  abused,  or  disregarded,  in  the  practical 
bbservanee  of  political .  science.  Ail  wrongs  may 
be  referred  to  some,  pjetrticular  species  of  vice,  ^which 
jias*  always,  in  it  something  selfish,  and  requires 
government  to  ccMrrect  it  Injustice  shows  itself 
W,hen  a:  man  benefits  himself :  at  ^  expence  of 
his  neighbour.  Distributive  justice  is.  that  which 
gives  to  every  man  his  due  and  equal  share,  or 
^ight,  in  bis  transactions  with  others. .  Justice  im- 
pUes^  that  no  inan  should  be  injured  by  another, 
and  tbdt  in  all.  our  actions  we  should  do  no  wrong. 
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If  a  man  only  injures  or  hurts  himseir,  his  faults 
maj  be  forgiven  him ;  but  he  is  truly  culpable  and> 
unpardonable,  who,  for  his  own  gain  or  gratifica-; 
tion^  pursues  his  own  bene6t,  or  interest,  at  the  ex-, 
pence  or  injury  of  others. 

True  political  justice  is  properly  employed  in' 
distributing  to  every  one  of  the  community  his  due 
share  of  wealth,  honour,  and  all  other  advantages,: 
in  the  political  society  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
or  in  regulating,  by  the  rules  of  right,  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  men;,  and  where  wrong  has,  on' 
either  side,  been  committed,  in  correcting  this 
wrong,  by  again  setting  the  parties,  as  far  as  may 
be,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  each  other.  Jus- 
tice, as  Aristotle  observes,  implies  equality,  so  far 
as  that*  every  man  should  have  his  due.  But  equali- 
ty,  being  a  relative  term,  always  supposes  the  com- 
parisoaiof  two  things.  If  two  persons  are  exactly 
equal  in  right,  so  ought  to  be  th^ir  shares;  but  if  th^ 
persons  are  unequal,  the  shares  ought  also  to  be 
unequal  in  the  same  proportion ;  for  it  is  unnatural 
that  a  worthy  member  of  society,  who  labours  for 
the  general  good,  should  only  have  the  same  share 
of  reward,  as  he  who  does  little  or  nothing.  But 
this  injustice  is  too  commonly  practised  in  all  poli- 
tical societies,  which  leaves  little  encouragement 
for  patriotism  or  virtuous  endeavours.  If  virtue 
and  industry  had  their  proper  rewards  and  just  bene- 
fits, all  men,  comparatively  speaking,  would  be  vir^ 
iuous  and  industrious.     When  persons  of  unequal 
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worth  meet  with  the  same  treatment,  this  iojusttce 
can  give  no  encouragement  to  be  virtuoQ89.and  this 
aadom  must  be  universally  acknowledged ;  bnl,  w 
Aristotle  says,  '*  men*s  notions  of  worth  vary  with 
their  political  principles;"  therefore  it  is  difficult 
to  de6ne  the  man  of  real  worth,  by  {political  enquiry, 
as  this  will  depend  on  the  principles  of  the  party 
that  decides  the  question. 

The  proportion  of  benefit  or  reward,  between 
man  and  man,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tum of  benefit  received  or  produced,  or  the  nature 
of  the  claim  for  which  reward  is  expected.  Justice, 
however,  is  due  alike  in  proportion  to  all.  But 
how  little  do  we  see  of  this  impartial  justice  ?  It  is 
the  man,  not  the  actions  of  men,  that  is  mofdy 
rewarded.  It  should  seem,  by  the  conduct  Md 
circumstances  of  life,  that  it  is  better  to  be  bon^ 
well,  or  to  be  fortunately  situated,  than  to  have  all 
the  acquirements  that  nature  or  indefatigable  in- 
dustry and  virtue  can  bestow  or  produce. 

A  community. cannot  exist,  if  composed  wholly 
oS  the  same  description  of  persons,  or  all  following 
exact^  the  same  pursuit,  except  in  that  of  moral 
good.  Nature  has  not  formed  all  persons  of  the 
same  mould  or  perfection,  either  of  body  or  mind. 
A  weak,  diminutive  person,  if  put  to  laborious 
work,  would  not  be  able  to  perform  it ;  nor  conld 
the  man,  whose  intellects  are  imperfect,  be  able  to 
wade  through  the  difficulties  of  studious  and  ener- 
getic occupations.     But  all  virtuous  endeavours 
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have  their  valuej  weight,  «id  merits  in  the  scale  of 
society^  and  are  fntided  to  their  proport  onate 
rewardf.  Their  operations  and  services  ^honld 
therefore  be  fairly  exchanged  for  the  benefit  of 
each  other;  and  should  be  valued  according  to  the 
comntion  standard  or  measure  of  justice.  This 
vaioe  depends  on  the  mutual  wants  of  men,  which 
form  the  great  bond  of  society ;  for,  unless  their 
wants  be  mutual,  a  proper  or  just  exchange  or 
reward  could  not  be  effected.  The  man  who  is 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  intellect,  gives  the  labours 
of  the  mind  for  those  of  the  body,  commensurate^ 
or  estimated  by  comparison,  with  one  common 
just  measure.  Money  is  generally  used,  by  con- 
vention, as  a  measure  of  value,  or  the  representa- 
tive of  aU  thi^s  wanted,  since  it  serves  as  a  pledge 
or  security  that,  whenever  those  wants  occur,  they 
will  speedily  be  supplied  or  gratified  by  its  means, 
thus  performing  a  function  essential  to  the  existence 
t>f  civil  society ;  for  communities  could  not  subsist 
without  exchange,  nor  exchange  without  equality ; 
but  equality,  properly  speaking,  depends  upon  the 
comparison  of  equality  of  right  or  merit,  or  tlie 
worth  of  what  it  produces. 

The  nature  and  original  intention  of  political 
governments  must  have  been  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness and  interest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep 
society  together  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms, 
which  could  not  be  effected  by  the  multitude;  for 
powerful  combinations  would   always    overcome 
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individual  right,  and  dissentions  would  always  tol- 
low  the  claims  of  individual  pretensions;  therefore, 
as  a  man  must  always  judge  partially  in  his  .own 
affairs,  it  is  better  to  commit  the  determination  of 
his  pretensions  to  others,  who  ought  to  be  impartsai, 
and  have  no  favourite  side  in  the  decision.  A  good 
legislator  therefore  ought  tohave  no  other  interest 
or  reward,  but  what  he  receives  for  doing  his  duty, 
and  the  amount  should  be  extended  according  to 
his  services  and  abilities. 

As  the  capacities  or  understandings  of  all  men 
are  not  alike,  and  that  all  are  not  fit  to  goveha  or 
decide  in  their  own  cause,  there  is  no  security  for 
society  but  to  submit  to,  and  to  follow,  certain  rules 
laid  down,  by  which  the  community,  or  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  are  content  to  be  governed.  They 
appoint  their  representatives,  to  see  that  those  rules 
are  observed  and  not  infringed  upon,  and  if  tbey 
make  a  choice  of  bad  men,  for  that  purpose,  iti^ 
their  own  fault  for  making  such  an  election.  Their 
government,  or  their  constitution  and  laws  are  not 
to  be  condemned  on  this  account.  They  have^  sub- 
mitted to  those  laws,  and  they  ought  to  obey  them. 

As  the  people  have  a  right  to  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives, so  far  they  have  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment; but  they  show  by  this,  that  they  have,  no 
right  to  govern,  for  they  prove  their  incapacity  by 
choosing  their  ^  representatives.  They  cannot vbe 
judges,  juries,  pleaders,  plaintiffs,  and  defendants 
in  their  own  cause.     The  nature  of  governmeat  is. 
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therefore,  to  decide  for,  and  regulate  the  good 
of  the  people,  whose  care  should  be,  to  select  just 
jadges,  and  to  abide  by  their  decisions. 

If  the  rules  of  government,  or  its  constitution 
and  laws,,  were  properly  deBned,  so  that  every  one 
might -understand  them,  and  they  were  once  ren- 
dered as  perfect- as  human  wisdom  could  make 
thetD,  it  would  be  a  happy  people  who  lived  under 
sach!u  government,  or  constitution,  and. obeyed  its 
laws ;  and  the  office  of  a  statesman,  in  that  case^ 
would  be*  a  delightful  occupation,  and  no  difficult 
task;  ibnt  it  is*:  the  confusion  of  interests,  and  the 
want  of  justice,  or  simplicity  in 'governments,  or 
the  constitution  and  laws,  by  which,  men  are  ex- 
pected* to  be  governed,  that  are  the  causes  of  the 
numerous  miseries  and  dis!renttons  of  mankind.  The 
greatest  good  xan  be  of  no  value  but  to  the 
possessor,  or  those  that  benfit  by  it ;  nor  can  the 
wisest  laws,  or  ^constitution,  be  of  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large,  unless  every  one  has  his  due 
share  of 'their  benefits,  and  partakes  in  the  good 
resudting  from  their  influence  and  observance.  The 
real  wants  of  mankind  are  not  numerous,  nor  does 
justice  require  a  multitude  of  words,  or  terms,  to 
express  it.  Then,  why  should  laws  and  politics  be 
so  intricate,  and  require  such  perplexity  of  study 
to  understand  them  ?  Their  confusion  and  mystery 
must  serve  only  to  veil  that  truth  and  justice  which 
political  intrigue  would  conceal  from  the.general 
knowledge  of  mankind. 
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The  happiness  of  a  country,  or  of  its  people,  does 
not  entirely  depend  upon  riches,  but  it  certiiinly 
depends  upon  its  civilisation  and  government  Na-^ 
tional  wealth  is  now  universally  allowed  not  to 
consist  in  gold  or  silver,  but  in  land  and  labour;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  industry  of  the  country :  mooey 
being  only  a  inedium  of  exchange,  to  supply  the 
various  wants  of  mankind,  and  when  parted  with, 
never  more  returns ;  but  land,  labour,  and  industry 
are  ever  existing  and  ever  productive.  If,  there- 
fore, the  statesman  or  the  patriot  would  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  to  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  he  should  endeavour,  in  every  way,  to 
promote  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  happi- 
ness of  a  people  and  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
depend  more  upon  the  political  and  moral  virtues 
of  the  country  than  in  its  show  of  wealth ;  and  in 
this  respect  we  may  adopt  the  principle,  with  re* 
gard  to  England,  which  Aristotle  pronounced 
against  the  people  of  the  fortunate  isles,  *^  that 
unless  their  virtue  kept  pace  with  their  external 
prosperity,  they  must  inevitably  become  the  most 
miserable  of  mankind ;''  for  virtuous  prosperity  only 
can  be  lasting ;  and  external,  but  vicious  prosperity, 
is  often  productive  of  internal  misery. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  works  of  Aristotle 
should  have  been  read  for  more  than  two  thouaand 
years  without  producing  a  truly  good  or  perfect 
government  and  happy  people ;  but  it  is  still  more 
astonishing  that  the   British  government,   which 
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contains  such  purity  in  its  principles  and  constitu- 
tional laws,  should  not  have  rendered  its  people 
more  truly  happy,  and  should  still  in  itself  be  a 
sjsteai  of  practical  confusion  and  corruption.  The 
resscm  is  this,  that  the  most  salutary  laws,  whether 
moral  or  dirine,  must  fail  in  their  effect,  unless  they 
are  duly  observed,  and  had  better  be  unknown,  if 
they  are  never  to  be  practised,  or  are  continually 
subverted. 

Aristotle  says,  *^that  in  political  as  well  as  in  all 
other  enquiries,  we  should  speculate  most  success- 
fully^ could  we  contemplate  society  in  its  formation 
6r  genesis/'  But  we  must  take  men  as  they  are, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  back  to  what  they 
were.  Nature  has  not  made  men  equal  either  in 
abili^,  condition,  or  stature.  The  true  principle 
of  government  is,  therefore,  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  mighty ;  but  the  practice  of  govern- 
ments perverts  this  principle,  by  upholding  the 
powerful  against  the  feeble.  Government,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  condemned  on  this  account ;  it  is 
Only  the  practice  which  perverts  this  good  princi- 
ple ;  for  where  there  is  a  good  constitution  of  go- 
vernment and  an  unhappy  people,  it  must*  be  the 
fault  of  the  executive  [lOwer,  which  alone  ought  to 
be  abused  and  derided. 

In  investigating  the  origin  of  common  wealths, 
or  governments,  Aristotle  states  it  by  describing 
society  in  its  growth,  as  he  terms  it.  Those  parts, 
or  elements,  will  naturally  force  themselves  into 
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unioDj  which  cannot  continue  separately  to  exist. 
The  necessity  of  perpetuating  the  species  forms 
the  combining  principle  between  males  and  females, 
a  principle  independent  of  choice  ordesign,  and 
alike  incident  to  animals  and  to  plants,  which  are 
all  naturally  impelled  to  propagate  their  respective 
kinds.  The  same  imperious  necessity,  which  im- 
pels association,  produces  government.  Commu- 
nities  could  not  subsist  without  foresight  to  discern, 
as  well  as  exertion  to  effect,  the  measures  necessary 
or  requisite  for  their  safety. 

A  house,  a  wife,  and  a  labouring  ox,  with  the 
husband  or  master,  formed  together,  according  to 
Aristotle,-  the  elements  of  the  first  community. 
Charondas  distinguishes  it  by  those  fed  from  the 
same  board ;  and  Epimenides  by  those  warmed  at 
the  same  fire.  Next  followed  the  associations  of  a 
canton,  or  village,  formed  by  colonization  from  the 
first  house  orfamily.  The  union  of  various  villages 
formed  cities,  states,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  and 
all  histories  agree  that  they  have  grown  to  their 
present  magnitude  from  feeble  colonies  and  scat* 
tered  tribes.  A  participation  in  rights  and  advan* 
tages  forms  the  bond  of  political  society;  an  insti- 
tution coeval,  if  not  prior,  in  the  intention  ofnature, 
to  that  of  families  and  individ^s,  from,  whom  it  is 
constituted. 

Nature  has  always  some  end  in  view,  and  ever 
employs  the  best  means  for.attaining  it.  This  end 
OT  purpose  is  perfection,  which  is  the  first  thing  in 
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the  intention  of  Nature,  though  she  is  often  obliged 
to  effect  it  bjr  a  long  succession  of  intermediate 
operations.  Thus  Nature  willed,  or  required^  the 
enstence  of  such  a  creature  as  man,  whose  charac* 
teiistic  distinction  should  consist  in  his  perfect- 
abilityy  or  his  capacity  of  being  disciplined,  from  a 
mere  animal  or  savage,  into  a  moral  or  intellectual 
being.  But  man  is  only  to  be  disciplined- by  civil 
scNsiety,  and  civil  society  requires  for  its  materials 
the  smaller  associations  and  virtues  of  tribes  and 
ftmilies.  It  requires  also  that  men  should  be  indi- 
fidoallyjust  and  virtuous;  and,  therefore,- by  the 
laws  of  Solon,  he,  who  committed  actions  unworthy 
id  a  man,  was  divested  of  his  political  rights^  and 
was;severed  from  the  community,  as  a  gangrened 
UMAber,  which  might  infect  and  destroy  the  system 
dr  constitution  of  the  whole  society.  Such  are  also 
the  Castes  of  the  Indians. 

-A  member  of  a  society,  or  civilized  state,  is  a 
contitnent  part  of  the  whole  of  that  system  which 
iatests  him  with  power,  and  quitlifies  him  for  func- 
tions* for  which,  in  his  individual  capacity,  he  is  to- 
talfy  Qftfit ;  for  although,. independently  of  this  sys- 
tem^'  he  might  subsist  as  a  solitary  savage,  yet  he 
cottld  never  attain  that  improved  and  happy  state, 
to -which  his  progressive  nature  invariably:  tends. 
'^  Hcj  therefore,''  says  Aristotle,  "  who  first  col- 
lected societies,  was  the  greatest  benefactor  toman- 
ki&d/'  ^  But  this  must  have  been  the  work  of  God 
uid  natare,  6r  of  necessity,  for  no  human  invention 
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alone  could  have  formed  such  a  system,  or  design, 
which  is  proved  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  as  not  ema- 
nating from  human  powers,  but  from  God«  Aristotle 
observes  that,  perfected  by  the  offices  and  duties  of 
social  life,  man  is  the  best,  but  rade  and  undisci- 
plined, he  is  the  very  worst,  of  animals ;  for  nothifig 
is  more  dreadful  or  dangerous  than  armed  impro- 
bity ;  and  man  is  armed  with  craft  and  courage, 
which,  untutored  by  justice,  he  will  most  wickedly 
pervert,  and  become  at  once  the  most  impious  and 
the  fiercest  of  monsters.  But  justice  is  the  funda- 
mental virtue  of  political  society,. since  the  or^of 
society  cannot  be  maintained  without  law,  and  laws 
are  instituted  to  declare  what  is  just 

In  compositions  endowed  with  life,  it  is  tbt^  pro- 
vince of  mind  to  command,  and  the  nature  of  tnal* 
ter  to  obey.  Man,  as  Socrates  observedf  consists 
of  soul  and  body ;  and  in  all  men,  rightlj  consti- 
tuted, the  soul  commands  the  body ;  although  some 
are  so  grossly  depraved  that,  in  them,  the  body 
seems  to  command  the  soul;  but  here  the  order  of 
nature  is  perverted.  In  the  human  constitutioo, 
says  Arisjtotle,  mind  governs  matter  absolutely  and 
despotically.  Reason  governs  appetite  with  a  hi 
more  limited  sway,  still  it  governs  like  a  just  and 
lawful  parent ;  and  the  little  community  of  mw  is 
thus  hdd  together  and  sustained;  but  were  the 
subordinate  parts  to  usurp  authoritj,  or  evea  to 
assert  equality,  all  wcmkl  speedily  be  nndone^  and 
the  system  would  &U  into  ruin.    The  saaoke  obser- 
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fation  applies  to  theirarious  tribes  of  animals,  which 
file  above  each  other  in  excellence,  and  which  are 
aB  of  them  made  inferior,  if  not  benefited  by  their 
mbjection,  to  man.  This  is  a  true  exemplification 
of  the  original  idea  of  the  creation ;  and  proves  that, 
by  the  order  of  nature,  the  lesser  powers  must  be 
MDtroIled  by  the  -greater,  or  more  perfect;  and 
irtiich  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  government. 

Those  men,  says  Aristotle,  whose  powers  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  body,  and  whose  principal 
clKoellence  consists  in  affording  bodily  service,  such 
Mieil  are  naturally  slaves,  or  subject  to  others,  be- 
cmmt  it  is  their  interest  so  to  be.  They  can  obey 
reason,  although  they  are  unable  to  exercise  it  of 
ttaeinsel ves ;  and,  though  different  from  tame  ani<» 
nals,  who  are  disciplined  merely  by  means  of  their 
seasations  and  appetites,  yet  they  perform  nearly 
the  same  tasks  and  services."  Such  men  are  cer- 
fiioly  only  fit  for  the  inferior  offices  of  society; 
hot  it  is  no  reason,  on  that  account,  that  they 
tiltald  be  slaves*.  They  perform  the  part  allotted 
W  assigned  to  them  by  nature,  and  therefore  are  a 
valuable  part  of  society.  Nature  has  differently 
inoulded  the  human  form,  but  all  mankind  should 
be  respected  as  Nature's  works;  and  if  all  are  not 
placed  in  the  like  or  most  fortunate  situation,  yet 
ill  should  be  treated  with  justice,  and  those  should 
be  the  most  grateful  and  indulgent  to  others,  to 
Whom  Nature  has  given  the  greatest  preference,  or 
share  of  her  bounties. 
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The.  great  business  of  governments  should  be«  to 
improve  the  minds,  and  thereby  the  happiness  and 
condition,  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  establish  a}i 
laws  upon  the  practical  principle  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice; for  in  that  alone  the  stability  and.  prosperity 
of  states,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  mankind,  must 
depend.     But  how  little  regard  do  we  see  paid  to 
the  principle  of  improving  mankind.    The  general 
tone  of  tyrants,  or  those  possessed  of  power,  has 
always  been,  that  the  lower  orders  of  people  cannot 
be  kept  too  ignorant,  either  for  their  own  happiness, 
or  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  state.    Thereby 
meaning,  that  they  would  be  thus  less  selisibleof 
their  poverty  and  condition.     But  this  is  a. mista- 
ken notion,  and  serves  only  as  a  cover  for  the  de« 
feet  of  justice.    The  world  is  not  now  to  be  decei- 
ved, and  will  not  mistake  the  shadow  or  semblance 
of  the  thing  for  its  substance.     And  what  virtue, 
obedience,  or  good  quality,  can  be  expected  from 
untutored  brutes  ?     The  savage  may  be  rendered 
docile  by  gentle  and  kind  treatment,  but  will  never 
be  improved  by  violent  or  unjust  means.     Treat 
him  justly  and  kindly,  and  he  will  become  your 
friend ;  but  he  can  never  be  depended  upon  whikt 
he  continues  your  slave.     In  all  good  governments, 
the  iron  hand  of  tyranny  and  power  should  yield  to 
the  sober  sense  of  equity  and  justice;  for,  if  happi- 
ness is  to  be  obtained  on  earth,  it  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  those  means.    The  reverse,  system  has 
been  long  enough  tried  in  vain,  and  it  is  now  time 
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that  it  stkonld  be  rejected  by  the  universal  decree 
of  mankind.  . 

The  true  principle  of  good  government  is»  to 
aeciire  and  protect  the  happiness^  liberty,  and  rights 
of 'the'pietople.  Thte  reverse  system  may  be  borne, 
or  be'  enforced  by  compulsion,  but  it  will  never  be 
endued  willingly.  If  laws  are made  for  the  general 
good  of  the  community,  and  are  assented  to  by  the 
mien  and  the  people,  they  ought  to  be  obeyed  and 
ohfenred  by  all,  and  should  neither  be  encroached 
upjm  oa  the  one  hand,  nor  be  abused  on  the  other;  ' 
bat  when  we  see  years  roll  on,  and  that  new  laws 
are  continually  enacted  without  end,  surely  there 
must  be  some  defect,  or  mysterious  obscurity,  in 
the  system,  which  requires  such  innovations  or 
aiQjMidments.  Also,  when  we  see  that  most  laws 
fidl  heavy  on  the  poor,  ahd  that  so  few  are  instituted 
by  .consent  to  relieve  virtuous  poverty  and  industry^ 
it  appears  as  if  laws  were  only  made  to  protect  the 
rich  against  the  poor,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  obedi- 
ence; for  few  laws,  if  any,  are  made  to  protect  the 
poor  against  the  oppressions  of  the  rich  in  any 
couutry.  Laws  are  indeed  made,  with  a  show  of 
piptecting  the  poor  and  ofrelievingiwyeTty,  but  there 
are  no  solid,  just,  and  substantial  laws,  that  we  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of,  to  prevent  poverty,  which  is 
even  more  necessary  and  humane  than  the  abolition 
of  slavery ;  for  he  must  ever  be  a  slave  who  depends 
upon  another  4pr  his  support,  let  the  term  of  the. 
condition  be  whfAJt  may«    The  laws,  or  eonstitu« 
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tfoQ  of  a  country,  should  therefore  be,  not  only  to 
relieve  but  to  prevent,  and  thereby  abolish,  povinty. 

Laws  are  always  said  to  be  instituted  with  a  view 
oFjustice;  but,  if  so,  they  are  not  always  reduceii  to 
practice,  or  are  improperly  applied  ^  for  whilst  the 
e'xpence  of  law  or  justice,  in  every  countiy,  is  so 
great,  what  chance  has  a  poor  man  in  defending 
himself  against  the  rich  ?  Justice  cannot  be  a^ 
ministered  upon  fair  terms,  whilst  it  has  its  pricey  or 
is  paid  for.  Justice  cannot  be  said  to  be  free,  under 
such  conditions.  If  justice  is  to  be  paid  for,  ttai 
eicpence  should  at  least  fall  on  the  transgresiom  of 
its  laws,  which  is  not  always  the  casi ;  for  he  who 
can  hold  out  tHe  longest  in  expence,  is  geneiMly 
the  successful  candidate  for  justice. 

To  enslave  the  minds  of  men  is  novi^  no  lodger 
possible.  However  much  the  body  may  b^-  eb^ 
chained,  or  the  spirit  maiy  be  subdued  by  poverty 
and  oppression,  yet  the  intellect  will  be  enlightened 
and  improved  by  the  progressivie  rstys  of  truth- ated* 
justice;  and  it  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  think  Of 
making  people  better  by  keeping  them  in  igno^rattce. 
Nothing  but  impartial  justice  can  now  either  nlttke 
happy  states  or  a  happy  people.  Goveraffiedts^  as^ 
well  as  humanity,  have  now  only  to  pursue  and  peN 
feet  the  great  work  they  have  begun,  in  improving 
the  minds,  morals,  and  also  the  condition  of  the 
people ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  to  believe  that  they 
will  thereby  become  worse  subjects.  They  may, 
indeed,  be  then'  mote  tenacious  of  their  rights,  but 
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they  will  be  less  tomaltaoos  about  them  thaa.thejr 

ar$  n&f^.    ^^f  ^^1  know  better  how  to  guard 

tktit  rights  with  decorum;  and,  as  they  will.be 

iMi%  watehftil  and  careful  to  prerent  their  hein^ 

itfWd^,  the  ocGUrrence  of  such  an  evil  will  never 

fatfp^n  to  produce  tumult.  

:  A  well  governed  and  well  informed  society  \b  not 
lihefy'  ttt  suffer  a  breach  of  the  laws,  which  they 
hal^  tbettiselves  established,  by  mutual  consent. 
A»olbnd(gi,  in  such  a  ease,  would  be  derided  and 
plQriihed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  multitude.  A 
wM  informed,  enlightened,  and  happy  people,.C8n» 
net  therefore  be  bad  rabjects;  for  it  is  not  likely 
tiffff  would  wish  to  destroy  that  which  they  know^ 
to  be  ttetr  gnsatest  good,  or  exchange  a  good  situa^ 
tion  for  a  worse ;  and  an  enlightened  people  must: 
certainly  know  that  they  can  only  be  happy  under 
a  s^Md  goternment  When  a  people  murmur  uni^. 
Tiiwtty,  we  piay  always  be  sure  that  there  is  some^ 
tbtngikulty  in  the  state*  When  the  general  voice 
of  the  people  approve  of  their  government,  and 
they^  know  what  they  approve,  th^  will  look  upon 
goternment  a^  their  leading  star.  To  ^ve  this  con-' 
fidence  to  the  people,  the  beauties  and  perfections 
of  their  government  should  be  made  manifest  to 
thenii  nor  only  in  theory  but  in  practice.  To  keep 
the  people  in  ignorance  cannot  be  neceBSary,  on* 
le#s  then  be  somethinj^  bad  or  ui^ust  to  be  con* 
cealed ;  and  rulers  or  representatives  should  know^ 
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tbat  these  are  not  the  terms,  or  cotiditions,  bg 
whrch  they  bdd,  or  ought  to  hold,  their  situatioiii 

If  a  people  were  satisfied  with,  and  made  ti 
admire  their  government  and  the  administration.  # 
it,  they  would  then  protect  it  with  their  lives  an 
fortunes.  The  principles  of  the  British  govern 
ment,  for  instance,  cannot  probably  be  amende^ 
but  no  one  can  say,  that  the  practice  cannot  b 
improved,  and  that  the  exuberance  of  enactm^enli 
by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  refined,  Im 
not  failed  to  have  that  efiect,  but,  on  the  contrtfirj! 
created  great  confusion ;  for  the  chief  end  of  goi 
gdvcMiment  is  generally  forgotten  in  all  inoaiiil 
tions.v  Theaim  of  truly  good  governments  is,  sfan 
plicity,  and  doing  every,  thing  that  is  allowable  fc 
the  hapipiness  of  the  people.  ( 

A  life  of  privation  and  distress  may  be  borne  b 
a  virtuous  people,  under  impelling  and  unavoidahl 
circumstances }' but  it  is  lEdso  the  duty  of  goven 
ments  to  relieve' them  from  that  state  of  sufferin 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  The  impoJicj 
or  injdsti6e,iof  most  governments,  however  is,  i 
always  couSdering  only  how  to  relieve  the  necew 
ties^of  the  state,  and  not  those  of  the  people.  Th 
is  iikipolittc,  because  the  first  duty  is  to  relieve  tl 
people,  "who  would  thereby  have  the  means,  and  I 
enabled  to  relieve  the  state,  which  cannot  be  n 
lieved  or  supported  without  them  for  any  cent 
nuBn6e;   for  it  is  the  power  and  means  of  tl 
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people  only  which  can  give  power  and  means  to 

(bestate. 

The  first  study  of  men  in  power  then  shou  d  be, 
to  improve  the  minds,  happiness,  and  condition  of 
Ike  people,  without  which,  a  state  can  never  be 
said  to  be  truly  great  But  whilst  money  is  the 
'Sote  god  that  is  worshipped,  and  no  reverekice  is 
fiaid  to  any  thing  eke,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
minds,  condition,  and  state  of  mankind  in  general, 
can  be  much  amended.  Whilst  virtuous  poverty  is 
treated  with  contempt,  few  are  the  minds  that  can 
lett  satisfied,  under  such  circumstances ;  and  this  is 
the  chief  cause  of  that  anarchy  and  restlessness 
which  are  continually  in  action,  under  unwise  and 
liberal  governments  and  rulers,  to  whom  the  blame 
of  tumult  can  alone  be  imputed.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  people  could  long  be  otherwise  than  happy, 
good,  just,  and  virtuous,  under  a  praptical  good, 
wise,  just,  and  virtuous  government ;  or,  at  least,  few 
i  would  be  the  exceptions  or  instances  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  happiness  of  life,  therefore,  depends  upon 

tgood  government,  which  should  be  the  first  study 

of  man,  next  to  that  of  God;  for  although  the 

*  benefits  which  we  may  receive  fiK>m  such  a  study 

•will  not  be  eternal  to  ourselves,  like  those  arising 

-from  the'study  of  a  future  state ;  yet  it  prepares  us, 

in  every  respect,  for  that  great  study  and  hope,  by 

elevating  the  human  mind  above  the  consideration 

that  we  are  mere  selfish  earthly  beings;,  and, 
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altbougb  the  hftppinf^^  of  thw  lik  c^giuot  be 
eternal  to  ourselves,  yet  that  which  we  trawvit  to 
posterity  may  be  eternal,  or  lead  to  eternity ;  for 
good  and  evU  will  ever  f&l^^t  in  the  worlds  ^od  the 
only  chance  of  happtiaefi$  i$f  to  imk^  the  beat  pre- 
ponderate. 

If  we  look  at  the  debased  i^tate  of  ravage  Whs 
Hivl' compare  it  wltheven  );he  imperfect  state  o^i^nr 
PWA,  we  may  plaiiily  see,  that  there  ii  a  posaibiUty 
of  the  condition  and  happineis  of  mankiod  b^j»g 
much  amended,  if  not  perfected^  and  thi«  i^Mi 
Mver  be  accoosiplished,  but  by  die  wi$doai  Md 
perfection  of  good  gofftmaient ;  by  tbrowilig  aaifd^ 
Mlfiah  .views  and  transient  considerations ;  by  Hfi^ 
ing  fbt  Ike  gtnerad  good,  not  only  of  oi]irselve«k  tmt 
of  posterity;  which  every  worthy  man  \i^iU  pnef^r 
ifi  bis  own  base  selfish  pnrpoM^s. 

PoUticst  as  Aristotle  observes,  form  aft ,  open^se 
aod  trouUesome  occupation,  which  would  nofc  be 
imdertaken  for  the  sole  love  of  exercising  potilifial 
functions,  independently  of  distinct  and  sepatale 
ends.  Power,  wealth,  and  hooour  are,  in  general, 
those  motives  and  ends ;  but  prosperi4fy  and  good, 
not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  friends  and  follow- 
inen^  can  alone  convey  the  just  meaniiig,  by  wb^ 
a  just  man  would  accept  of  such  an  occupatioa* 
The  pleasure  and  good  of  every  individual  must 
cowst  in  that  which  is  most  congenial  to  his  na- 
tiira,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  a  good  statesman 
who  iy  90li  a  gefdt  man* 
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A  teacher  of  morality,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  legislation;  and  a  legislator,  or 
statesman,  hy  the  same  rule,  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  morality;  the  one,  that  he  may  apply  indi- 
iMoally  the  same  maxims  which  have  been  found 
beneficial  to  communities ;  and  the  other,  as  it  has 
made  individuals  happy,  should  also  be  a  branch  ot 
pcditics,  which  ought  to  be  taught  and  studied  by 
the  statesman.  But  the  profession  of  a  statesman  is 
said  to  differ  from  other  learned  professions,  in  this 
important  particular;  that  men  in  all  other  profes- 
sions not  only  exercise,  but  teach,  their  respective 
voeations ;  whereas,  statesmen  are  never  the  teach- 
ers of  politics,  nor  are  the  teachers  of  politics,  often 
employed  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Statesmen  learn  all 
Aey  can,  but  give  little  knowledge  or  reward  to 
othen  in  return.  If  they  had  nothing  to  learo, 
their  eoncealment  or  parsimony  might  be  just;  but 
as  no  man  is  so  wise,  as  not  to  be  capable  ^f 
lOitniction,  this  parsimony  or  reserve  can  neither 
be  wise  nor  just.  Liberal  men  are,  therefore,,  gene- 
rally the  best  statesmen  and  the  best  legislators^ 

Some  have  accounted  for  the  reserve  of  states- 
men in  this  way,  that  they  are  seldom  able  to  com- 
mnsdcate  any  thing  that  is  useful ;  fpr  they  are 
always  reserved,  even  to  their  friends  and  children, 
to  whom  they  would  certainly  be  communicative, 
if  they  were  able,  since  they  could  not  bequeath 
them  4  more  noblp  present,  or  one  more  beneficial 
totbentu  or  their  cQQiitry»  than  a  tme  knowledge  of 
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just  governiiient  and  polity;  but  tbey  are  silent, 
because  they  have 'nothing  to  communicate,  ex- 
cept what  tbey  would  wish  to  conceal.  This, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  the  policy  of  good  go- 
vernments, or  of  good  statesmen. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  work  of  the  utmost  delicacy, 
requiring  much  reach  of  thought  and  talent,  as  well 
^  much  experience  of  the  world,  to  be  a  good 
statesman,  to  adapt  laws  and  institutions  ta  oc- 
casions and  exigencies,  and  to  vary  them  according 
to  variations  of  circumstances ;  for  practical  know- 
ledge cannot  be  acquired  without  the  aid  of  ex- 
^rience,  and  to  be  a  ruler  over  men,  requives  a 
•kno^edge  of  human  nature,  and  of  mankind  in 
'general;-  which  seems  almost  impossible  for.a  ruler 
^jof^a  state,  or  a  statesmen,  to  possess  from  intinate 
.  and  practical  experience ;  he  therefore  must  con- 
fide ^  in  pjtbers  for  that  knowledge  and  experience 
•which  he  does  not  possess  in  himself,  and  should, 
•in  justice,  be  liberal  in  his  rewards^  and  acknow- 
ledgments. 

Ifwe  view  the  history  and  politics  of  even  the 
-bcfst  countries,  it  must  appear,  that  the  science  of 
legislation  is  still  in  a  rude  and  imperfect*  state. 
'  The  way  to  complete  it  may  be  known  in  theory, 
but  has  never  yet  been  reduced  to  practice;  and 
until  this  is  effected,  being  the  first  point  to  be 
gained,  for  the  attainment  and  establishoient  of 
human  happiness,  all  other  efforts  or  labour,  to  that 
end,  -will  be  fruitless  anid  unavailing.    Aristotle 
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therefore,  treating  upon  the  sabject  of  politics, 
(which  is  the  foundation  of  human  happines  in  this 
life,)  says,  we  must  first  collect  what  appears  judi- 
ciously written  by  others,  and  then  form  a  wide 
survey  of  the  whole  commonwealths  and  govern- 
ments, and  endeavour  to  explain  the  means  by 
which  '  those  political  edifices  are  preserved  or 
subverted,  and  unfold  the  causes  which  render 
some  constitutions  worthy  of  applause,  and  others 
'liable  to  censure/'  But  to  be  a  good  politician 
requires,  not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  virtue, 
of  si  just  and  wise  man;  for  political  virtue  de- 
pAds  more  upon  practice  than  upon  theory,  as 
the  wisest  constitution  and  laws  become  a  nullity, 
unless  they  are  protected  and  observed,  or  reduced 
to  practice. 

According  to  Aristotle,  there  are  three  just  forms 
•  of  government,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  deviate  into 
a  corrdpt  fomi,  or  a  counterfeit  resemblance  of  the 
original.  The  just  forms  are  royalty,  aristocracy,  and 
what  may  be  called  timocracy;  because  all  men,  en- 
joying a  certain  income,  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
government.  Most  writers  distinguish  this  last  by 
'  the  general  name  of  polity,  or  a  republic,  which  is 
the  worst  of  legal  governments,  as  royalty  is  the 
best  Tyranny  is  the  corrupt  resemblance  of  roy- 
ally,  for  both  forms  are  monarchical,  but  they  dif- 
fer widely ;  a  tyrant  consulting  only  his  own  advan- 
tage, a  king  only  that  of  his  people;  for  the  latter 
do^  not  deserve  the  name,  if  he  be  not  in  all  things 
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pre-eminent,  independent,  and  all  suffioient  in 
himself;  6o  that  with  him  personal  coDsideratians 
being  superfluous,  he  can  have  no  other  reasonaUp 
pursuit  but  that  of  the  public  good.  If  kiogs  ane 
not  of  this  description,  they  may  as  well  be  cbofmi 
by  lot.  Tyrants,  on  the  other  hand,  pursue  o«^ 
their  own  interest,  and  their  government  if  ikfi 
worst  of  all,  since  it  stands  in  direct  oppositioo  (o 
royalty,  which  is^  of  all,  the  best.  As  kings  may  be 
corrupted  into  tyrants,  so  aristocracies  may  dege- 
nen^te  into  oligarchies,  through  the  corruption  of 
the  magistrates,  who  make  an  uiyust  distribution  91 
honours  and  emoluments,  of  which  they  usurp  and 
retain  the  greater  part  for  themselves,  thus  ^cti- 
inulating  enormous  wealth,  as  the  instrument  9! 
exorbitant  power,  and  continually  narrowidg, 
through  selflshness,  the  basis  of  the  govemnoent 
Timocracy  naturally  degenerates  into  democmoy» 
which  is  nearly  akin  to  it ;  since,  whenever  men  9^ 
linpited  fortunes  are  entitled  to  share  the  govern* 
ment,  power  will  have  a  natural  tendency  to  M\ 
into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

JSLiogs,  it  is  said,  ought  to  differ  from  their  sub- 
jects, not  in  kind,  but  in  perfection ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  statesmen.  Also  the  same  comp^ 
rative  reasoning  may  he  applied  to  kings  and  greet 
men  which  Aristotle  makes  between  a  lover  and 
his  mistress.  *'  Lovers,"  he  says,  *'  c^n  aocwe 
the  objects  of  their  affections,  that  they  do  not  meet 
their  Warmth  of  love  with  equal  ardour,  when  per- 
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hips  there  is  nothing  in  themselves  U^t  is  to  be  xid- 
mired  or  capable  of  inspiring  that  ardour.''  The 
htfifMiiess  of  a  pec^ile  must  certainly  depend  much 
apoQ  the  virtues  and  conduct  of  their  rulers;  but 
much  more  ought  to  depend  upon  the  constitution 
and  laws  by  which  they  are  governed ;  however^ 
it  must  be  admitted,  that,  as  much  depends  upon 
the  executive  as  upon  the  original  form  or  consti- 
tQtkm  of  a  government.  In  governments,  as  we)l 
as  in  the  privii.te  affairs  of  men,  their  stability  and 
good  order  must  depend  upon  good  managen^ent 
and  good  regulation.  Thus  Pythagoras^  being  afiked 
by  Xeoophilus  how  he  might  best  educate  his  sop^ 
replied^  <^Send  him  to  a  well-regulated  state/' 

Statesmen,  in  general,  consider  too  little  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  They  conceive  that  the 
art  of  improving  the  public  revenue  is  the  only 
otgect  worthy  of  their  studies;  but  a  great  deal  de- 
pends upon  how  this  revenue  is  raised  or  increased; 
whether  by  lasting  or  destructive  means,  or  whe- 
ther it  produces  good  or  evil;  for  whatever  does 
not  produce  a  benefit  to  the  people,  must  ulti- 
mafcdy  occasion  an  injury  to  the  state.  To  govern 
wellj  or  justly  and  wisely,  is  to  form  arrangements 
by  ijirhich  the  greatest  benefits  that  time  and  cir« 
cmiistaaces  allow  may  be  given  to  the  people  go* 
vemcd ;  and  by  which  the  most  helpless  part  of 
the  community,  in  particular,  may  be  protected 
from  unwarrantable  oppresaioa. 

While  human  nature  continues  the  same,  the 
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right  to  exercise  power  will  always  be  attende 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  abuse  it.  Unless  thi 
dangerous  prerogative,  on  the  one  hand^be  balancai 
by  the  invaluable  privilege  of  defending  liberty  o 
the  other;  unless  the  line  between  these  two  b 
boldly  marked  and  accurately  defined,  as  well  a 
defended ;  unless  the  interests  of  that  part  of  tb 
constitution,  which  tends  to  corruption,  be  invaii 
ably  resisted  by  those  of  the  generous  portion  whic 
sustains  its  political  life,  it  is  of  little  consequeoG 
whether  a  country  be  governed  by  one  tyrant  or 
thousand.  In  both  cases  alike,  the  condition  < 
'  man  is  precarious,  and  force  generally  prevails  Ofi 
law  or  right.  Men,  not  accustomed  to  power,  fu 
the  most  likely  to  abuse  it,  and  when  this  pow< 
Centres  in  one  assejnbly,  however  constituted^^  it 
found,  by  universal  experience,  that  the  majorit 
will  for  ever  tyrannize  over  the  minority,  and  iiri 
exercise  its  unjust  and  wild  principles  more  s^ 
*ousiy  and  more  ardently,  exactly  in  proportion  t 
the  opposition  which  it  has  encountered.  In  i 
ungovernaUe  career,  the  obstacles  which  it  conl 
not  check  and  resist,  will  wonderfully  increase  i 
headstrong  impetuosity*.  How  necess^y,  the 
is  it  that  the  saered  trust  of  government  should  I 
placed  in  the  hands  of  proper  persons,  who  kno 
for  what  purpose,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  1 
*  which  X\key  hold  their  power,  and  who  seek  not  i 

*  Gillieft' Note  on  Aristotle. 
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eolai^  that  power,  or  abuse  the  terms  by  which  it 

is  constituted. 

In  every  well-regulated  country,  the  people  ought 
to  have  a  control  in  the  govemmentj  but  not  the 
power  of  administering  it/  We  have  lately  had 
ekperience  enough  to  show  the  consequence  of 

■ 

power  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It 
is  libo  dangerous  when  too  much  power  is  given  to 
the  rich,  for  aristocracy  is  much  more  baneful  to. 
socie^  than  democracy  or  absolute  monarchy.  In 
such  a  country,  or  under  such  a  government,  whilst 
it  exists,  there  can  only  be  two  sorts  of  people, 
the  wealthy  and  their  slaves.  Kings,  when  they 
are  possessed  of  absolute  power,  can  have  no  fur- 
ther personal  ambition  to  gratify,  and,  if  they  are 
good  men,  they  will  be  the  friends  of  the  people; 
bo^  among  a  multitude  of  wealthy  men  in  power, 
finr  win  be  otherwise  than  tyrants  who  possess  the 
means.  The  contending  interests  of  states  or  so- 
cieties are  always  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ; 
and  without  some  restraint,  or  legal  protection,  the 
foriher  must  always  have  an  advantage  over  the 
latter.  The  rich  can  act  for  themselves,  and  en- 
Ibice  their  own  demands ;  the  poor  can  only  plead 
through  their  representatives,  if  they  can  fortunately 
be  Said  to  have  any.  That  statesman,  therefore,  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  society  who  is  the  jpoor 
man's  friend ;  for  the  poor  man,  although  he  has 
individually  no  voice  in  the  transactions  of  the 
state,  is,  notwithstanding,  a  member  of  the  com- 
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munity,  and  although  his  single  voice  may  not  be 
heard  in  the  supplication  of  justice,  yet  it  will  roar 
like  thunder  when  joined  to  the  general  clamour  of 
the  multitude. 

**Thepa8sions  of  men,"  as  Aristotle  observes,  "are 
indefinite  and  insatiable^  and  starceiy  a  single  ex* 
ample  occurs  in  history  of  either  a  sovereign, 
senate,  or  assembly,  which  did  not  abuse  its  power, 
and  continually  endeavour  to  aggrandize  it."  Thin 
accursed  and  insatiable  thirst  after  power  and  greatr 
ness  is  the  fell  destroyer  of  the  happiness  of  num^ 
kind.  Few  men  are  satisfied  with  wealth  or  power* 
When  they  have  much,  they  generally  want  more } 
for  subjects  would  become  kings  and  kings  would 
become  gods,  if  they  could  attain  the  height  of  their 
ambition^.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  all  ranks 
and  descriptions  of  men  require  restraint  and  go* 
vernment.  Those  are  most  happy  and  best  satis* 
fied  who  possess  little,  and  make  that  little  answer 

*  If  a  private  anecdote,  which  Voltaire  has  left,  be  trae,  this 
truth  was  evinced  in  the  great  Frederick.  As  he  had  been  the 
most  fortunate  man  in  the  world,  and  nothing  had  ever  £euled  in  his 
hands,  he  thought  he  must  be  something  more  than  mortal ;  and,  as 
Voltaire  reports,  he  consulted  him  upon  the  subject,  and  wished 
him  to  prepare  a  projet  for  declaring  him  a  Deity.  Voltaire,  after 
some  deliberation,  presented  to  the  king  a  cmcifix,  and  said, 
*'  Sire,  if  you  are  tired  of  the  world,  there  is  no  better  way  of  ac« 
compiishing  your  purpose  than  by  adopting  the  measures  yoq  have 
proposed."  The  king  was  much  ofiended,  and  banished  Voltaire 
from  tlie  court ;  but,  it  appears,  notwithstanding,  that  he  did  not 
reject  his  eonnsel. 
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their  purposes.  But  how  is  the  evil  of  aggrandise- 
owpt  of  wealth  and  power  to  be  restrained  or  re- 
Qie^Kd  ?  What  authority  is  there  to  be  interposed 
belipeen  the  contending  factions  of  rich  and  poor? 
Whtthand,  says  Aristotle,  is  fit  to  hold  the  balance, 
and  render  the  energy  of  law  superior  to  the  vio- 
lence of  party  rage  ?  To  effect  this,  he  says,  the 
middlie  ranks  must  be  increased,  and  magnified; 
veneration  for  the  constitutioned  laws  must  be  in- 
spired; and,  in  fine,  a  king  must  be  established, 
whMe  office  is  a  pledge  and  security,  that  the  few 
shall  not  be  plundered  and  oppressed,  nor  the  many 
be  iiiitalted  and  enslaved/'  If  a  people  who  live 
under  such  a  giovemment  are  not  happy,  they  do 
not  deserve  to  be  so ;  and  states  must  be  more  or 
less  bappy,  and  flourishing,  according  as  they  more 
oriels  adhere  to  these  principles  of  just  government. 
It  is  said  that,  in  populous  countries,  the  en- 
croachments of  power  cannot  be  regularly  resisted 
by  the  people  collectively.  The  people,  therefore, 
muM  act  by  their  delegates ;  but  these  delegates 
will  uniformly  and  heartily  unite  with  the  general 
mass  of  the  community,  in  maintaining  equal  laws 
and  public  liberty,  when  they  are  thoroughly  con- 
vine^  that  the  power  which  they  restrain  can  never 
become  their  own.  Hence  the  singular  advantage 
of  an  indivisible  and  sovereign  executive,  whose 
functions  can  be  legally  exercised  only  by  respon- 
sible ministers;  and  hence  the  wonderful  stability 
of  the  British  constitution,  a  stability  unalterable. 
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because  it  is  founded  on  the  indelible  «nd  best  UA« 
derstood  interests. of  men^:  the  clearest  diotaiet  of 
reason,  and  the  warmest  passions  of  the  benrt*. 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  true,  but  the  whole  con*. 
elusion  must  not  pass  unlimited.  For  what  advan- 
tage is  the  finest  constitution  of  government  in  the 
world,  if  the  people  are,  notwithstanding,  oppressed,' 
and  the  major  part  in  want  of  the  common  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life?  Such  a  fine  form  of  go- 
vernment may  be  beautiful  to  the  imagination,  but 
it  will  serve  only  as  a  picture,  which  may  be  huog 
against  a  wall  to  look  at,  or  kept  as  a  tablet  to 
amuse  the  memory,  producing  no  other  good,  unless 
its  benefits  be  ipanifested  in  their  execution.  The 
delegates  of  the  people,  if  properly  elected^  would 
certainly  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution ;  but  if 
they  are  placed  in  their  situation  by  unfair  political 
power,  or  by  the  influence  of  government  means, 
they  then  become  the  servants  of  the  government, 
and  not  the  delegates  of  the  people,  and  they  wilt 
naturally  lean  to  those  by  whom  they  are  eipploycki. 
The  mischief  also  does  not  entirely  rest  here  s  it 
lies  in  the  false  notion,  that  those  who  serve  the 
government  cannot  serve  the  people;  and  in  the 
principle,  that  government,  or  ministers,  must  al* 
ways  have  the  m^prity. 

Opposition  may  be  necessary  to  make  ministers 
of  the  executive  power  do  their  duty,  and  to  take 

•  GilliM. 
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care  that  they  do  not  extend  their  power  beyond 

tbe-iimits  of  the  constitution ;  and  this  every  mem- 

iMvOQght  to  oppose  and  prevent,  or  he  is  no  longer 

a  tftember  of  the  constitution,  or  a  representative 

of  the  people;  but  it  is  also  inconsistent  that  roenii- 

bers  in  the  opposition  should  always  oppose  every 

aiCBsare  which  ministers  may  bring  forward,  whether 

good  or  bad.     They  may  question  or  try  their 

atility,  by  their  arguments  or  enquiries,  but  they 

most  be  unjust  men,  who  will  oppose  a  useful  mea- 

sane,  merely  for  the  sake  of  opposition.     Such  men 

neither  serve  government  nor  the  people,  nor  can 

they  have  any  regard  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 

tiy.     They  are  influenced  by  party,  and  a  party 

man,  who  will  oppose  right  as  well  as  wrong,  can 

never  be  just,  or  be  the  true  friend  of  society.     If 

independent  and  impartial  men,  who  know  the 

conatitution,  and  consequently  the  rights  of  the 

people,  could  alone  be  elected  as  representatives  of 

the  people,  or  be  intrusted  with  the  arduous  admi* 

aisfcration  of  the  executive  government,  both  the 

lights  of  the  people  and  the  constitution  would  be 

preierved;  for  they  would  know  that  the  happiness 

of  the  people  is  the  true  interest  of  government, 

and  that  the  support  of  the  government  and  the 

constitntion  is  the  true  interest  of  the  people. 

The  actual  state  of  this  country  is  diflferent  from 
that  of  any  other  yet  known.  Its  distresses  are  great, 
bat  its  riches  and  resources  are  great  also.  The 
magnanimous  exertion  of  its  people,  imder  severe 

VOL.  11.  N 
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pressures,  eviDces  the  powers  and  oapucities  pf  the 
human  mind,  and  shows  what  energy  is  capable  ^ 
efiect.  It  is  usdess  to  look  back,  and  dwell  upon 
past  events.  We  should  rather  congratulate  our? 
selves  upon  the  riches  aud  resources  which  remwh 
than  peevishly  regret  the  losses  and  errors  wbipb 
are  past^  and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented.  Wis. 
cannot  undo  that  which  is  already  done ;  but»  nl? 
though  we  cannot  prevent  past  errors,  we  may  BMiiA 
committing  the  like  in  future.  Much  remains  to  do^. 
and  much  may  be  done;  but  if  nothing  is  attempts, 
edi  nothing  can  be  performed.  It  is  by  eneiggr. 
alone  that- states,  under  difficulties,  may  be  saved; 
and  it  is  by  indolence  and  injustice  alone,  that  nar^ 
tions  can  be  ruined.  Let  every  man  do  his  dufty^ 
according  to  his  situation  in  life,  and  the  bon€bi.of 
social  society  can  never  be  severed  or  dLssohnd; 
nor  can  time  nor  circumstance  ever  dislodge  them. 
No  states  have  ever  fallen  but  by  neglect  and  iiyn^- 
tice,  fior  have  any  ever  risen  but  by  the  contmrgr. 
means.  In  this  country  we  have  reason  to .  blois 
the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  who  left  us  a  good 
constitution  6f  government;  and  we  should  lakfi 
care  that  we  do  not  entail  the  curses  of  ppitaBity 
upon  Ourselves  by  having  destroyed  it  Practical 
good  government,  as  well  as  practical  virtiur,  ia 
better  than  the  finest  system  or  principles  ia  theory. 
Practice  is  the  proof  of  truth  and  justiee;  aud  vir* 
tue  is  but  a  name  without  its  energies.    Practical 
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troth  and  justice  are  then  the  onljr  principles  npon 

whieh  governments  can  atand. 

Aristotle  conchidedy  that  the  institutions  of  Crete^ 
SpairtB,  and  Caithage,  though  far  from  being  per-> 
fcM  in  theory,  were  the  best  and  wisest  that  ever 
ircM  carried  into  practice.  He  described,  with  ful- 
neaaand  accuracy,  the  commonwealth  of  Carthage. 
ifotttao  predicted  her  melancholy  fate,  and  pointed 
ott€  the  lurking  seeds  of  her  decay  and  ruin^  eveit 
during  the  most  rigorous  period  of  her  prosperity/ 
Bandes  the  deep  and  malignant  poison  which  de- 
stroyed that  republic,  there  was  certainly  a  radicftl 
error  ifn  the  constitutions,  of  what  were  denominated 
tho  free  states  of  antiquity,  which  Aristotle  hinta 
aly4dthough  the  situation  and  oircumstances  of  the 
times  would  not  allow  him  to  explain  it.  This  erii 
coflttiated  in  the  faulty  construction,  or  adroinistra*- 
tioib  •fwhat  is  now  called  the  executive  power; 
add  which,  instead  of  being  indivisible,  was  coin* 
posed  of  a  mass  of  corruption  and  intrigue.  Hovr 
tlien  conld  the  body  be  saved,  when  the  head  and 
itiJmeaibers  were  corrupt  and  imperfect  ?  When 
slatea  are  in  danger,  we  may  generally  find  the  trmi 
Canada  of  it  to  be  those  which  occasioned  the  down* 
&U  of- Carthage  and  of  al>  Greece,  namely,  injus^ 
tiee  and  oppression. 

The  states  of  Greece  could  not  exist  with  time^ 
nor  ought  they  to  have  existed,  under  their  unjust 
system  of  government.  They  possessed  an  al>* 
solute  command  over  both  the  personal  services  and 
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wealth  of  their  subjects.  They  required  every  tking' 
from  the  exerfion,  forbearance,  and  privations  of 
the  people,  and  contributed  nothing  to  their  good 
in  return.  The  authority  exercised  by  the  states, 
over  both  the  riehi  and  the  poor>  was  equally  un- 
litaiited.  This  was  unjust,  and  bore  heavy  and- un- 
equal on  the  former,  because  their  estates,  as  well 
as  their  personal  services,  might  always  be  required 
of  them;  and,  without  danger  of  inevitable  destruc- 
tion to  their  owners,  could  not  possiUy  be  with- 
held.  The  Greeks,  therefore^  were  tyrants  in  one 
capacity,  and  slaves  in  another ;  and  the  impervious 
line,  which  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  exercise 
of  power  in  the  sovereign  authority,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty  in  the  people,  was  a  secret  undis- 
covered and  unknown  in  ancient  Greece*.  Thus 
property  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject  were  un- 
protected ;  and,  if  such  governments  could  last  for 
a  time>  it  could  only  be  under  such  existing  misery 
as  must  gradually  lead  to  their  decay  and  ruin.  - 

.  It  is  astonishing  that,  after  the  meditation  of  some 
thousand  years,  upon  examples  so  striking,,  the 
human  mind  should  not  become  more  enlightened 
in  political  science,  and  that  mankind  should  not 
behold  their  true  interest ;  namely,  to  lay  down  a 
system  of  practical  government,  founded  upon 
equity  and  justice,  which  men  may  not  only  admire 
in  the  principle,  but  in  the  practice.  A  few  plaia 
wordS)  which  every  one  could  understand^  would 

'  ♦  GiffiM. 
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be  sofficient  fot  the  purpose,  if  properly  observed  $> 
and  woqM  be  better  than  the  boasted  wisdom  of 
tbe  most  volumiDoas  codes  of  laws  ever  composed; 
which  are  for  ever  changing,  but  never  the  more 
perfected.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  confusion  should 
be  done  away  ?  Are  men  for  ever  to  be  pursuing 
phantoms,  and  to  be  led  astray  by  the  folly  and 
artifice  of  delusion  ?  It  is  easy  to  discover  when 
a  nation  is  prosperous  or  declining,  or  when  its 
people  are  distressed  or  happy,  and  if  we  take  the 
right  course,  we  may  easily  find  out  the  causes  of 
both^  and  thereby  the  remedy  for  that  which  should 
be  amended ;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  of  every  one 
to  make  this  discovery,  or  in  the  power  of  those 
who  would  wish  it,  to  remedy  the  evils  it  may  de^ 
velop.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  gifts  of  for^^ 
tune,  think  all  is  well,  and  want  no  change;  those 
who  snfier,  and  are  oppressed,  have  no  other  virtue, 
or  ineans,  which  they  can  display  with  efiect,  but 
patience  and  forbearance;  for  it  is  useless  to  struggle 
againist  unrestrained  power. 

The  business  of  a  statesman  involves  two  things^ 
first,  the  study  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country ;  and  next,  the  study  of  human  nature,  in 
its  various  forms  and  conditions.  If  human  nature 
be  left  to  its  own  improvement,  the  happiness  of 
mankind  will  never  be  accomplished,  nor  be  better 
than  it  is ;  selfishness  will  prevent  it.  If  the  happi^ 
nete  of  society  is  to  be  amended,  it  must  therefore 
be  by  the  means  of  good  government.    Tbe  study 
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or  knowledge  of  human  naturei  mnnol  be  acquired 
!n  a  closet,  but  the  laws  and  ooDstitution  of  a  conn* 
try  may.  The  knowledge  of  human  nature  may 
indeed  be  derived  from  the  information  of  otb«fc ; 
but  although  human  nature,  in  an  uncomipted 
state,  may  be  everywhere  the  si^me,  yet  it  evident- 
ly varies  according  to  its  improvement,  or  p^r 
circumstances;  so  he  who  described  a  country^  or 
a  people,  fifty  years  ago,  might  find  them  of  n  very 
different  character  at  the  present  moment.  The 
traveller  who  delineates  the  picture  of  a  country, 
can  only  describe  it  as  he  sees  it,  if  he  give  a  faHh* 
iiil  representation  of  it ;  and  he  must  also  see  and 
know  what  the  people  of  that  country  are, '  other- 
wise  his  portrait  of  them  will  be  but  an  imaginary 
delineation,  or  a  feeble  copy,  differing  much  from 
the  original, 

The  French  character,  thirty  years  ago,  was 
feeble  and  effeminate ;  the  French  are  now  a  manly 
race  of  people,  in  this  respect  improved;  and  tbtre- 
fore  the  same  laws,  which  governed  them  at  .the 
former  period,  would  be  very  inefficient  at  th« pre- 
sent. To  know  the  character  of  mankind  well^  or 
to  govern  a  people  properly,  the  statesman  ahoald 
study  man  as  he  is,  not  as  he  was,  or  ought  to  be. 
Hitman  nature  is  found  in  various  forms  and  shapei, 
and  therefore  various  ebaractersappear  at  the  scMEne 
time  on  the  same  theatre.  The  effort  of  a  st^tfa- 
fhouM  be  to  make  the  besi  chavacters  pi^edo- 
t»9  and  be  the  pmcipal  actors  od  the  rtafCrof 
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life ;  and  Ibis  he  can  only  do  by  properly  support- 
iii§  and  rewarding  them,  not  only  as  the  characters 
in  the  piece  for  representation,  but  in  their  progress 
throngh  life;  not  only  in  fanciful  imagination,  but 
in  real  support;  not  in  words  but  in  deeds;  for  the 
-werid  cannot  for  ever  be  led  away  by  fantastic 
fights  of  fiction,  and  remain  thus  insensible  of  the 
firmer  principles  of  truth. 

-  Thef  great  end  of  life  is  to  cultivate  and  improve 
out  nature,  and  thereby  increase  our  happiness; 
and  it  is  weakness  itself  to  suppose  that  nature  in- 
tended a  small  part  of  mankind,  to  be  happy,  and 
fluit  the  rest  should  be  miserable.  The  unjust  divi- 
siou  of  the  means  and  happiness  of  life,  the  want  of 
oidti^vation  of  our  nature,  and  of  good  example, 
enfotced  by  the  political  institutions  of  society,  are 
tlie' causes  of  all  the  miseries  of  mankind;  for  if 
Ais  were  not  the  case,  how  could  nactions  ever  rise 
to  a  state  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  or  return 
again  to  their  original  condition  of  ignorance  and 
bwbarity  ?  This  we  find,  by  undoubted  proof  in 
Ustory,  to  have  often  happened,  and  the  baiise  is 
^T  atld  evidently  always  the  same.  It  does  not 
dlipend  upon  the  people,  but  on  the  political  insti* 
liltions  of  their  country,  and  the  example  of  the 
htgher  classes,  who  ought  to  know  better  and  prac* 
tiM^'the  best  conduct  of  men  in  society;  fcft  the 
{Mij^te  may  be  led  to  any  thing  when  th^y  have  a 
MMfidettce  in  their  leaders:  In  a  country,  where 
Htf  great  are  habituated  to  luxury  and  idleness,  the 
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people  will  uot  be  content  to  labour  and  be  poor. 
Where  the  great  make  a  display  of  habits  that  are 
vicious,  few  of  the  people  will  be  found  to  be .  vir* 
tuousy  and  none  would  be  eccentric,  if  the  reverse 
were  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  leaders^    . 

Socrates  says,  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  legist 
lator  to  consult  not  only  the  good  of  any  particular 
class  of  men,  but  that  of  the  whole  state ;  and 
Aristotle  says,  that  the  happiness  of  a  state'  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  general  happiness  of  the 
individuals  composing  it ;  for  happiness  is  not 
like  an  even  number  that  may  be  composed  of 
parts  which  are  odd.  Then  if  it  be  not  compoied 
of  parts,  it  ought,  in  a  general  view  of  society^  ta 
embrace  the  whole.  Happiness,  no  doubt,  isrebi^ 
tive,  and  there  are  different  degrees  of  happiness^ 
but  that  which  does  not  tend  to.  benefit  the  whole 
community,  must  be  partial  and  unjust;  and  that 
can  only  be  said  to  be  just  which  does  not  injure 
one  part  of  society  by  benefiting  another. 

The  purposes  for  which  commonwealths  are  in* 
stituted  require,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  minnte 
division  of  labour.  In  this  particular  view,  the 
mqre  populous  a  community  is,  the  more  will  ita 
end  be  completely  answered.  But  the  conveniences 
and  accommodations  furnished  by  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  labour  and  its  fruits,  are  not  the  only 
ingredients  of  comfortable  subsistence.  EducaUon, 
morals,  and  other  elements*  constituting  natioiuil 
felidity»  set. bounds  to  that  populoosness  which  tho 
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mere  traffic  of  conveniiences  would  leave  unlimited. 
It  is  tliusi  in  general^  that  the  degree  in  which  one 
political  advantage  can  be  attained,  is  limited  by  a 
regard  to  other  advantages  which  must  not  be  neg- 
lected,  and  to  compare  and  reconcile  them  with 
each  other^  to  compensate  inequalities,  and  to  ad- 
just cootrarieties,  is  the  great  duty  of  a  statesman. 
A  comfortable  subsistence  for  the  people,  or  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  should  be  the 
first  great  care  of  the  statesman,  or  the  rulers  of  the 
nation;  and  the  means  are  infinite,  depending  en- 
tirely open  the  justice  of  the  public  or  political  in- 
stitatioos  of  the  country.  The  next  care  should  be 
the  improvement  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the 
people,  from  which  every  good  and  virtue  may  be 
expected  and  derived.  This  also  depends  upon  the 
political  institutions  of  a  country ;  for  the  practice 
of  Tirtoe  is  as  easily  established  as  that  of  vice, 
tboagh  not  by  the  same  means  or  rule ;  the  on6 
generally  proceeding  from  good  example  and  jus- 
tice, the  other  from  the  contrary  principles.  Edu- 
cation, employment,  and  religious  duties  are  the 
next  principles  or  requisites  to  produce  happiness, 
and  all  these  are  likewise  dependent  upon  the  poll- 
ti6aL:mstitutions  of  a  country. 

A  source  of  the  greatest  misfortune  and  evil  to 
society  is,  that  arising  from  the  different  opinions 
upon  religion.  Upon  subjects,  to  which  no  evident 
condosions  can  be  given,  every  one  will  encoorage 
and  foster  hi^  own  opinions ;  but  nothing  requires 
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more  serious  thought  and  care  than  the  subject  ol 
religion.  Both  our  happiness  in  this  world>  and  ow 
prospects  in  the  next,  must  depend  upon  our  rdi- 
gious  principles  and  conduct.  It  is  as  easy  £^ 
governments  to  direct  and  influence  the  minds  ol 
men  id  moral  and  religious  principles,  as  ia  aU 
other  things,  if  their  energies  and  institutioM 
b^  founded  and  established  on  truth  and  justice, 
and  duly  attended  to  in  their  practical  observanee. 
The  prevailing,  opinion  of  the  present  age  is  eei^- 
iainly  not  atheism,  which  was  endeavoured  to  b< 
established  by  the  flimsy  and  cruel  errors  of  Vcrftittoe 
and  others.  This  doctrine,  however,  was  soon  slmkei 
jLo  its  foundation,  in  the  worst  of  times.  Even  tk< 
ancient  Pagans,  from  remotest  ages,  as  well  lig  Hh 
most  untutored  savages,  all  owned  And  feared  i 
God,  or  Gods.  To  atheism  has  now  suoceedec 
deism  and  other  sects,  to  an  unhappy  extent.  Thi 
gpenerality  of  the  present  reformers  of  religion  h& 
lieve  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  t^ke  ih< 
beist  care  of  ourselves  in  this  world,  and  that  deati: 
pots  an  end  to  all  things ;  that  it  sets  all  things 
to  rest,  and  is  an  eternal  sleep.  It  is  the  busimfi 
of  governments^  and  of  wise  men  to  correct  tHesi 
errors;  not  by  force,  for  that  is  impossible,  butb} 
conviction  and  unerring  principle.  This  doctrine 
may  suit  well  the  purposes  of  the  wicked,  but  tlii^ 
should  be  told  that,  though  death  may  be  ab  etecaai 
6leep»  it  may  also  be  such  a  sleep  as  to  malce  dealt 
» torture)  fdr  it  may  be  the  sleep  of  agpny,  <k  th€ 
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sleep  of  peace*  the  dreams  of  a  troubled  conscience, 
or  time  of  happy  innocence. 

Good  government  is  connected   with   religion, 

and  religion  with  government:   they  cannot  be 

separated.    The  laws  of  the  one  should  be  founded 

$m  those  of  the  other.     The  laws  of  religion  tend 

lo  gopd^  and  not  to  evil,  and  it  is  madness  to 

deipi^e  or  disobey  them ;  and  when  the  laws  of  a 

Gfountry  are  good,   and  founded  upon  the  same 

pHiH^iples,  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  reverence 

aii4  observance.     Sir  Matthew  Hale  affirmed,  that 

Christianity  was  part  of  the  law  of  Eo^and,.  and 

therefore,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  vilify  that 

system  of  worship,  and  if  such  an  attempt  were  let 

to  pass:  with  impunity,  Christianity  would  no  Igriger 

be  the  law  of  the  country.    But  neither  religion  nor 

good   government    can    be  established  by  force. 

**  Little  does  he  know  of  human  nature*  and  less  of 

gospel  charity,''  said  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  *'  who 

expeets  to  root  out  the  prejudices  either  of  iiidivi'- 

duals,  or  of  societies,  by  unkindness ;  to  extii^uish 

aaifldosity  by  violence,  or  a  spirit  of  revenge  by 

want  of  CONFIDENCE.''     Law  may  control  mea'$ 

aotioos,  but  it  cannot  govern  their  minds,  without 

c(H^vietioo.    In  thi?*  the  good  aad  justice  on  which 

religioa  is  founded,  aught,  to  have  the   strongest 

iaftMBoe  en  the  mkids  of  men,  if  tbey  would  be  at 

the  pains  to*  examine  it  properly.    True  religion  is 

QOt  oaly  the  laws  of  God  and  natufe,  hvA  it  is  the 

best  preservation  of  man,  in  society,  andi  tends  to  hii 
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welfare  in  this  life,  as  well  as  that  of  a  fniure  state. 
Religion  should,  therefore,  be  the  first  consideration 
of  all  wise  and  good  governments,  and  hi  the 
foundation  of  their  political  institutions;  for,  al^ 
though  it  may  not  suit  the  vicious  part  of  society, 
it  must  be  those  only  who  can  discountenance  the 
truth  and  utility  of  its  principles.  The  obeyance 
of  its  laws  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance; 
both  to  the  welfare  of  governments  and  the  happi- 
ness of  society.  Our  best  rights  are  defended 
upon  this  principle,  and  therefore,  when  religion  is 
scoffed  at  and  derided,  the  nature  of  man  is  de- 
graded, his  condition  is  humbled,  and  his  elements 
are  reduced  to  those  of  a  mere  brutal  being. 

True  religion  is  founded  on  truth  and  justice, 
and  so  must  be  good  government.  No  government 
can  therefore  be  good  or  just  that  cannot  bear 
the  truth,  nor  can  religion  be  true  or  good  that 
will  not  bear  examination.  Good  government  and 
religion  have  nothing  to  fear  from  little  things. 
Their  administration,  or  practice,  may  deserve  to 
be  condemned,  but  their  true  principles  mast  be 
pure  and  lasting.  The  ministers  of  either  go- 
vernment or  religion  have  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
results  of  their  pwn  conduct.  It  is  this  that  tarns 
good  subjects  into  bad  citizens,  and  makes  those 
who  would  be  moral  and  religious,  become  vicious 
and  impious  men;  and  those  who  would  otherwise 
die  in  the  cause  of  religion  or  their  country,  turn 
firdm  both  in 
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Both  gOTernment  and  religion  must  be  weak 
iodewl,  if  they  will  not  bear  examination,  and 
anffinr  the  truth  to  be  spoken,  but  neither  should  be 
slandered  by  falsehoods.  If  they  require  the  truth 
to  be  suppressed,  and  will  not  bear  it,  their  system 
most  be  faulty;  but  if  they  stand  the  truth,  their 
fimndation  must  be  firm  and  perfect.  Now  we 
know  that  religion  and  government  must  be  true 
and  just,  or  they  will  not  stand  or  bear  the  test  of 
enquiry.  We  also  know  that  truth  and  justice  must 
exist  in  the  world,  for  there  cannot  be  a  name 
without  a  thing  signified;  and,  therefore,  justice 
and  truth  may  be  applied  to  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  government ;  and  where  there  is  a  defect 
in  government  or  religion,  the  fault  must  be  in  the 
practice,  and  not  in  the  principle.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  first  importance  to  attend  to  the  practical 
part  of  religion  and  government ;  for  men's  inten* 
tions^  as  a  great  lawyer  lately  observed,  must  be 
judged  by  their  actions,  and  a  man  is  supposed  to 
intend  what  his  act  accomplishes*.  It  is  then  by 
the  actions  of  men,  and  not  by  their  professions, 
that  we  are  to  judge  of  their  principles  or  purity ; 
and  it  is  by  their  effects  alone,  that  we  can  judge 
of  the  perfection  or  good  of  governments  and 
religion. 

No  one  man,  nor  any  number  of  men  have  a 
right  to  tyrannize  over  others ;  but  when  laws  are 
made  by  the  general  consent,  and  for  the  general 

*  Lord  EUenborongb,  on  the  trial  of  Hone, 
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good  of  society,  those  laws  ought  to  be  obeytd, 
and  the  abuse  or  disobeyatice  of  tbem  should  be 
punished  with  sevefityv   Whoever  infrttiged  tfpoir 
the  constitution  of  a  country,  by  any  act  or  deed,  i» 
amenable  to  the  law,  and  neither  rank,  situation/ 
nor  consequence,  should  screen  liind' against  the 
rigour  of  impartial  justice ;  for  it  is  a  miserable 
country,  where  there  is  one  law  for  the  poor  att4 
another  for  the  rich  ^  and  he  can  neither  be  a  good 
statesman,   nor  deserve  well  of  his  country,  as  a 
good  patriot,  who  would  grasp  or  arrogate  to  h^-^ 
self,   or  give  to  one  class  of  society,  the  cM^f 
beneiits  and  comforts  of  life,  and  leave  none  Tor 
others.     It  is  this  unfair  distribution  of  the  bettefitfe^ 
of  life  which  is  the  constant  barrier  to  human  hnp* 
piness.     The  corruption  of  human  nature  iffsiuolHi 
that  ambitious  men  are  not  content  with  enjoying 
the  comforts  and  benefits  of  life  themselves,  hum 
they  are  often  envious  and  miserable,  if  they  seel 
others  possess  the  same  advantages.     This,  how* 
ever,  is  a  base  principle,  and  unworthy  the  dignity 
of  the  human  character.     Ambitious  men  are  nevef 
satisfied,  unless  they  exceed  all  others  in  splendor 
and  greatness.     If  this  principle  were  prevalent  iit 
tirtue,  as  well  as  power,  splendor,  and  wealth,  it 
would  be  a  happiness  for  mankind,  and  an  attibi-: 
tion  worthy  to  be  praised,  and  not  to  be  lamented^ 
but  ambition  generally  seeks  for  that  which  is  not 
ki  its  power,  or  within  its  means  of  acquirenoentf 
it  is  never  content  with  4hal  which  is  ^easy  to  be 
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,  or  what  may  be  possessed  by  other& 
ThnB.  .Alexander,  when  he  upbraided  his  tutor, 
Aiialode,  for  publishing  his  esoteric  works,  iEind  there- 
by making  others  as  enlightened  as  himself,  said, 
**  Wherein  shall  we  be  distinguished  above  others, 
if  tbe  learning,  in  which  we  were  instructed,  be 
cooununicated  to  the  public  ?  I  would  rather  sur- 
pMS  other  men  in  knowledge,"  he  said,  *^  than  in 
power*/' 

To  9ome  writers  on  politics,  says  Aristotle, 
nothing  appears  of  so  much  consequence,  as  a  skil- 
ftti  Kgnlation  of  property;  because  it  is  this  much-' 
coTCted  object  that  gives  birth  to  most  disputes- 
and  BK»t  seditions*  Phaleas,  of  Chalcedon,  was- 
the  first  who  proposed,  as  d^  most  salutary  institu- 
tion^.tfae  equalizing  of  wealth  among  the  citizens) 
a  thi^g^  he  said,  easily  established  in  new  settle- 
mcatSf  awl  which  might  easily  be  introduced  into" 
oU  countries,  by  one  simple  law,  commanding  the' 
rich  alvfays  to  give  marriage  portions  with  their 
daughters,  but  never  to  receive  any,  and  the  poor 
alwajjrs  to  receive^  but  never  to  give  them. 

What  Pbaleas  must  have  meant  was,  that  the' 

*  Th^  and^ntphiloMpfaert  had  an  exoteric  doctrine^  which  they 
opanily  taogiit  the  people,  and  an  esoteric  doctrine  which  they  pri- 
▼aldj  taaght  their  select  disciples.  It  was  a  maxim  with  them, 
that  ^  it  was  lawfiil  to  deotive  tbe  people  ior  the  public  good/'— 
This  might  be  human  prudence  and  wisdom,  but  divine  wisdom 
says  that,  "  truth  shall  not  be  concealed,  though  error,  like  erery 
one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  lighW 
Itst  iti*  deeds  should  be  reproved/'— ^oAn  iii.  90,  SI. 
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rich  should  be  compelled  always  to  intermarry 
with  the  poor;  for  the  idea  has  hardly  comiBmi 
sense  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  words  in  which 
it  is  expressed.  The  poor  might  receive,  but  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  their  giving  marriage  por- 
tions. The  disproportion  of  wealth  in  this  coun^ 
is  greatly  occasioned  by  the  rich  intermarrying 
with  wealthy  families;  but  not  so  much  so,  lately, 
as  in  other  countries,  which  is  the  occasion  of  more 
general  wealth  and  happiness  in  this  country^  than 
in  any  other. 

Whatever  would  regulate  the  extent  of  fortunes, 
says  Aristotle,  should  also  regulate  the  increase  of 
fiimilies.  If  children  multiply  beyond  the  means 
of  supporting  them,  the  intention  of  the  law  will  be 
frustrated,  and  families  will  suddenly  be  reduced 
from  opulence  to  beggary,  a  revolution  always 
dangerous  to  public  tranquillity.''  As  families  be^ 
come  more  or  less  numerous,  the  original  wealth  of 
a,  family  will  be  more  or  less  divided,  or .  perhi^ 
dissipated,  but  it  also  admits  of  accretion.  Some 
will  be  richer  and  some  will  be  poorer,  by  these 
means ;  bqt  the  law  of  entail,  or  primogeniture)  has 
a  much  worse  tendency  to  do  evil  to  society,  and 
destroy  the  peaCe  and  happiness  of  families^  than 
that  of  an  equal  division  of  property.  It  has  the 
fell  effect  of  all  ambition,  which  cannot  tend  to 
good,  and  generally  destroys  its  own  purpose.  The 
laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  have  the  incon- 
sistency and  inhumanity,  to  take  care  of  oae  of  a 
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family,  and  leave  the  rest  to  beggary;  but  if  this 
be  jcbt,  or  of  benefit  to  mankind,  it  is  difficult  to 
define  by  what  good  or  virtue  the  principle  of 
joitice  cat!  be  supported. 

A  certain  degree  of  equalization  of  property, 
says  Aristotle,  tends  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety. This  did' not  escape  the  sagacity  of  the 
snoient  legislators.  In  legislating  for  Athens,  Solon 
aclmovrledged  the  influence  of  this  principle* 
What  this  certain  degree  of  equalization  is,  he  does 
not  tell  us ;  but  we  must  suppose  it  to  mean  that 
of  giving  to  every  man  his  right,  according  to  the 
scSaile  of  justice,  or  his  merits ;  for,  otherwise  than 
this;  there  is  no  rule  of  justice  that  can  properly 
regnlate  the  rights  or  equality  of  mankind. 

'It  is  natural  that  men  should  wish  to  bestow 
th^ir  fortunes  on  their  own  offspring,  if  they  have 
any,  or  on  their  own  kindred ;  but  it  is  also  natural 
that  thiey  should  wish  to  bestow  their  property  on 
the  most  deserving.  If  this  principle  were  gene- 
rally adopted,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
prove the  morals  of  mankind ;  but  it  should  be 
imjpartially  observed,  without  prejudice,  and  not 
be'  subject  to  caprice.  One  child  should  be  as 
dear  to  a  parent  as  another,  if  all  endeavoured 
alike  to  deserve  it ;  yet  justice  requires  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  inspire  emulation,  and  that 
the  good  and  bad  characters  should  not  be  alike 
rewarded.  If  prosperity  depended  upon  virtuous 
energies  and  elevation  of  character,   every  one 
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WOUI4  tiy  to  deserve  1^  pre£preace  1  but^  whilst  for^ 
tune  IS  hereditary^  or  dependent  upon  the  will  of  a 
filly  or  capricious  parent^  no  one  will  take  gresit 
pains  to  acquire  that  which  can  only  £U1  to  hini  by 
pbance  or  lot. 

A  man  should  certainly  have  the  power  of  4tf* 
posing  of  his  own  property  as  he  thinks  praper^ 
if  it  be  of  his  own  procuring ;  and  Nature  directly 
^at  ke  should  bestow  it  on  his  own  offspring,  or  his 
peaTest  J^indred;  but  it  does  not  direct  that  lie 
should  bestow  it  on  a  fool,  a  spendthrift,  or  a 
^nav^f  because  he  is  his  first  bom,  or  nearest  rela* 
tiv0.  Justice  would  direct  that  reward  should  be 
due  to  the  most  deserving,  and  nature  would  plead 
that  all  children  have  the  same  right  of  protection 
ijrom  a  parent,  unless  they  forfeit  it  by  their  mis- 
qondttct ;  and  it  is  a  great  evil  to  society  that 
lief^ther  the  claims  of  nature,  nor  the  plea  of  jos^ce 
^re  attended  to,  in  this  respect. 

Tho^e  who  think  themselves  entitled  to  supe- 
riority, says  Aristotle,  will  not  brook  equality* 
The  wickedness  of  man  is  boundless ;  it  seems,  at 
first,  as  if  a  little  would  content  him,  but  his 
passions  invigorate  by  gratification;  always  in- 
dulged, always  craving,  and  continually  preying  on 
him  who  feeds  them.  This  evil,  he  says,  c^n  only 
be  cured  by  salutary  discipline,  which  will  make 
one  part  of  the  community  delight  in  doing  justice, 
and  by  that  sound  policy,  which  will  prevent  thib 
remaining  part  firom  committing,  with  impunity. 
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Mgr  lerioliQ  wroog ;  for  the  majority  of  mankind 
MiiXL  always  be  the  sport  of  their  own  headstrong 
flMyions,  and  though  they  ought  to  be  treated  with 
4q|lity  and  humanity,  they  must  be  habitually 
f^rawed  by  authority*  and  seasonably  restrained 
hf,  power. 

'  The  first  requisite  necessary  to  make  a  state 
teppy  is,  to  enable  and  teach  the  people  how  to 
}itt*  Hippodamns,  a  Miletian,  and  by  profession 
ao'BPcbitect,  gained  great  celebrity  in  his  own  art^ 
^y  building  the  Pirsous  of  Athens.  He  also  wrote 
a  tmitcse  concerning  the  best  form  of  government^ 
but,  as  he  was  not  much  practised  in  the  latter 
arts  his  treatise  contained  many  foolish  things, 
fdtboagb»  being  a  man  of  genius,  it  also  contained 
mBmj  thmgs  that  were  useful.  His  commonwealth 
^tMRSted  of  three  classes  of  people,  one  of  which^  as 
was  natural,  comprehended  his  own.  It  was  to  be 
cpQiposed  of  husbandmen,  artificers,  and  soldiers; 
bnt  when  he  had  thus  classed  his  people,  he  was  at 
a  lo«s  to  contrive  how  two  parts  of  them  should  live. 
The  soldiers  seemed  to  have  all  the  power,  and  of 
course  would  soon  have  all  the  best  things.  How- 
ever,  he  established  some  good  laws  respecting 
rewards  and  punishments.  He  instituted  a  court 
of  ap!p$al,  composed  of  select  senators.  He  es- 
tablished a  law  in  favour  of  those,  whose  inventions 
teflded  to  improve  the  constitution  or  state  of  the 
commPQ^ealth ;  they  were  to  be  distinguished  by 
pecnliar  honoqrs^  and  the  children  of  those  who 
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fell  in  battle,  were  to  be  maintained  and  educated 
at  the  public  expence.  This  last  regulation,  firtt' 
introduced  by  the  architect  of  Miletus,  wa9, -is 
Aristotle  says,  adopted  at  Athens  and  other 'citieft 
and  has  been  approved  of  and  established  in  the 
best  regulated  states  to  this  day.  Thus,  thAt 
-irhicbis  not  in  the  whole,  may  in  part  be  good» 
•and  such  was  the  treatise  of  Hippodamus^  and 
so  may  be  said  of  most  other  treatises  upon  .politics, 
.of  which  both  ancients  and  moderns  have  fur^ 
•nished  us  with  innumerable  examples.  Many 
contain  some  merit,  but  few  will  be  found  unex- 
ceptionable. 

.  Aristotle  says,  *'  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
ancient  laws,  which  are  good,  are  preferable  to:  new 
ones  that  are  better."  This  appears  either  a  strange 
way  df  reasoning,  or  a  strange  way  of  expresang 
reason ;  but  he  afterwards  explains  his  meaning  by 
the  opinion  he  gives,  that  a  moderately  wise  con- 
stitution of  government  ought  never  to  be  altered* 
He  does  not  however  bear  this  out,  by  proof  or  ar- 
gument ;  for,  upon  this  delicate  subject,  he  says^  the 
ibllowing  observations  may  deserve  attention.  ^'The 
advocates  for  alteration  and  improvement  observe, 
that  all  arts  and  faculties  have  been  carried  to  their 
actual  state  of  perfection,  by  repeated  trials  and 
reiterated  efforts.  If  legislation  be  a  science  or  an 
art,  must  it  not  partake  of  the  same  nature,  andfbl* 
low  the  same  progress  of  all  other  arts  and  sciences; 
iwhich,  being .  founded  on  observation^' hare  becfn 
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reared,,  esijtended^  and  perfected^  by  experiment  and 
,  reflection  }  That,  it  does  partake  of  the-  same  pro- 
of improvement,  as  other  arts  and  sciences, 
history  affords  the  most  convincing  proofs; 
^  whati  could  be  more  rude  or  barbarous  thap 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks,  wh^n  they  fre? 
qoeoted  the  public  places  with  swords  by  their 
udes,  and  bought  and  sold  their  women  like  cattle 
ia  m  market^?  In  those  states  which  have  adhered 
toa  scrupulously  to  their  hereditary  usages,  what 
gronaesa,  iniquity,  and  cruelty  everywhere  prer 
yail?''  As  innovations  will  creep  into  the  best  of 
things,  either  wijth  time  or  circumstances,  there  19 
always  something  to  amend.  It  is  not  for.  what  19 
ancient,  but  for  what  is  good  and  useful,  that  men  of 
sense  ought  to  (Contend ;  and  some  assert  that  whatT 
ever  is  distinguished  by  the  former  quality  cannot 
be  expected  to  possess  much  of  the  latter ;  bijit  this 
i^  perhaps  saying  too  i^uch,  for  that  which  is  useful 
cannot  be  deprivjed  of  its  usefulness  by  being 
ancient  If  a  government  can  be  improved,  it 
must  be  an  advantage  to  effect  this  improvement, 
or  at  least  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  recede  or  be 
corrupted. 

A  country  C|in  only  be  poor,  or  it?  people  miser? 
able,  where  the  benefits  of  life  are  improperly  dir 
vided,  or  where  one  part  of  the  community  lives  in 
luxury  and  the  rest  in  indigence.    The  business  of 

*  This  odium  is  slill  cast  upon  the  British  people,  and  believed 
■hy  (breigners  to  be  ooBinoiily  practised  at  the  present  moment 
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k  statesman  is,  to  assist  the  poor  and  iHdMStiioas 
part  of  the  comtnutiity ;  the  rich  can  take  ctIK  of 
themselves.     Plato,  in  his  second  republic,  snyt, 
that  in  the  composition  of  a  comntonwealth/  thd 
governors  should  be  as  different  from  the  govern**, 
as,  in  the  composition  of  a  web,  the  wirp  is  fttPih 
the  woof.     In  point  of  wea,lth,  his  citizens  are  il- 
Vided  into  four  classes,  of  which  the  first  is  to  bi 
four  times  as  rich  as  the  last;  but  he  recommends  a 
more  extended  division  of,  or  limit  to,  the  acquisition 
df  landed  property.     The  reason  is,  that  vrhiti  i 
iklan  possesses  too  much  land,  a  part  will  remain  idte 
tod  uncultivated ;  and,  where  it  is  in  the  hands  df 
H  few,  there  is  not  then  the  same  space  for  all  the 
population  of  a  country  to  be  divided,  or  labikir. 
to  be  extended.    The  best  regulated  state,  or  bip^ 
piest  country,  is  where  there  are  the  fewest  of  thi 
very  rich,  or  the  very  poor.    The  ruirt  of  a  couhtly 
is,  when  either  the  land  or  the  capital  of  th^  coiiin- 
try  is  amassed,  or  monopolised,  by  a  few^  and,  1^ 
possessing  more  than  they  can  wield,  or  employ  iti^ 
dustriously  and  fairly,  it  remains  idle,  and  therefore 
]»  of  no  benefit  to  the  possessor  or  t^  society  ;  but 
the  greatest  injury  to  a  country  is  the  monopoly  rf 
land.     A  man  who  possesses  enormous  wealth*;  in 
personal  property  or  in  money,  fnay  injure  society, 
if  he  keeps  that  property  idle;  but  he  may  otbef- 
wise  distribute  it,  among  diffierent  branches  of  ]ndo»- 
try,  to  which  land  cannot  be  applied  or  extended. 
Some  meo^^aya  Amtotle,  am  of  opiniMi  tftttt  tiib 
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best  l^TeramabtniBst  be  compounded  of  monarchy^ 
miliemcy,  tind  democracy.  On  this  account;  th^y 
hif^y  commend  the  institntions  of  Sparta,  which 
admitted  of  a  king,  of  a  senate^  and  of  the  demo^ 
MMi^al  power  of  the  Ephori,  who  were  chosen  by 
and  from  the  people.  Others,  he  says,  regarded  the 
power  of  the  Ephori  as  too  arbitrary  and  tyranni- 
cal) and  thought,  that  whatever  was  democratical  ai 
Sparta,  resulted  not  from  its  political  constitutioi^i 
bnt  firom  its  customs  and  manners,  the  comniott 
ititid  frugal  tables,  the  public  and  uniform  educatioii; 
thK  daily  commerce  of  life,  and  the  habitual  inters 
duHige  of  good  offices,  among  persons  of  all  ranks. 
.  There  was  an  evident  fault  in  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  Sparta,  which  was  the  unequal  balance 
of  power,  and  that  which  rendered  property  inae* 
cilre ;  because,  where  no  man  can  call  his  propeN 
tjTj  ot  the  produce  of  his  labour,  his  own,  he  mu0t 
b6 regardless  about  the  extent  of  it;  and  as  thifr 
cApacities  and  minds  of  men  vary,  so  nature  hat 
dBMide  men  unequal,  and  there  is  no  system  iu  life 
which  cian  secure  equality. 

-Plato  says,  the  best  government  is  composed  of 
inoii<trchy  and  democracy,  which  Aristotle  cbii- 
denmiy  because  he  mistakes  the  term  of  mondrcby 
by  calling  it  tyranny.  Plato,  however,  was  alWsiyft 
^hMidedly  and  uniformly  hostile  to  arbitrary  povf^i', 
whether  monarchical  or  democratical,  and  tH^rff- 
fore  he  could  iiot  uphold  tyranny,  and  could  not 
niean  either  of  the  two  extremes  of  tjrratmy  or  Kce^ 
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tiousness.  Good  goverament  lies  between  these' 
two  extremes,  and  is  a  check  upon  the  arbitraiy 
exercise  and  oppression  of  the  one,  and  the  violence 
and  unnatural  rapacity  of  the  other.  This  power 
seems  properly  balanced  and  provided  for  in  the 
British  constitution. 

.  The  best  form  of  government  is  that  which  is 
founded  on  justice,  and  holds  the  balance  of  tWo 
scales,  neither  of  which  ought  to  prepondera^^ 
but.  as  justice  is  distributive,  so  it  maybe  manifcdd;* 
and  as  equality  implies  comparison,  so  it  admits  <» 
participation  or  division,  the  equity  of  which  jus-, 
tice  has  to  determine.  It  may  be  possible  that  two 
men  are  exactly  equal  in  riches,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  same  two  persons  should  be  tx- 
actly  equal  or  alike  in  strength,  virtue,  or  under- 
standing. Since  then  it  is  impossible  to  find  two 
things  in  qature  exactly  alike,  or  in  all  things  equal, 
equality,  therefore,  connot  exist  in  human  life,  but 
justice  mfiy;  and  although  good  government  caa-r 
not  be  said  to  consist  in  the  levelling  principle  of 
equality,  yet  it  consists  in  equity,  which  might  be 
extended  to  all,  and  should  neither  be  overaw0dl:by 
authority,  nor  restrained  by  power.  Good  govern^- 
xnent  is,  therefore,  the  balance  between  two  exr 
tremes,  the  weak  and  the  powerful,  or  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  assigning  to  each  what  is  commensurate 
with  its.  respective  right. 

*'  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world,' ^  »ys 
Aristotle,  **  irhether  produced  by  the  geniaLpower 
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of  the  earthy  or  saved  from  the  ruins  of  some  dread- 
ful catastrophe,  must  have  been  degraded  by  weak- 
iie»' of  understanding,  and  disgraced  by  the  unruly 
rtrength  of  passion.  The  institutions  ascribed  to 
antiquity,  or  to  these  weak  or  earthbom  beings,  are 
therefore  surely  not  worthy  of  being  followed  with 
mpectful  deference.  Written  laws,"  he  says, 
^*  with  whatever  comprehensiveness  or  precision 
thc^  may  be  penned,  cannot'  express*  all  that 
variety^ of  cases  to  which,  and  to  which  only,  they 
may  with  justice  be  applied.  Rights  are  to  be 
flmdntained,  wrongs  are  to  be  prevented,  and  there- 
fore laws  are  to  be  made.  These  laws  are  general; 
Imt  exceptions  to  them  occur,  new  exceptions 
multiply,  and  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
exceptions  at  length  produce  new  laws  far  more 
equitable  than  those  which  had  previously  been 
MtaUisbed.^' 

This  observation  will,  perhaps,  hold  good  as  long 
as  govemnients  exist,  for  until  governments  are 
perfect  there  will  always  be  something  to  amend, 
and  whilst  they  are  subject  to  decay  there  will  al- 
ways be  something  to  restore;  but  no  form  of 
government  in  principle  will  ever  exceed  the  Mo- 
saical  code  of  laws,  as  confirmed  by  St.  Paul,  which 
evidently  show^  that  the  laws  of  good  government 
^aretbe  laws  of  God  and  not  of  men.  Nothing  at 
present  can  appear  more  just  and  wise  than  the 
British  constitution  for  the  British  people,  but  it 
inay  i)pt'  be  a  fit  constitution  for  every  description 
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of  people.  Aristotle  always  maintaioed  in  his  pd^ 
litical  works,  that  different  nations  require  differdot 
modes  of  government,  respectively  adapted  to 
their  various  turns  of  mind  and  different  habits  <)f 
thinking ;  and,  in  his  Treatise  on  Govemmenty  ha 
exhorted  his  pupil  Alexander  to  adjust  the  measure 
of  his  authority  to  the  various  characters  of  his  sub** 
jects.  This  principle  holds  good  to  the  present 
day,  for  it  certainly  is  not  every  country  or  peofdi 
that  can  be  trusted  with  freedom  and  good  govern* 
ment.  They  must  first  be  prepared  for  that  supreme 
fdicity,  before  they  can  kiiow  how  to  value  or  en* 
joy  it.  People  must  be  trained  to  liberty  befor* 
they  ^outd  be  intrusted  with  the  full  possessioA  of 
it^  or  most  likely  they  will  use  it  licentiously.  He 
who  gives  liberty  to  a  wild  and  ferocious  beast,  may 
expect  that  he  will  do  much  mischief;  but  a  do^le 
animal  will  be  harmless  to  himself  and  others.  It 
is  therefore  by  civilization  alone  that  mankind  can 
be  properly  governed ;  for  the  wisest,  justest,  and* 
most  liberal  laws  and  constitutions  of  government 
would  not  make  a  country  happy  unless  the  oivi- 
lieation  and  general  good  morals  of  the  people 
ke^p  pace  with  them. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  frame  a  wise  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  but  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  silit 
them  to  all  descriptions  of  people,  or  to  redded 
them  properly  to  practice.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  laws  are  so  multiplied  atid  Varied,  particularly 
in  h|t  frefe  ttl^tes.    The  bnly  safe  Way  to  mak€  li 
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^ernment  secure  and  a  people  happy  is,  that 
EK>th  should  be  united  in  a  regular  series  of  im- 
pMvement;  for  it  is  no  good  to  cultivate  the  one 
ItKtbout  the  other,  or  attend  to  the  one  and  suffer 
Ae  other  to  be  neglected. 

It  -  would  be  happy  for  most  countries  if  their 
laws  were  less  complex  and  better  observed  in 
ptaetice.  People  would  then  be  more  likely  to 
ittiderstahd  them,  and  know  their  benefits  and  con- 
be^nences,  and  the  laws  themselves  would  be  less 
liiMe  to  evasion  or  abuse.  Innovation  is  generally 
dUlgerous,  but  it  cannot  add  to  the  dignity  or  im* 
{Mvement  of  the  science  of  politics  by  rendering 
it* confused  and  abstruse.  A  few  plain  and  just 
Itiles  would  be  sufficient  for  a  truly  civilized  people, 
ahd  no  one  would  prefer  a  circuitous  way  to  the 
stet  of  justice  who  was  in  possession  of  the  straight 
nMtd.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  immense  time 
sfient  in  discussing,  increasing,  and  amending  the 
ftWs  of  a  country,  bad  much  better  be  employed 
ill  the  improvement  of  the  condition  and  happiness 
of  the  people;  by  abstracting  the  best  laws  and 
s^ng  them  observed;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  a  country  cannot  be  per- 
fectly good,  if  they  require  continual  change  and 
imendtnetit  Or  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  constitn^ 
tiod  of  a  country  cannot  be  improved,  and  that  th^ 
people  are  yet  unhappy,  there  must  then  be  some- 
tfiiDg  wrong  in  the  administration  of  that  govern- 
metrty  or  the  people  must  be  in  want  of  civilisation 
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and  improvement.  It  is^  however,'  most  likely  not 
the  people,  but  the  executive  power,  which.  i$  in* 
that  case  to  blame;  for  the  people  will  generaOjr 
keep:  pace  with  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of 
their  government ;  and  good  governments  can  ie« 
quire  no  change,  except  it  may  be  in  their  admi- 
nistration. 

Aristotle  says,  '<  there  are  arguments  to  prove 
that  even  the  rust  of  government  is  to  be  respectedi 
and  that  its  fabric  is  not  to  be  touched,  but  with,  a 
fearful  and  trembling  hand."  This,  however,  most 
depend  upon  circumstances,  whether  the  govern* 
ment  be  in  a  perfect  or  a  delapidated  states  but 
when  new  laws  are  constantly  fabricated  and 
heaped  one  upon  another,  either  the  laws  must  be 
defective,  or  they  must  be  multiplied  to  create 
confusion;  and  if  it  continue  so  with  time,  and 
none  are  abolished  or  repealed,  the  life  of  man 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  learn  even  their  titles^' 
much  less  their  principles.  Qood  government  does 
not  require  this  perplexity*  To  govern  well  does 
not  depend  upon  the  multiplicity  of  political  laws 
and  enactments,  but  upon  their  purity  and  admi- 
nistration. 

There  is  no  finer  system  of  government,  if  well 
observed,  than  what  St.  Paul  propounded  to  the 
Galatians.  <*  Ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty," 
he  said,  *'  only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  unto 
the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another.  For  all 
the  law  is.fulfiUed  in  one  word;  even  in  this,  Tliou 
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o?e  thjr  neighbour  as  thyself.  But  if  ye 
A  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be 
oiumed  one  of  another.  Walk  in  the  spirit, 
F  shall  hot  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Now 
rks  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these, 
y,  fornication,  hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife, 
as,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness, 
igs,  and  such  like ;  of  which  those  who  do 
ihings  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God; 
r fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long 
ig,  gentleness,  goodness,  .  faith,  meekne^s^ 
ance.  Against  such  there .  is  no  law.  .  Let 
be  weary  in  well  doing ;  and  as  we  have  an 
ibity,  let  us  therefore  do  good  unto  all  men." 
government  requires  ,  nothing .  more  than .  .a 
lervance  of  these  rules,  and  principles. 
It  my  Lord  Bacon  observed,  respecting  the 
ice  due  to  political  institutions,  is  very  just. 
,  improper,**  he  says,  *^  to  try  new  experi* 
in  the  political  body,  unless  the  necessity  be 
,  and  the  utility  evident."  But  where  ne« 
$  exist,  it  is  a  want  of  penetration  not  to 
<e  them,  or  a  degree  of  dotage  and  imbecility 
attend  to  them.  The  constitution  and  laws 
ihtnd  are,  no  doubt,  admirable,  and  were 
it  sufficient,  when  they  were  established,  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people;  but,  as  Dr. 
rton  observes,  '*  the  nature  of  mankind,  the 
of  society,  and  the  ceaseless  vicissitudes  of 
things,  prevent  the  perpetuity  of  the  wisest 
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'Tc^gQlatidhs,  and  call  £ov  amendteents,  aocordiiig  t9 
'Oircumstbiices  and  events.''  The  fabric  tnay  fe- 
xhain  entire,  if  it  be  good,  but  as  all  human  thiqgs 
are  subject  to  spoilage,  corruption,  and  decay,  fbey 
^cannot  be  eternal,  though  their  durability  will  be 
in  proportion  as  they  are  iveU  or  ill  conilractttd 
and  preserved. 

'  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Simocra|e9, 
eaq;>1ained  to  the  judges  how  the  Locrians  Mtde 
their  laws.  The  Locrians,  he  said,  were  so  firmly 
persuaded  that  it  was  their  duty  to  uphold  their 
ancient  laws,  and  to  defend  them  againat  the  in** 
terest  and  caprice  of  innovators,  that  whoever  pro^ 
posed  a  new  law,  did  it  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck.  If  the  law  were  approved,  the  proposer 
departed  unhurt;  but,  if  his  law  were  rejected,  he 
was  strangled  in  his  own  halter.  The  old  Loorian 
law  also  ordained,  that  whoever  struck  out  the  ^ye 
of  another,  should  lose  one  of  hi^  own  eyes,  a  pu- 
nishment which  did  not  admit  of  any  pecuniary 
commutation,  but  was  rigorously  inflicted;  eye  for 
eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth.  However,  it  happened, 
that  a  man  with  only  one  eye,  being  threatened  by 
his  adversary  with  the  loss  of  his  single  eye,  and 
thinking  life  insupportable,  under  the  caltfftiity 
of  blindness,  ventured  to  propose  the  following 
alteration  of  the  law:  '<  That  he  who  struck  out 
the  eye  of  a  person  who  had  only  one,  sboold 
be  deprived  of  both  his  own  eyes,  so  that  the 
punishment  should  be  equal  to  the  crime.     Thf 
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Aantadnieiit  was  approved,  and  this  was  said  \fy  be 
the  only  alteration  in  the  Locrian  law,  during  the 
wpkDe  of  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  laws, 
howjfiver,  must  be  good  which  do  not  require 
iOMiidment;  but  if  they  are  found  efficient,  they 
yhoold  neither  be  increased  nor  altered.  '^  Your  de- 
magogues/' says  Demosthenes,  <'  continually  make 
Mir  laws,  but  solely  for  their  own  convenience. 
If  yoa  do  not  punish  them,  the  people  at  large 
will  soon  be  enslaved  by  these  wild  beasts.''  There 
is  no  easier  way  of  enslaving  the  people  than  by 
multiplying  and  confusing  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  to  be  governed;  but  certainly  it  must  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  to  abolish  such  laws 
as  may  be  hurtful,  and  to  substitute  such  others  ia 
tfieir  stead  as  may  be  found  more  useful. 
'  Thpugh  innovation,  in  general,  should  be  uai* 
versally  reprobated,  says  Aristotle,  various  oc<^ 
lions  may  arise  to  render  it  warrantable.  The  dif^ 
fereuce  of  manners,  governments^  and  of  meo^ 
by  whom  alteriations  are  proposed,  and  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  conducted,  will  however  pro^ 
duce  very  complicated  and  almost  innumerable 
questions  and  considerations.  In  examining  any 
systeoi  of  laws,  two  questions  ought  to  fix  our  at- 
tention. The  first  question  'is,  *'  whether  thetie 
laws  are  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
mankind  ?  The  second,  whether  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  those  interests  which,  under  pecu- 
Tiar  circumstances,  the  lesrislator  takes  to  be  Ixest^ 
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or,  in  dther  words,  whether  the  institutions  which 
we  examine  are  consistent  with  the  most  desirable 
and  most  perfect  model  of  civil  polity;  or  whether 
they  are  consistent  with  what  the  lawgiver,  all 
things  considered,  deems  most  suitable  to  govern 
those  for  whom  he  legislates?"  The  Lycians  were, 
however,  once  a  happy  and  independent  people; 
their  government  had  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
representative ;  they  had  one  common  archon,  or 
stadtholder,  which  was  anciently  hereditary,  but, 
before  the  decline  of  those  states,  he  becistme  elec- 
tive«  It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  make  changes  in 
a  system,  which,  by  long  experience,  has  been 
found  to  be  good  and  useful. 

No  constitution  of  government  can  be  good  or 
lasting,  that  is  not  founded  on  justice,  and  aU  the 
revolutions,  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  of,  have 
proceeded  from  this  cause.  To  give  stability  to 
any  government,  it  is  necessary  that  all  orders  of 
the  state  should  feel  their  interest  in  its  safety,  and 
that  all  should  partake  of  its  benefits.  While  the 
greatest  severity  of  manners,  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  harshness  and  rigour,  was  the  prevailing  feature 
of  Lycurgus's  policy,  and,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  snatched  only  by  stealth  even  the  most 
lawful  pleasures,  the  Ephori  indulged  in  the  un- 
bounded gratifications  of  all  their  passions.  The 
multitude  were  starved,  that  a  few  might  be  well 
fed.  Such  are  the  Ephori  and  such  the  state  of  the 
people  in  most  countries;  but  can  such  govern- 
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tnents  expect  to  prosper^  or  to  be  tranquil  and  hap<* 
py  ?  No  people  can  be  content,  or  happy,  if  they 
have  not  a  fair  chance,  by  their  exertion  and  in* 
dustry,  to  obtain  their  share  of  the  benefits  of  life, 
or  at  least  a  comfortable  subsistence  ^  and  no  state^ 
or  goremoient,  can  be  durable  or  perfect  that  does 
not  admit  of  this  principle. 

Malversations  may  be  restrained  by  the  regular 
operation  of  law ;  but  an  undue  exercise  of  power 
can  be  but  imperfectly  checked,  whilst  one  part  of 
society  has  every  thing  to  give,  and  the  other  has 
nothing  to  bestow.  It  is  also  easy  for  places  and 
emoluments  to  be  given,  when  they  cost  the  giver 
nothing;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
men  in  power  to  oblige  their  favourites  and  friends, 
and  it  is  well  if  their  gifts  are  bestowed  on  the  most 
deserving ;  but  those  that  pay  ought  also  to  have 
some  share  in  the  disposal,  or  benefit,  of  their  con- 
tributions. 

Every  man,  who  pays  taxes  or  contributes  in  any 
way  to  the  support  of  the  state,  has  a  right  to  know 
how  his  money  is  disposed  of,  in  the  smallest  minu* 
tiae.  He  has  a  right  to  know  and  understand  for 
what  good,  and  for  what  purpose,  he  is  put  to  ex- 
pence  ;  and  this  enquiry  is  one  of  the  incumbent 
duties  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  As  the 
support  of  government  is  solely  derived  from  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  people,  and  as  those 
that  labour  contribute  most  to  its  support,  it  is  but 
just  that  every  one  should  have  his  share  of  benefit 
VOL.  II.  P 
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ia  return,  and  it  is  unjust  where  one  part  of  toeiety 
eigoys  the  benefits  of  life,  to  the  total  ezclusion  of 
others ;  for  no  tyranny  can  be  more  cruelly  exer- 
cited^  nor  no  slavery  can  be  more  severely  felt, 
than  where  one  part  of  society  is  obliged  to  labour 
for  the  support  of  those  who  are  its  oppressors. 
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CHAP  IV. 

JdministratiQn' of  Government  and  the  ExercUe  of  Pozcef* 

In  every  well- regulate  common  wealth,  it  is  agreed 
that  all  those  citizens^  who  have  any  share  in  the 
public  administratioD^  should  enjoy  leisure  for 
attending  to  this  important  concern.  When  the 
occupaticfns  of  any  man  are  manifold^  there  cannot 
be  that  attention  or  perfection  expected,  as  whenei 
Ibere  is  a  proper  division  of  labour;  and,  where 
study  is  applied  to  the  acquirement  of  one  objefitf 
it  is  likely  to  be  attained  in  the  greatest  perfection* 
It  therefore  appears^  that  the  business  of  a  states^ 
man  is  sufficient  employment  for  any  man,  and  is 
enough  for  him  to  follow  without  other  occupationsi 
and  few,  like  artists,  who  follow  that  profession,  ate 
able  to  make  a  full  proficiency  in  it,  or  even  to  acquire 
celebrity.  The  difficulty  muit  be  extreme ;  for  he 
can  know  very  little  of  the  human  character,  who 
is  not  perfectly  conversant  with  mankind,  and  he 
can  know  little  the  wants  of  the  people,  whose  only 
attention  is^  paid  to  the  necessities  of  the  govexn- 
ment  and  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  Aristotle 
observed  that,  in  proportion  as  labour  is  divided, 
arts  ai«  perfected,  and  the  various  branches, of  in* 
dustry  are  all  of  them  best  cultivated,  when  the 
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same  individua}  is  strictly  confined  to  the  same 
branch  of  art.  It  is' therefore  difficult  for  a  states- 
man to  be  perfect  in  all  the  branches  of  legislature, 
and  much  more  so  if  he  attend  to  other  pursuits. 

The  great  and  uncontrolled  power,  vested  in  a 
senate,  may  be  intrusted  with  safety  to  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  perfect  virtue ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be 
seduced  by  partiality,  or  to  be  corrupted  by  party 
or  private  views,  the  more  the  power  the  more  musl 
be  its  destructive  consequences.  No  power,  there- 
fore, should  be  given  to  man  uncontrolled ;  it  must 
be  confined^  checked,  watched,  and  limited,  or  it9 
strides  will  be  gigantic,  and  its  treads  will  eriish  the 
growth  of  every  rising  virtue  that  falls  under  its  do-: 
minion.  It  is  this  selfish  ambition  that  tends  to  oc-« 
casion,  excite,  and  invigorate  half  the  wickedness 
atid  the  ptmerpal  evils  of  mankind.  He  who  poi- 
tesse9 power  is  ahvays  ambitious  of  obtaining  more; 
he  who  is  possessed  of  riches  is  always  in  pursuit 
of  further  acquirements ;  he  wants  honours,  or  he 
wants  something  he  does  not  possess,  to  gratify  bis 
ambition;  in  short,  he  wants  that  which  is  only  to 
be  found  in  a  contented  midd ;  but  such  is  the  am^ 
bition  and  perverseness  of  some  men,,  that  they  will 
not  seek  happiness  where  it  is  to  be  found;  the 
world  would  have  no  pleasures  for  them,  unless  they 
could  hkve  the  pow^r  to  tyrannize  over  others. 

In  Sparta,  the  state  was  poor  and  the  revenues  iU 
levied;  the  territory  wate  extensive,  but,  by  ihetr 
unjuBt  reguhtieiis,  k  soon  got  into  a  few  hands^  and 
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vrith  it  all  other  wealth  and  power;  the  rest  of  the 
community  had  nothing  to  contribute;  how  then 
was  the  state  to  be  supported?      The  Spartan 
gOTenunent  was  said  to  be  an  improvement  on 
that  of  Crete^  which  Lycurgus  took  for  his  model ; 
that  of  Crete  was  taken  from  others,  and  so  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning  of  time ;  but  happy  is  the 
inYention  that  is  original,  if  it  be  good.     As  per- 
fection is  however  the  aim  of  invention,  or  improve- 
jnenty  it  is  astonishing  that,  with  all  the  models  of 
goromment  that  have  been  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial,  a  perfect  whole,  like  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dicis,'  cannot  be  formed,  by  collecting  from  all  the 
beaotiful  parts  of  nature  that  are  not  often  found  to*, 
gether ;  for  thus  art  is  said  to  surpass  nature  in  beauty. 
In  this  way  a  state,  or  a  government,  may  be  made 
as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  the  statue  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  after  the 
artists  then  come  the  actors,  and  after  viewing  this 
wonder  of  perfection,  a  play  must  be  performed,  of 
tragedy  or  comedy ;  and,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  performers,  this  beautiful  statue  is  laid  aside 
in  some  comer,  and  the  theatre  is  decorated  with 
various  scenery,  in  which  every  one  wishes  to  view 
bis  own  portrait.    This  spoils  the  whole  thing,  and 
every  one  whohasthe  least  judgment,  or  discernment^ 
is  ashamed  to  look  at  such  a  motley  representation. 

To  establish  and  secure  a  good  government,  it; 
irsBits  not  only  the  skilful  artist  to  compose,  but  the 
prudence  of  others  to  keep  the  parts  toget^eff  aq4 
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preserve  them  from  dilapidation  and  decay.  Every 
roan  has  his  own  view  of  things,  and  his  own  pa^ 
sions  and  interests  to  gratify  and  support.  All  wiH 
not  contribute  to  one  just  point  of  perfection,  or 
the  beauty  of  a  state  or  gorernment  may  be  as 
perfect  and  durable  as  that  of  a  Venus  de  Medici$; 
but  no  state,  government,  or  representation  of  it, 
(San  be  perfect,  whilst  all  characters  are  so  evident- 
ly conspicuous  in  the  same  picture. 

The  appointment  of  a  legislator,  or  statesman, 
ought  to  be  the  reward  of  tried  and  approved  merit, 
since  nothing  is  more  solemn  than  the  <^ce  which 
he  holds.  The  lives  and  happiness  of  millions  cb- 
pend  upon  his  will  and  conduct,  for  which  be  must 
be  responsible  to  God  and  man.  He  should  there^ 
hit  be  just,  generous,  and  impartial  to  all,  if  he 
execute  his  powers  rightly.  He  should  do  good 
and  prevent  evil,  for  they  are  both  at  his  command, 
and  ^ch  are  the  natural  terms  of  his  appointiiietit. 

Aristotle  says,  that  **  whatever  seei^s  estimable 
to  the  heads  of  the  community,  the  same  will  be 
esteemed  by  the  rest  of  the  citizens.^  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  any  character  may  be  given  to  a 
nation,  or  people,  by  the  example  of  their  leaders ; 
as  any  character  may  be  given  to  an  army  by  the 
discipline  and  example  of  its  commanders.  The 
leaders  of  men  are  therefore  answerable  for  Ibe 
state  of  society.  Cicero  has  admirably  generaliMd 
this  leading  principle.  <«  The  vices  aud  crinses 
of  the  nobility,*'  he  ^ys,  ''though  grefli«vtlim 
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thenaelvesy  are  rendered  still  greater,  because 
the/  will  always  be  the  objects  of  general  imita- 
tMKi."  The  experience  of  history  teaches,  that, 
in  point  of  morals,  such  as  hare  been  the  lead- 
iog  men  of  a  state,  such  also  has  been  the  state 
itKlf ;  and  that  whatever  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  the  manners  of  the  great,  a  similar  alteration  has 
Mlowed  in  that  of  the  people  at  large.  This  truth, 
njs  Cicero,  is  not  so  well  ascertained  by  the  obser- 
VBtion  of  Plato,  **  that  the  character  of  a  nation 
ohanges  by  changing  the  style  of  its  music."  I  as- 
feat,  he  says,  <'  that  it  changes  by  changing  the 
lives  and  behaviour  of  the  great.  Wherefore  pro- 
fligate princes  and  profligate  leaders  are  so  much 
the  more  punishable  than  other  men,  because  they 
not  only  vicious  in  themselves,  but  their  vices 
infective  and  contaminate  the  public;  and 
whatever  mischief  is  produced  by  their  crimes,  still 
greater  results  from  their  examples*.''    The  state 

•  *  ^  Nee  eoim  tantam  mali  est  pecare  principes  (qoanqQam  est 
pegooa  hoe  per  ee  ipeam  malom)  qoantum  illad,  quod  per  mulli 
naitatores  prineipam  exietunt.  Nam  licet  videre,  ai  yelis  replicare 
■MBorkm  temporum  qualesciilique  samoni  cinitatis  viri  fueront, 
takoi  civitatem  fuisae ;  quaconqae  mutatio  momm  in  principibus 
cdoiitttitt  eandem  io  populo  aecaturam.  Idqae  hand  patilo  est 
wiMbm,  quam  quod  Platoni  nostra  placet,  qui  mnsioorum  caatibila 
ail  mutatis  mutare  civiUtum  status.  Ego  autem  nobiliom  yita 
vaeliif He  mntato,  mores  mutari  civitatnm  poto.  Quo  pemieiosiiiB 
4b  r^blica  merentnr  vitiosi  principes,  quod  non  solum  yitia  con- 
lipiuMl  ipaij  fed  infundant  in  eiyitalem ;  neqne  solum  obsunt,  qnod 
ipii  eomuiponlari  pinsqae  exeropio  quam  peceato  noeent.''-^I>e 
L^iiui,  L  iiL  c.  xiy. 
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of  a  nation  and  of  society,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  morals  and  manners,  or  the  examples,  of'  the 
great. 

Aristotle  says,  that  which  principally  tended  to 
convert  the  republic  of  Carthage  into  an  oligarchy 
ivas,  an  opinion  strongly  impressed  on  the  nation 
^t  lairge,  that,  in  recommending  to  office,  opu- 
lence ought  to  concur  with  merit ;  so  that  as  virtue 
or  merit  forms  the  principle  of  an  aristocracy,  and 
wealth  of  an  oligarchy,  the  government  constituted 
a  third  and  mixed  kind  of  civil  polity,  blending,  in 
equal  proportions,  the  principles  of  aristocracy  and 
oligarchy,  of  which  it  was  compounded;  He 
states  nothing  further;  but  it  is  evident,  that  opu^ 
lence  had  more  sway  than  merit,  which  converted 
that  republic  into  an  oligarchy,  and  ended  in  its 
downfall ;  for  an  oligarchy  is  more  dangerous  than 
an  aristocracy.  The  one  has  attained  the  height  of 
ambition,  and  the  other  has  every  desire  of  ambi; 
tion  to  gratify.  A  well-governed  people  would 
never  endanger  the  state,  or  disturb  society,  if  tbey 
had  not  ambitious  leaders. 

'*  Wealth,  however,  must  be  possessed  before 
•leisure  can  be  obtained,  and  until  leisure  is  ob- 
tained, office  ought  not  to  be  courted^/'  Tbi^ 
would  hold  good,  if  all  offices  were  to  be  perft>raied 
gratis,  such  as  those  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are  supposed  to  be ;  but  labour  is  always 
worth  Its  hire^  and  merit  is  not  solely  attached :  t^ 

*  Arislotle. 
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98;   those^  therefore,   may  expect  to  be  best 
d  who  give  a  proper  reward  for  the  services 
require.     Pie  who  is  embarrassed  by  private 
ems,  it  is  .said,  cannot  be  expected  to  manage 
ic  affairs,  either  wisely  or  faithfully ;  but  the 
[ature  and  the  constitution  are  in  fault  if  men, 
ent  for  abilities  and  public  and  private  virtues, 
srer  disgraced  by  unseemly  poverty,  or  are 
prevented,  by  meaner  cares,  from  exercising 
tpowers  in  benefiting  their  country.  Statesmen 
ifore  should  be  sufficiently  paid  to  enable  them 
vote  their  whole  time  to  their  country;  but 
should  not  be  so  overpaid  as  to  render  them 
ent  and  careless  of  their  duty. 
» prefer  wealth  to  virtue,  in  the  distribution  of 
Qrs»  seems  to  degrade  the  honours  themselves, 
bU  as  those  that  wear  them.    This  evil  is  deep 
miversal,  for,  ^^  no  state  can  be  safe  that  does 
HPefer  personal  merit  to  all  other  distinctions, 
:  who  by  wealth  obtains  office,  will  endeavour, 
BBce,  to  augment  wealth;  and  if  poverty,  in- 
!d  with  authority,  be  liable,  even  in  honest 
Mf  to  the  suspicion  of  sacrificing  duty  to  gaiii, 
ibsurd  to  expect  that  corruption,  armed  with 
r*  will  refuse  to  repair  loss,  and  to  compensate 
ipacity,  the  expences  of  bribery*/'     He  who 
for  an  office,  and  gives  up  his  time  in  the 
186  of  it,  will  endeavour  to  be  repaid  with  in- 
» in  some  way  or  other.     Even  honours  would, 

*  Aristotle. 
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be  little  courted,  or  coveted^  if  they  procured 
nothing  more  than  the  bare  ensignia.  Honour 
gives  rank,  rank  gives  power,  and  power  gpves 
emolument,  or  gratifications,  with  which  an  ambi- 
tious man  is  never  satisfied. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  Carthagenian  go* 
vemment  acted  unwisely,  in  accumulating  too 
many  offices  in  tbt$  iame  hands ;  and  this  is  a  com- 
plaint to  be  lamented  in  most  countries.  The 
example  of  well  organized  armies,  he  says».  shows 
the  inestimable  benefits  resulting  from  the  nice 
partition  of  duty,  and  the  innumerable  gradations 
of  authority.  The  more  minutely  labour  of  eveiy 
kind  is  subdivided,  the  more  perfectly  and  the 
more  promptly  each  man  will  perform  his  assigned 
task;  and  that  government  only  is  firmly  sup- 
ported, which  associates  many  deserving  citizens  to 
its  functions  and  its  honours*. 

The  policy  of  the  Carthagenians  was  precisely 
the  reverse,  and  this  policy  produced  a  deep  and 

.  *  When  a  great  statesman  dies^  it  ought  lo  make  maaj  fiuni- 
lies  happy;  for  he  generally  holds  many  great  places,  either 
one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  for  any  reasonable  man.  Not  hot 
the  servants  of  the  public  should  be  well  rewarded,  acoording 
to  their  abilities  and  exertions ;  but  places  must  be  mere  linMiiies, 
if  one  man  can  fill  so  many  offices  with  propriety.  Few  people 
perhaps,  are  to  be  found  virtuous  enough  to  refuse  eincilaiaents 
that  may  be  offered  them ;  but  the  monopoly  of  placemen  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  injury  to  society.  It  gives  to  one  man,  what  woidd 
serve  many^  both  for  employment  i^  subsistenoei.  It  deslivyi 
the  principle  and  good  of  divi8id&  of  hbomr;  the  law  is  therdbm 
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permanent  disease  in  the  constitution  of  that  state, 
as  it  must  do  in  all  others;  for  a  constitution^  how- 
eWT  good,  can  be  of  little  value  when  it  is  suffered 
to  be  perverted,  or  badly  administered.  As  the 
national  prosperity  of  Carthage  long  continued  in 
in  advancing  state,  the  principal  families  were 
enabled  to  maintain  their  odious  monopoly  of  go- 
vernment, by  employing  those' most  inclined  and 
riiost  able  to  subvert  it,  in  the  numerous  and  in- 
creasing dependencies  of  the  empire ;  but  such  a 
diow  of  good  is  merely  superficial,  and  has  no 
stability  in  itself;  for  although  the  design  may  be 
concealed  for  awhile,  yet  it  is  always  lurking  and 
tending  to  some  pernicious  end.  That  state  is  the 
moM  powerful  which  consists  of  the  most  worthy 
mdnbers,  and  which  most  resembles  a  well-regu- 
lated army,  the  plan  of  whose  operations  should  be 
wise  and  good.  The  commanders  should  be  skil- 
falsnd  do  their  duty;  and  the  soldiers  should  be 
weH  disciplined,  well  fed,  well  directed,  and  justly 

imperfect  that  allows  it,  and  wants  such,  and  further,  regulations, 
m  for  cburch  benefices.  Oae  place  is  enough  for  one  man,  and 
one  parish  is  enough  for  one  pastor.  Pay  every  man  well  who  is 
able  and  desirous  to  serve  his  country;  but  whilst  some  possess 
Bore  than  is  necessary,  it  is  nnjust  that  others  should  be  left  to 
starve.  The  division  of  labour  should  be  the  firvt  grand  prindpfe 
te  veader  a  state  and  a  people  happy.  It  facilitates  all  pursuits ;  for 
eviei^  kind  of  work  is  best  performed  when  it  is  allotted  to  separate 
wcffaaoi.  He  who  undertakes  too  much,  must  do  his  work 
imperfectly.  The  obbtis  colychoria,  which  served  alternately 
as  spitii  and  ean^esticks,  must,  as  Aristotle  observed,  have  been  a 
j^dor  ^OBtnraiiM  mr  cHlier  purpose. 
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'treated ;  otherwise  they  will  be  apt  to  disobey  and 
rebel.  When  a  nation,  or  an  army>  is  advancing 
with  success  and  prosperity,  no  one  complaios 
of  any  errors  that  may  be  committed ,  but  the  first 
'Shock  of  adversity  reveals  the  fatal  secret^  and  then, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  time  or  means  to  apply  an 
effectual  remedy. 

Solon  was  celeAvtted  as  the  restorer  of  the  here* 
ditary  freedom  of  Athens,  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
^people  from  the  yoke  of  an« intemperate  and  cmd 
•oligarchy.     In  the  constitution,  established  by  hiin^ 
as  his  admirers  observe,  thejarring  interests  of  hostile 
ordiers  were  skilfully  harmonized  into  one  equitable 
system,  justly  formed  and  wisely  balanced,  by  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Areopagus,  which  was  perpetnal, 
by  the  aristocracy  of  the  Archons,  who  were  dec* 
tive,  and  by  the  democracy  of  the  courts  of  judical 
ture,  whose  members  were  appointed  indiscrimi- 
nately  from  all  the  citizens  by  lot    In  modem 
times,  however,  one  cannot  behold  much  virtue,  or 
perfection,  in  such  a  system  of  legislation.    The 
parts  seem  to  be  composed  of  persons,  very  incapa- 
ble of  uniting,  for  the  public  good,  or  of  strengthien- 
ing  the  bond  of  society,  or  of  fulfilling  the  great 
duties  of  just  administration. 
-    Pericles  abridged  the  power  of  the  Areopagus 
by  granting  fees  to  the  judges  and  jurymen,  and  by 
converting  a  matter  of  duty  into  an  object  of  gain, 
which  still   further  debased  the  compbsition  Imd 
increased  the  tyranny  of  the  Jkthenuui  trihitmh 
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§ 

What  Pericles  left  imperfect^  succeeding  dema« 
gogaes  supplied^  and  one  democrat!  cal  regulation 
foUoired  another^  until  the  government  was  reduced 
to  an  abject  state  of  deformity. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  this  fatal  result  was  not 
imputable  to  Solon,  but  was  chargeable  on  fortune  ; 
which  seems  an  extraordinary  way  of  accounting 
for  it ;  although,  it  is  true,  that^j^  wisest  laws  will 
be  of  little  use,  if  they  are  suffered  to  be  perverted  ; 
but  this  does  not  depend  on  fortune,  but  on  di- 
ligence or  negligence,  and  the  faithfulness  or  care- 
lenoess  of  their  observance.  If  good  laws  de- 
pended upon  fortune,  the  wisest  regulations  would 
be  as  uncertain  as  the  most  indiscrete.  But  what 
Aristotle  appears  to  mean  was,  that  Athens  was 
destroyed  by  her  successes.  <'  The  victories  of  the 
Athenians,  in  the  Persian  war,"  he  says,  ^*  swelled 
the  insolence  of  the  populace,  who,  headed  by 
orators  more  insolent  than  themselves,  arrogated  all 
authority  to  their  own  order,  and  thus  usurped  the 
government"  That  government  is  therefore  de* 
fective,  which  does  not  possess  the  power  to  re- 
strain licenciousness,  or  usurpation,  in  every  part 
of  the  community* 

The  little  state  of  St.  Marino  is  said  to  be  the 
only  rude  vestige  resembling  the  ancient  republics 
of  Greece.  Liberty  brightens  and  fertilizes  the 
craggy  rocks  of  St.  Marino.  Her  rugged  hills  and 
broken  precipices  are  cultivated  and  adorned  by 
the  stubborn  industry  of  free  men,  who  labour  with 
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alacnty^  because  they  reap  with  security.  This 
little  state  has  preserved  its  peace  and  prifilc^gee 
during  all  the  storms  and  ravages  of  modern  rcto- 
lution;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Pope  has  lately  en- 
deavoured to  curtail  some  of  their  ancient  privilegeSf 
upon  which  a  representation  has  been  made»  biH 
the  result  is  not  yet  known.  The  laws  of  St.  Ma^ 
rino  are  all  cont2u|M|:  in  a  thin  folio  volume,  which 
was  printed  in  the  year  1599)  and  appear;  from 
(heir  original  establishment,  not  to  have  been  alter- 
ed ;  which  shows  that,  for  a  people  to  be  happy,  it 
does  not  require  that  their  laws  should  be  numenms, 
or  be  continually  changing.  Cicero  boasted  that, 
amidst  all  the  variety  of  his  occupations,  be  oocdd 
make  himself  master  of  the  civil  law  of  Rome  in  tbe 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  would  be  happy  if  the 
laws  of  this  country  would  permit  a  British  senator 
to  do  the  like. 

Were  it  not  for  the  opinions  of  some  wife  men, 
who  have  written  upon  the  polity  of  nations^  and 
given  their  opinions  upon  the  subject,  the  regiria- 
tions  of  most  ancient  states  would  be  hardly  worth 
recording)  for  what  good  can  they  produce,  when 
they  generally  show  that,  by  the  consenting  voice 
of  antiquity,  the  happiness  of  a  people  was  iield 
by  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  personal  merit  of  a 
prince,  or  by  the  caprice  of  a  few  men  in  power? 
The  virtues  oi  a  man  may  vary  according  to  his 
situation  or  disposition ;  but  where  the  salutary 
maxims  are  established,  that  kingt  as  wett  as  people 
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ire  restrained  by  law,  or  that  the  acts  of  govern* 
ment  can  be  legalized  only  through  the  intervention 
of  respoDBible  ministers,  the  inequalities  of  personal 
character  in  princes  become  ^  harmless,  in  prac* 
tioe^  that  their  power  may  be  a  blessing  rather 
ihtn  an  evil  to  be  dreaded,  because  it  is  a  power  to 
do  good,  and  not  an  authority  to  commit  evil. 

Aristotle  very  justly  obsenMk  that  when  any 
one  of  the  elementary  or  component  parts  of  a  go- 
vernment is  active  beyond  its  sphere,  whether 
government  be  engrossed  by  contemptuous  opu- 
lence^ or  usurped  by  rapacious  poverty,  oppressed 
by-tbe  unfeeling  pride  of  the  few,  or  disgraced  by 
the  malignant  passions  of  the  multitude,  that  go- 
vernment, or  its  composition,  must  soon  fall  into 
decay.  He  also  observes,  that  the  different  forma 
of  government  are  nothing  else  than  various  ar-* 
rangements  of  men  in  society.  The  happiness  of 
society  then  must  depend  on  the  wisdoni  and  the 
observance  of  such  arrangements ;  the  real  happi-' 
ness  of  society  depending  entirely  upon  it.  The 
political  institutions  of  government  are,  therefore, 
hms  of  sanctity,  which  ought  to  be  maintained  and 
preserved,  at  least  such  as  time  and  experience 
have  proved  to  be  good,  and  which  only  folly  would 
confound,  or  ignorance  destroy. 

If  a  constitution  of  government  be  good,  the  only 
way  to  preserve  it  is^  that  all  its  members  should 
know  how  to  value  it,  and  how  to  protect  it ;  that 
they  should  oppose  all  innovations  with  their  pro- 


luippiiiess  of  man  in  this  world  (Ic{ 
wvcrmneiit,  it  is  tlu^  interest  of  all 
preserve,  and  obeikks  laws. 

A  state  or  a  canmonwealth  is  a  < 
Its  component  dements  are  those 
To  know,  therefore,  what  a  commo 
Aristotle,  we  must  first  know  wh; 
citizen.  In  different  government 
term  citizen  denotes  different  desc 
sons,  but  he  only  is  properly  a  citiz4 
due  share  in  the  government  of  tha 
which  he  IS  a  member.  This,  bow 
confused  expression,  for  all  membe 
nity  must  enjoy  a  share  of  the  goi 
tliey  are  under  the  protection  of  itc 
they  may  not  have  a  share  in  its 
The  question  is,  who  have  a  right  t 
bers  of  the  commonwealth  ?  And  t 
be,  be  who  has  received  it  as  his 
has  not  forfeited  it  by  his  conduct  i 
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and  the  society ;  and  therefore  all,  who  are  not  bad 
teeodbers,  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  of  that 
government  and  society.  A  nd  most  men  are  ani  mated 
by  a  love  of  their  country ;  for  when  they  fight  her 
baltlesy  it  cannot  be  for  the  love  of  fighting.  It  is 
evidently  not  only  gain  or  self  preservation,  but  the 
honoar  of  their  country  that  keeps  them  at  their 
posts.  It  would,  therefore,  be  f||^ing  man  of  what 
nature  has  given  him  at  his  birth  to  say,  that  he  has 
no  interest  in  his  country,  or  right  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  its  government. 

It  appears,  however,  that  a  man  is  not  bound  by 
the  laws  or  compacts  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  posterity  further  than 
in  the  disposal  of  that  which  he  has  the  power  to 
give  or  to  bestow;  which  gift  might  either  be  ac^ 
cepted  or  rejected,  not  at  the  will  of  the  donor,  or 
to  be'compulsory  on  the  receiver.  If  the  latter  do  not 
like  the  gift,  he  may  refuse  it ;  if  he  do  not  like 
the  patrimony,  or  rights  bequeathed  him  by  his 
anfcestors,  or  the  society  to  which  it  annexes  him, 
he  may  quit  it  and  seek  some  other ;  but  if  he 
consent  to  become  a  member  by  living  in  that  so* 
cfely,  he  is  not  only  bound  to  support  that  society > 
bat  to*  obey  its  laws  and  regulations. 

Every  commonwealth  seems  to  form  a  sort  of 
partnership  or  community,  and  in  this  community 
or  partnership  each  individual  ought  to  have  his 
share.  All  ought  to  row  in  the  same  boat ;  but>  in 
order  to  avoid  all  danger,  first  the  vessel  shoiild  be 
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short  allowance,  and  then  there  \ 
dissent  ions,  or  of  storms,  or  tempes 
be  the  eqiiipineii|||C  a  vessel  of  sta 

nMynhaonMi  the  conyonirealth  i 
•ince  its  subsistenoe  can  only  be  t 
each^  or  at  leait  die  greater  part^ 
perform  their  proper  offices,  and  i 
qpeetive  virtiiet  and  talents,  ao 
ekigenoiei  of  hrnnan  Hh^  for  which 
ifdjr  adapted*. 

Enij^des  said,  that,  instead  of 
people  fiivokNis  things,  they  sboul 
to  lerfe  their  conntiy,  for  in  this  t 
selrei  and  all  mankind.  The  best 
asm  hie  coontrjr  and  society  18,  b 
M  Ae  litnation  of  life  in  which  hi 
I  Had  hn  eaoipbjment  be  just  and  i 
nor  goverament  or  love  of  his  com 

MlAfiian  to  do  an  nninat  thinirs  i 
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portioh  SBS  the  form  of  government  approximates  to 
political  perfection,  the  virtues  of  a  good  man  and 
a  good  citiiBen  will  the  more  nearly  coincide.  It 
k  too  credulously  believed,  that  a  man  may  be  a 
goOii  public  character,  and  yet  be  very  deficient  in 
hi8|>iivate  conduct;  but  it  seems  hardly  possible 
Ait  virtue  can  be  so  divided  or  made  suteervient 
to  t^trciimstamces.  %* 

Birery  man  who  enters  into  society  is  bound,  by 
a  woiemfk  engagement,  formed  and  contracted  by 
Mtofe,  to  do  what  good  he  can  for  that  society, 
accMnditig  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  oF 
Kfe  in  wbich  he  is  placed.  And  if  every  one  were 
thu  to  do  his  duty,  there  would  be  very  little  dis^ 
treift  or  misery  in  human  life,  for  those  who  added 
to  the  happiness  of  others  would  soon  find  that  they 
c<mtoib«ited  to  their  own;  and  those  wh6  theik 
(duBkiA  tfieir  situation  and  happiness  in  life  not  such 
m  mty  be  desired,  would  also  find,  upon  a  propeir 
examination  of  themselves,  that  their  infelicity  had 
been  occasioned  by  their  own  misconduct  and  im* 
prudence. 

Bat  tbe  great  difficulty  in  this  life  is,  to  know  in 
what  human  happiness  specifically  consists.  The 
ac<)ainsment  of  that  which  would  make  one  man 
happy  and  contented,  would  render  the  life  of  an- 
other miserable.  When  there  are  sufficient  means 
to  procure  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  lodging,  aH 
other  requisites  in  life  depend  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  more  its  desirM  are  increased,  the  more  its  felt- 


meiits  of  the  mind  will  follow,  of  c 
per  direction  ;  for  millions  of  peop 
to  acquire  the  saoje  maDDcrs^  habi 
language,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
.When  there  is  a  raflSciency  of  fooc 
necessary  for  the  happiness  of  life, 
easily  established  by  judicious  poli 
and  prudent  regulations  of  condu< 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  by 
of  civilised  and  moral  habits.  Th 
is  savage  or  brutalized^  the  more 
gratification  of  appetite,  which^  bj 
comes  insatiable ;  the  more  the  i: 
the  less  it  will  be  inclined  to  e 
more  it  will  be  inclined  to  temp 
kind. 

The  comfortable  subsistence  o; 
collectively,  and  of  each  indivi 
ought,  as  Aristotle  observes,  to  b 
fmA  and  Duroose  for  which  all  c 
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before  him,  the  Pythagorean  fragments^  forcibly 
in^ntain  and  beautifully  illustrate  this  principle. 
Those  governments,  therefore,  which  consult  the 
good  of  the  people  at  large,  and  those  only,  can  be 
good  and  just ;  for  a  commonwealth,  as  Aristotle 
observes,  is  the  partnership  of  freedom. 

In  every  political  association,  he  says,  it  is 
necessary  that  either  one  man,  the  few,  or  the 
many,  should  bear  sway;  and  whichever  of  theita 
happens  to  take  place,  if  the  public  good  be  the 
great  rule  of  administration,  the  government  is 
right  and  just.  It  is  called  a  monarchy  when 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  one,  an  aristocracy  when  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  and  a  republic  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  many.  The  word  aristocracy  denotes 
the  government  of  the  best  men,  or  the  government 
that  is  best  in  itself.  A  republic  is  the  general 
name  of  all  commonwealths,  though  it  is  applied 
particularly  to  denote  a  government  administered 
by  the  people  at  large,  administered  with  justice, 
not  oppressive  to  any  class  of  citizens,  but  impar- 
tially consulting  the  good  of  all.  The  propriety  of 
these  names  is  justified  by  the  nature  of  things. 
That  one  man,  or  a  few,  he  says,  may  be  adorned 
by  an  accumulation  of  honours  is  what  experience 
will  justify,  but  that  the  multitude,  in  any  country, 
should  be  so  illustriously  distinguished  is  inconsistent 
with  experience. 

According  to  this  reasoning  of  Aristotle,  a  re* 
publican  form  of  government  is  inconsistent  in 


same  effect.  The  multitude  may 
well  agree  upon,  what  is  best  for  th 
Iwb  M  he  admits  tliat  goverament 
ti^  a  pwtnerahipf  or  arrangement 
ciat]r9  every  thing  must  depend  nj 
nuen^  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
Hgnify  whether  it  be  the  few  or 
cause  it  to  be  observed ;  but  this 
pend  upon  the  authority  of  the  p 
the  -Contract,  or  of  their  represent 
appointed  to  decide  for  them. 

A  numerous  people  cannot  be 
under  the  form  of  a  republic,  unl 
be  divided  into  states,  which  must 
some  degree  disunite,  the  whde 
society ;  and  may,  in  that  case,  be  I 
^alliance  of  states  than  a  republic, 
form  of  government  must  therefore 
people  united  together  in  one  comn 

Hm*  nmnpr  arnuiorAfnAnfs.   sui  KpfnrA 
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twOt  for  most  men  are  partial  and  unjust  judges  in 
ttMir  own  cause.  Few  men  would  decide  against 
-Ahemselves.  Justice,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in* 
equality,  but  in  proportion;  for  all  men  cannot 
have  the  same  right  to  the  same  thing,  unless  they 
wn  all  equally  deserving,  and  have  the  same  claim. 

Had  political  societies  been  formed  merely  for 
tde  purpose  of  accumulating  and  preserving  riches* 
the  proportions  of  the  profit  might  be  exactly  ascer* 
tained  by  the  shares  of  the  capital ;  but  political 
associations,  although  they  are  formed  to  protect  pro- 
perty, are  also  formed  for  other  purposes ;  and  the 
principal  requisites  are  to  do  justice  between  man 
and  man,  to  defend  the  whole  body  of  society,  and  to 
keep  the  bond  which  unites  it  in  full  force.  A  man 
cannot  be  said  to  have  a  greater  stake  in  society, 
bacause  he  has  more  riches  than  another :  he  who 
kw  the  least  must  suffer  the  most,,  if  he  loses  hit  all. 
The  care  of  society  is  due  alike  to  all,  and  he  only 
ihenld  be  deprived  of  that  right  who  is  unworthy 
of  protection.  Justice  is  due  to  all,  and,  as  justice 
if  the  end  and  aim  of  good  government,  every  mem- 
ber of  society  has  a  right  to  its  benefits. 

Political  communities  cannot  exist  in  harmony, 
where  all  its  members  are  not  wedded  to  the  same 
soil,  to  the  same  interest,  and  mutually  united  in 
Ihe  same  bond,  without  distinction,  which  does  not 
aim  aolely  in  subsistence,  but  in  well-being.  Men 
must  be  of  the  same  mind,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
to  keep  the  bonds  of  society  in  due  observance. 


Ill  iL,  mcy  Miuulu  euueavour  lo  conir 
fare.  By  exercising  the  energies  ai 
this  social  principle,  the  genuine  h 
nppjifeisipyioi^  jipd  perfected; 
M^-Adatod^  .whp.by  bis  peiwaal 
cbwacter  contributes  most  to  the.  gn 
TirtW'in  sofAttyp  whatew  may  be  i 
many  otberiy  in  birth  or  in  wealth, 
gmided^M  a  principal  associate  in  tb 
paitDership.  .  . 

.  '  Ifc bas  been  found  a  matter  of  difi 
tOAdetermine  in  what  portion  of  the 
raignfey  OQght  to  teside.  .If  in  the. 
pMSopld  at  large,  then  the  sovereignty 
in/pfnEectyi  and  if  the  poor  then  pi 
wbOLslpdl  9mugn  their  injustice  ? 
be. placed  in, the  hands  of  the  few  wl 
or  those,  still. fewer,  who  are  virtuous 
lie  mnafe  be  insulted  in  the  one  case,  a 
in  ..the  , other;  for  should  the  office 
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rious  we  may  suppose  the  king  to  be,  since  the 
sphere  of  honour  would  thus  be  still  njore  narrowly 
coDtracted,  and  that  of  disgrace  still  more  widely 
expanded.  The  true  state  of  good  government  then 
seems  to  be;  first,  that  some  wise  man,  or  men, 
should  form  a  good  constitution,  which  the  whole 
body,  or  the  majority  of  the  community,  should 
establish  and  approve ;  that  as  no  man  is  a  proper 
judge  to  decide  in  his  own  affairs,  and  as  the  rich 
and  the  poor  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  agree  upon 
the  subject  of  right,  a  third  and  independent  power 
is  necessary  to  decide  between  them  -,  and  thus 
sovereignty  ought  to  be  placed  between  the  two 
constant  contending  parties.  The  authority  of  a 
king,  therefore,  seems  necessary,  which  ought  only 
to  interpose  so  that  the  poor  should  not  be  oppressed, 
nor  the  rich  be  plundered.  He  should  be  independ* 
ent  of  either  party,  which  independence  seems 
best  preserved  by  hereditary  right  and  fixed  income. 
The  people  at  large,  however  contemptible  they 
may  be  said  to  be,  when  taken  individually,  are 
yet,  when  collectively  considered,  not  perhaps  un« 
worthy  of  sovereignty ;  for  the  sovereignty  must 
originate  with  them,  though  they  appoint  their 
rulers.  All  men  cannot  be  politicians,  and  the 
offices  of  life  require  gradations;  and  although  it  is 
impossible  that  the  body  of  people  could  govern 
with  decorum  or  justice,  yet  all  should  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  good  government,  if  they  are  not  rapa- 
ble  of  its  administration. 
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Politics  are  said  to  be  the  most  compreheimve 
and  the  most  important  of  all  sciences ;  their  end 
or  aim  is^  or  ought  to  be,  the  public  good  of  the 
oommunity,  which  can  only  be  upheld  by  ttuil  jqs* 
lice  which  forms  the  great  law  of  the  moral  world, 
but  which  is  difficult  to  be  properly  defined.  The 
poor  4;hink  it  consists  in  equdity ;  the  rich  in  the 
security  and  protection  of  that  which  they  possess; 
but  reason  seems  to  show  that  it  consists  in  gmtsi^ 
to  every  one  his  due,  whether  it  be  in  riches, 
honour,  or  any  other  benefits. 

Although  the  people  at  large  cannot  all  enter  into 
the  administration  of  governtnent,  yet  they  ave 
capable  of  judging  whether  they  are  well  governed 
or  not;  for  no  man,  however  ignorant,  can  be  op- 
pressed, hurt,  or  injured,  without  being  sensible  of 
the  injury  or  oppression ;  and  although,  individii^ 
ally,  he  may  not  be  able  to  resist  oppression,  yM, 
collectively,  the  great  body  at  large  are  always  able 
to  crush  the  vain  pretensions  of  the  few.  The  best 
and  securest  laws  are,  therefore,  those  that  are 
framed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  krge, 
in  the  support  of  which  the  major  part  will  wiile, 
and  which  will  only  be  resisted  by  the  malignant 
few.  No  laws  are  necesi^ary  for  men  who  are  a 
law  unto  themselves;  but  what  makes  laws  neces- 
sary is,  that  all  men  are  not  alike,  and  all  thingaare 
not  alike  to  all  men.  The  wisest  laws,  therefore, 
are  such  as  protect  the  just  against  the  ui\just,  with- 
out consideration  as  to  rank  or  distinction. 
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The  existence  of  every  commoiiwealth  presup- 
po8e9  a  certain  degree  of  equality  among  those  who 
an  its  constituent  members.  Should  excessiye  in- 
equality prevail,  especially  in  those  things  which 
form  the  power  and  splendor  of  society  itself,  the 
asaociation  will  gradually  tend  to  a  dissdutioo. 
.Those  who  contribute  to  the  benefit  and  lustre  of 
a  coouDunity,  are  entitled  to  expect  from  that  com* 
miimty,  a  return  of  bene6t  in  proportion  to  that 
which  they  have  contributed.  Thrasybulus  sent  a 
messenger  to  Periander,  to  enquire  of  him  by  what 
BMaBg  he  should  best  maintain  the  sovereignty  of 
Miletus.  Periander  made  no  reply,  but  conducting 
the  loessenger  to  a  field  of  corn,  he  lopped  off  the 
tallest  stalks,  and  thus  levelled  the  surface.  The 
messenger  reported  what  he  had  seen,  and  Thrasyr 
talui  understood  it ;  he  therefore  speedily  cut  off 
the  first  men  of  the  city;  but  as  this  act  was  to 
support  tyranny,  instead  of  equal  justice,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Miletus  that  the  field  of  corn 
bad  remained  unequal. 

:  Xievelling  principles,  as  well  as  tyrannical  power, 
are  both  bad,  because  they  have  no  rule  of  justice 
to  support  them.  Better  would  it  be  for  a  man 
never  to  have  had  a  being,  than  to  live  under  a 
gqvemment  where  the  profits  or  produce  of  his  in** 
dustry  are  insecure,  and  not  protected  both  against 
the  baud  of  tyranny  and  the  violence  ot  democracy. 
No  one  can  have  a  just  right  to  the  produce  of 
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another's  labour,  unless  he  pay  a  value  for  it  equi- 
valent to  the  labour  with  which  it  has  been  pro- 
cured. The  labourer  should  be  justly  satisfied,  and 
have  at  his  option  the  disposal,  or  the  keeping,  of 
what  he  has  procured  by  his  own  means.  Under 
such  a  just  government,  a  people  may  be  expected 
to  flourish  and  become  happy;  but  as  human  affairs 
are  ever  changing  and  variable.  Justice,  as  she  is 
blind,  must  be  guarded  by  the  watchful  eye  of  her 
protectors.  When  nations  flourish,  riches  are  accu- 
mulated. Riches  are  followed  by  luxury,  luxury  by 
rapacity ;  the  wealth  of  a  state  then  becomes  the 
plunder  of  individuals  in  power;  oligarchies,  or 
tyrannies,  successively  prevail;  and  usurpation, 
which  is  continually  narrowing  the  basis  of  its  own 
power,  is  at  last  overturned  or  destroyed  by  the  just 
resentment  of  the  multitude.  Thus  nations  rise  and 
fall,  and  thus  they  are  ever  rising  or  declining,  or 
they  are  at  least  seldom  long  stationary ;  but  that 
system  is  best  which  can  longest  preserve  the  most 
perfect  state ;  and  experience  shows  that  this  can 
only  be  done  by  establishing  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions as  will  dispense  universal  justice  to  all  man- 
kind. **  Those  who  are  unequal  by  nature  cannot  be 
levelled  by  any  contrivance  of  man;  and  where 
authority  is  just  and  useful,  submission  will  be  ready 
and  cheerful*.** 

.    In  treating  the  subject  of  political  government, 
Aristotle  says,  the  same  energies  and  habits  con- 

*  Aristotle. 
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stitute  the  happiness  both  of  individuals  and  of  na- 
tions. But  men/'  he  says,  '^  make  government^ 
and  not  governments  men;  nor  by  any  system  of 
political  arrangement  can  a  happy  commonwealth 
be  constituted  from  fools  or  cowards,  profligates  or 
knaves."  But  although  men  make  governments, 
and  governments  do  not  make  men,  yet  they  make 
man  what  he  is,  either  happy  or  miserable;  and 
therefore  government  is  a  trust  which  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  consigned  to  fools  or  cowards,  profligates 
or  knaves. 

Aristotle  held  that  parents  should  be  amenable  to 
the  laws,  and  be  accountable  to  the  magistrates,  for 
their  treatment  of,  and  conduct  to,  their  children; 
since  power,  without  responsibility,  is  not  made  for 
man.  All  kind  of  authority  is  unjust  that  is  not 
(jerived  from  nature,  and  that  is  unnatural  which  is 
not  just.  Prosperity  and  happiness  may  be  things 
.altogether  different  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  terms.  Chance,  or  fortune,  may  produce  the 
former,  but  cannot  well  produce  the  latter;  for  it  is 
no  chance  that  can  make  even  a  virtuous  people 
happy;  it  must  depend  upon  the  political  institu- 
tions of  their  country.  The  same  kind  of  life,  how- 
ever, which  is  best  for  each  citizen  apart,  is  also 
the  best  for  the  whole  communitj^.  Although  the 
occupations  of  life  must  be  various,  yet  there  may 
be  practical  political  rules  by  which  all  ranks  of 
people  may  be  made  happy,  by  freedom  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  action,  when  they  do  not  tend  to 
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evil  or  licentiousness,  and  by  encouraging  ettry 
man  in  virtuous  endeavours. 

In  the  natnre  of  man  there  are  propensities  to 
do  good  and  tendencies  to  do  evil ;  and  the  end  of 
government  is  to  encourage  the  one  and  to*  check 
the  other.  The  happiness  of  a  people,  therefore, 
depends  tnore  upon  the  practical  administration  of  a 
government  than  tipon  its  form  or  constitution;  foir 
the  wisest  regulations  and  laws  will  be  of  litde  eflect, 
unless  they  are  properly  administered  and  obeyed. 
Aristotle  says,  it  is  probable  that  political,  like 
all  other  inventions,  have  been  often  discovered  and 
often  lost;  and  that  many  institutions  have  been 
laid  aside  and  revived  times  without  nambef. 
The  perfection  of  human  felicity  requires^  that  we 
should  choose  the  best  ends  and  employ  the  besi 
means  for  attaining  them ;  but  the  felicity  of  ttiati 
depends  not  entirely  on  human  efforts,  for  nator6 
and  fortune  must  also  contribute  their  share.  To 
minds  confirmed  in  virtue,  few  accomodations  are 
requisite;  while  such  is  the  depravity  of  some  cha^ 
racters,  that  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
only  heighten  their  wretchedness. 

Happiness  depends  on  virtue,  and  virtue  depends 
on  nature,  custom,  and  reason.  We  are  formed 
capable  of  virtue,  and  susceptible  of  certain  qua* 
llties  of  mind  and  body,  by  the  bounty  of  nature,' 
which  has  made  us  of  the  human  kind ;  but  habit 
can  either  improve  or  pervert  those  naturd  adnm- 
tagesi  for  <*  use  can  almost  change  the  staitap 
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of  nature/'  Other  animals  inarch  uniformly  in  the 
tract  of  nature;  some  few  are  also  guided  bj 
CQsCom>  bui  man  only  is  disciplined  by  reason  and 
goirernment;  for  he  may  be  persuaded  to  change 
ereti  established  bad  habits,  by  the  influence  of  ex- 
amjrfe  and  the  conviction  of  argument,  or  by  the 
?mce  of  truth  and  justice;  these  being  the  creative 
and  preserving  powers  by  which  states  are  pre^ 
senred,  and  without  which,  the  best  political  fabric* 
woidd  soon  tumble  into  ruins. 

It  has  been  held,  that  the  best  practical  test 
of  good  government  is,  when  men  of  middte  ranks 
aboond  more  than  either  the  insolent  rich,  or  the 
rapacious  poor.  This  is  said  to  be  better  verifiedl 
in  the  British  nation  than  in  any  other ;  but,  unfor^* 
taaately,  the  principle  seems  to  be  going  inie 
deolnde,  or  that  the  justness  of  the  remark  requirea 
scHne  confirmation.  Voltaire,  as  before  observed^ 
oliee  Compared  the  British  people  to  a  butt  of 
their  Own  strong  beer ;  the  top  was  froth,  he  siud^ 
the  bottom  dregs,  and  the  middle  excellent;  but 
the  middle  now  seems  to  be  lost,  or  mixed,  with 
etthfer  the  former  or  the  latter.  Nothing  can  be 
niore  clear  in  the  world,  than  that  a  country  must 
be  most  happy  where  the  middle  classes  of  people 
moM  abound,  and  where  there  is  the  least  poverty^, 
or  tile  mbst  general  and  least  partial  wealth ;  and 
hb  toutltry  can  be  prosperous  or  flourishing  where 
therft  HMre  oidy  two  descriptions  of  people,  the  very 
ritliiuid  the  very  poor ;  for  in  such  a  country  there 
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can  be  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  community 
that  can  be  said  to  be  happy. 

There  are  naturally  three  degrees  of  comparison 
in  human  life,  and  either  nature  or  custom  seems 
to  have  established  three  sorts  of  people,  to  supply 
their  mutual  wants ;  of  which,  three  things  seem 
necessary,  and  with  which  it  appears,  that  all 
classes  might  be  happy;  first,  the  necessaries  of 
life;  secondly,  the  comforts  of  life;  and  thirdly^  the 
luxuries  of  life.  With  the  first  acquirements,  a 
man  may  live  and  be  content,  '^  which  is  the 
calmest  life;''  but  if  he  be  not  content  with  this, 
or  the  second  acquisition,  he  will  never  be  content 
Mrith  the  third.  The  middle  state  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  the  best ;  but  he  who  does  not  possess  either 
of  these  acquirements,  must  be  thankful  for  the 
abridgment  of  life,  that  is  to  be  supported  under 
such  circumstances. 

It  is  the  business  of  legislators  and  of  all  men  in 
society,  to  assist  the  weak  and  unprotected,  so  that 
the  lowest  being,  in  a  free  state,  should  have,  at 
least,  the  common  necessaries  of  life;  for  it  is 
unjust  and  inconsistent  with  nature,  that  the  great 
mass  of  society  should  starve,  and  that  the  few  only 
should  have  plenty.  The  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence would  be  unjust,  were  such  laws  sanctioned 
by  nature;  and  where  industry  and  labour  cannot 
procure  food,  the  government  must  be  corrupt  or 
perverted,  which  upholds  such  iniquity,  and  must 
soon  be  ruined  by  its  own  injustice.    For  a  people 
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to  be  happy^  they  should  have  the  necessaries  and 
sotne  of  the  comforts  of  life;  and  this  should  be 
the  first  study  of  the  statesman^  or  the  representatives 
of  the  people  -,  and  those  who  are  not  content  with 
these,  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  envied;  for  he 
who  IS  not  satisfied  with  the  comforts  of  life,  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  what  he  possesses,  but  always 
be  craving  for  what  he  cannot  obtain. 

It  is  not  therefore  enough  for  the  speculative 
politician,  if  he  would  render  his  speculations 
practically  useful,  to  consider  what  arrangements 
best  suit  men,  provided  with  complete  accommo- 
dation, and  accumulation  of  external  and  internal 
advantages.  He  ought  also  to  consider  what  ar- 
rangements are  best  adapted  to  the  support  of  that 
part  of  the  community  who  are'not  so  circum- 
stanced; for  those  who  are  in  health,  are  not  in 
want  of  the  physician.  The  business  and  duty  of 
men,  who  have  the  power  and  means,  should  there* 
fore  be  to  promote  that  scheme  of  national  happi- 
ness which  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  have 
thought  fit  to  prefer,  and  which  can  only  be  per- 
fect and  just  when  every  part  of  the  community 
may  enjoy  its  benefits ;  for  what  can  be  the  utility 
of  a  fine  constitution,  when  one  half  of  the  com- 
munity only  know  it  by  the  name,  and  are  as 
miserable  as  if  ho  such  constitution  existed  ?  That 
must  be  the  Happiest  country,  and  under  the  best 
constitution,  where  the  meanest  subject  may  ob- 
tain food  by  his  industry;  and  that  must  be  the 

VOL.  II.  R 
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most  wretched  coontiy^  whose  laws  can  Mnction 
the  rererse  priticiples»  where  idleness  can  rerel  in 
luxuiy,  and  where  the  best  efforts  of  indnstry  caa 
scarcely  avert  the  terrors  of  famine. 

Pope  says,  in  his  Horner^  that  ^^  the  worst  of 
tyrants  is  a  usurping  crowd/'  And  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  multitude  listen  with  delight  to  one  who 
seems  to  have  nothing  at  hearty  but  to  promote 
their  interest,  or  gratify  their  pleasure;  but  the 
interest  of  the  many  should  always  be  preferred  to 
the  interest  of  the  few,  if  they  cannot  co-operate, 
and  justice  is  due  alike  to  all.  Tyranny  or  despot* 
ism,  in  whatever  hands  it  may  be  placed,  is  Uie 
bane  of  human  society,  by  being  the  oppressor 
of  virtue  and  the  munificent  rewarder  of  vice. 

^^  It  ought  not  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  diK- 
gent  enquirer  into  politics/'  says  Aristotle,  <*  that 
a  constitution  may  be  of  one  kind  in  law  and 
another  in  fact*'  If  a  constitution  be  agreed  to, 
and  found,  by  universal  consent,  to  be  good  and  fit 
for  the  government  of  that  political  society  for 
which  it  is  intended  collectively,  its  laws  ought  to 
be  obeyed  and  strictly  adhered  to;  but  when  they 
are  perverted  by  innovation,  or  the  want  of  ob- 
servance, it  becomes  another  constitution,  partial 
to  some  and  oppressive  to  others,  and  of  which 
the  people  have  a  right  to  complain,  because  it 
is  not  the  constitution  to  which  they  have  sub- 
scribed. It  is  therefore  of  little  benefit  that  the 
constitution  of  government  be  good,  iftheadmini- 
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trtratiaa  of  it  be  defective.  It  is  this  evil  which 
prodaces  the  chief  dissentions  amoag  mankind,  and 
penrerts  the  benefits  for  which  good  governments 
are  intended. 

As  meii  cannot,  without  injury,  be  taken  from 
their  industrious  labours,  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  their  government,  they  naturally  ought  to  em- 
pby  those  who  are  more  capable  of  that  office  than 
themselves;  and  those  ought  to  be  well  rewarded 
who  make  it  their  study  and  do  their  duty  &ith- 
fully;  for  no  man  will  serve  an  Office  properly,  who 
is  not  justly  paid,  or  rewarded,  for  his  exertions; 
and  no  man  pursues  a  study  without  a  view  of 
reaping  a  benefit  by  it  in  some  way  or  other.  The 
man,  therefore,  who  serves  the  public  or  his  conn* 
try»  is  entitled  to  his  reward.  He  who  serves  an 
office  gratuitously,  may  be  a  charitable  and  good 
man,  or  he  may  have  private  views  and  interests ; 
but  he  must  be  expected  to  best  serve  the  public 
who  is  not  only  employed,  but  properly  rewarded, 
by  them ;  and  more  justice  or  exertion  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  from  certain  rewards  than  casual  benefits. 

No  government  can  be  good  in  practice,  unless 
every  part  of  the  community  feel  its  benefits  indi- 
vidually, as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  society 
collectively.  Communities,  as  before  observed,  are 
naturally  composed  of  three  classes  of  people; 
those  possessed  of  wealth,  those  possessing  none, 
and  those  enjoying  a  happy  mediocrity  of  fortune. 
Virtue  consists  in  mediocrity.    Excess  of  wealth. 
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it  is  said,  like  superiority  in  strength,  disdains  the 
dictates  of  propriety,  and  spurns  the  authori^ 
of  reason.  Extreme  poverty,  like  weakness  and 
deformity,  sours  the  temper  and  debases  the  cha- 
racter; the  former  excess  produces  insolence^  the 
latter  engenders  baseness,  and  these  together  form 
the  ordinary  Sources  of  human  turpitude ;  the  one 
spreading  into  every  species  of  audacious  guilty  and 
the  other  sinking  into  every  cowardly  fraud  and 
mean  mischief.  The  middle  rank  of  life  is,  there- 
fore, the  happiest  and  the  best ;  and  that  country 
and  government  must  be  the  most  happy  and 
flourishing,  whose  community  is  composed  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  middle  class  of  virtuous  and 
industrious  people.  It  is  this  truth  which  has 
made  Great  Britain  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  world)  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  new  or 
fallacious  doctrines,  or  institutions,  will  ever  sub- 
vert or  change  this  unerring  principle.  In  a 
country  where  only  two  classes  of  people  exist, 
it  can  only  be  filled  with  despots  and  slaves;  the 
bond  of  social  life  is  thus  broken,  or  corrupted, 
by  contempt  on  the  one  side,  and  misery  and  de- 
spair on  the  other.  The  lion  may  be  subdued, 
unconscious  of  his  power,- but  when  reason  governs 
man,  he  can  only  be  ruled  by  its  dictates. 

Under  all  governments,  it  is  said,  the  happiness 
of  those  men  is  most :  secure,  whose  condition  is. 
above  committing,  and  below  provoking»  an  in- 
jury;   therefore,  PhocylideS,  the  moral  poet  of 
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Miletus,  said,  ^'  Happj  is  the  middle  walk  of  life, 
aod  may  it  be  my  portion  in  the  state."  The  best 
commonwealth  is  that  in  which  the  middle  class  of 
i^en  most  abound,  neither  oppressed  by  poverty, 
nor  made  insolent  and  forgetful  of  themselves  by 
excess  of  fortune.  A  wise  man  will  little  regard  the 
contempt  that  is  shown  to  inferiority  of  rank ;  he 
will  spurn  at  a  phantom  that  has  neither  stability  in 
its  enjoyment  nor  benefit  in  its  consequences.  The 
happiest  man  is  he,  who  is  content  in  himself  and 
not  in  his  possessions,  or  whose  mind  is  satisfied 
with  a  mediocrity  of  fortune^  and  that  community, 
or.  state,  is  also  most  happy,  which  is  composed 
of  the  most  of  such  men.  It  is  this  intermediate 
maas,  or  class  of  people,  which  restrains  the  acti- 
vity of  the  two  hostile  extremes ;  which  balances 
apd  keeps  steady  the  scale  of  justice,  by  which 
good  governments  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
can  alone  be  properly  regulated  and  preserved. 

Solon  asserted,  that  the  best  legislators  have,  in 
point  of  rank  and  fortune,  been  of  an  ordinary 
level. .  Those  best  know  the  value  of  mediocrity  in 
a  state,  in  whom  its  virtues  are  most  pre-eminent. 
Blinded  by  passion,  contending  parties  have  been 
unable^  or  unwilling,  to  perceive  any  thing  useful 
bietween  the  miserable  alternative  of  commanding 
with.insolence,  or  obeying  with  servility;  and  sub- 
stantial happiness  has  therefore  been  constantly 
sacrificed  to  silly  pride. 

Aristotle  s^ys,  tKe  stability  of  a  government 
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requires,  that  those  who  desire  its  ooBtttmance 
should  be  more  powerful  than  those  who  desire  its 
dissolution.    A  wise  legislator  will,  therefore,  con* 
stantly  endeavour  to  comprehend,  in  his  scheme  of 
|K>lity,  men  of  the  middle  rank,  and  to  render  them, 
if  not  more  powerful  than  both  the  extremes,  at 
least  superior  to  either ;  because,  when  this  takes 
place,  the  government  is  likely  to  be  durable.   The 
middle  class  keep  both  extremes  in  check.    They 
are  interested  for  the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes, 
because  they  are  not  so  much  above  them  as  to  feel 
a  contempt  for  labour;  they  are  also  interested  for 
the  higher  classes,  because,  though  not  encumbered 
with  great  property,  they  have  yet  somethiog  to 
lose,  which  they  are  most  anxious  to  preserve ;  for 
it  is  as  much  to  them  as  if  they  held  a  larger  share 
in  the  national  capital.     Every  thing,   therefore, 
shows  that  the  happiness  of  a  state  must  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  middle  class  of  people ;  and 
that,  where  these  decline,  the  state  will  be  weakened, 
if  not  drawn  to  a  dissolution.    The  poor  can  enly 
contribute  to  the  state  by  their  labour ;  Ae  ^ch 
are  too  few,  or  too  unwilling,  to  supply  all  the  wants 
of  governments    the  dependence  of  government 
then  is,  in  the  middle  class  of  people,  who,  by  their 
numbers  and  their  industry,  will  effect  what  neither 
greatness  nor  poverty  can  accomplish;  they  are, 
therefore,  the  strong  hold  and  supporters  of  a  good 
government. 

The  enjoyments  of  wealth  and  gieatness  are 
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merely  ideal^  and^  if  people  rightly  consider  the  un- 
oertointy  of  their  tenure,  have  no  innate  satisfac- 
tion The  splendor  of  a  palace  is  bnt  external 
pomp ;  and  if  happiness  is  to  be  fonnd  there,  it  does 
not  depend  upon  the  extent  of  its  apartments,  or 
the  magnificence  of  their  trappings.  These  only 
attract  the  vanity  of  the  prond,  or  the  folly  of  the 
ignorant.  Contentment  seeks  an  humbler  life,  and 
is  satisfied  with  mediocrity. 

Wealth  is  a  thing  relative  and  undefinable ;  but, 
whatever  it  might  be,  it  ought  not  to  give  the 
pogaeior  an  unjust  power  over  others  ^  a  govern- 
ment  under  which  this  unjust  power  is  given,  can- 
not expect  to  be  prosperous  or  durable.  The  mere 
populace  will  easily  submit  to  be  exclcided  from 
the  administration  of  government,  but  they  will  not 
tolerate  injustice  nor  brook  insult;  and  the  patient 
sabmisston  of  the  people  may  generafiy  be  insured 
bjrthe  prudent  moderation  of  their  superiors. 

Some  share  of  independence  is  necessary  to  hap- 
pmeii;  for  happiness  cannot  exist  in  a  totally 
dependent  state.  Dberty  is  necessary  to  happi- 
mMBf  because  liberty  is  a  degree  of  independence ; 
bat  as  happiness  has  its  bounds,  so  most  liberty 
and  independence  have  their  laws.  The  conduct 
of  the  great  is  the  chief  security  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  single 
word  of  contumely  has  sometimes .  shaken  the 
pro«idest  dynasties.  Governments  can  rest  securely 
on  BO  other  foundation  than  puUic  justice,  which 
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consists  in  distributing  to  every  individual  his  due, 
and  assigning  to  talents  and  virtues/  as  well  as  to 
wealth  and  birth,  their  fair  honours  and  legitiaiate 
distinctions.  Justice  is  the  great  law  of  the  moral 
world,  which  is  acknowledged  in  all  comaaunities 
and  by  all  sages ;  but  dissentions  and  convulsions 
often  take  place,  because  the  rules  of  justice  are 
estimated  by  very  different  standards.  Revolutions, 
however,  or  perhaps  dissentions,  never  happen  but 
where  injustice,  truly  defined,  has,  in  some  way  or 
other,  been  the  cause. 

Aristotle, says,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general 
theorem  in  politics,  that  demagogues  ruin  liberty 
under  pretence  of  preserving  or  augmenting  it; 
corrupting  the  multitude  by  indulgence,  and  ex- 
asperating the  rich  by  Agrarian  laws  and  the 
weight  of  public, burdens.  But  one  of  the  manifArt 
causes  of  revolt  or  discontent  is,  when  the  people 
at  large  are  grossly  injured  by  men  in  power. 
They  then  willingly,  hearken  to  and  follow  any 
leader  of  sedition, :and  the  leader  it  more  especiaUy 
dangerous,  if  he  should  happen  to  have  power. 
The  events  of  time  and  chdxice  wiU  often  give  to 
aome  of  the  consj;ituent  parts  of  a.  state  more  than 
their  due  proportion  of  weight  and  importaiice, 
but  wherever  the  balance  inclines,  care  should  be 
taken  to  check  its  preponderan6y»  to  equalize  the 
contending,  factions,  and  to  strengthen  that  inter^* 
mediate  portion  of  the  people,  who  are  always  more 
sted£u5tly  attached  to  the  puUic  wetfac^  than  eithtep 
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those  who  are  elated  by  wealth,  or  those  who  are 
oppressed  by  poverty. 

"  To  constitute  the  character  of  a  good  minister," 
says  Aristotle,  "  he  must  be  endowed  with  a  soflS- 
cient  capacity  for  his  employment,  and  be  animated 
by  a  warm  love  for  his  country ;  and  he  must  also 
possess,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  the  practical 
habit  of  all  the  virtues,  without  which,  however  so 
much  he  may  love  hi5  country  and  understand  its 
interests,  he  may,  by  the  contrary  vices,  be  tempted 
to  do  his  country  much  positive  mischief/'  The 
qualifications,  therefore,  to  constitute  a  goodini- 
nister,  are  the  necessary  qualifications  to  make  a 
good  man.  ^^  How  many,"  says  Aristotle,  '^  through 
a  defect  of  moral  attainment,  daily  plunge  them- 
sdvBs  into  inextricable  distress  and  difficulties  !—- 
Can  it  therefore  be  expected  that  they  should  treat 
their  country  better  than  they  treat  themselves?" 
He  'Only  can  be  a  good  minister  who  is  a  prudent 
and  good  man ;  but  it  requires  also  other  qualifica* 
tions  to  constitute  the  perfect  statesman. 
'  -Laws  are  things  relative,  and  therefore  must  be 
variable ;  and,  in  order  to  be  good,  they  must  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  for 
whom  Ihey  are  established.  Whatever  law  is  well 
adapted  to  the  constitution,  will  facilitate  its  mo* 
tionif  invigorate  its  health,  and  thereby  confirm  its 
stability ;  and  particularly,  if  it  convince  the  people 
at  lArge  that  their  interests  and  happiness  are  inti* 
mafeely  connei^fed  with  it,  as  well  as  the  preserva- 
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tion  and  permanence  of  the  constitiited  aolliGritief. 
Besides  this,  the  safety  of  states  requires  that  l^is- 
lators  should  never  lose  sight  of  that  goUeii  iiieiB» 
which  is  universally  overlooked  in  corropt  states. 
They  should  pursue  the  happy  medium  which  it 
the  line  of  justice  and  nature.  *^  Democrsciei 
would  plunder  and  harass  the  nobles,  and  oiigar* 
chies  would  oppress  and  persecute  the  peopk;" 
but  good  government  rests  in  the  medium  wUch 
would  injure  neither. 

**  The  main  source  of  political  safety,"  says  Aris- 
totle, '*  consists  in  an  expedient  universally  neglected 
by  states,  though  it  has  more  efficacy  alone  than 
other  circumstances  combined.  How  wisely  so- 
ever laws  may  be  framed,  and  with  whatever  pre- 
cision they  may  be  framed,  they  will  prove  impo- 
tent and  useless,  unless  those  who  are  destined  to 
administer  them  are  carefully  trained  to  shape  ibmt 
lives  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  constitution  of  a  state,  as  wdl  » 
that  of  an  individual,  may  be  ruined  by  inten^er* 
ance,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  early  and 
assiduous  culture."  This,  however,  extendi  not 
only  to  those  who  administer  the  laws,  but  to  aB 
those  who  are  to  obey  them,  or  for  whom  they  are 
made.  The  laws  which  are  fitted  for  daves  are  not 
suited  to  a  free  people ;  but  before  a  people  cao 
be  intrusted  with  freedom,  they  must  be  trained  to 
know  how  to  value  and  preserve  it;  for  it  wonid  be 
inconsistent,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  give  mild  laws 
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md  freedom  to  ferociotts  savages,  or  wild  beasts,  in 
:he  first  instance;  they  must  be  tamed  and  pro- 
perly trained  before  they  can  be  intrusted  with 
iberty.  The  great  safety  and  happiness  of  a  state 
ITO9  therefore,  the  early  and  proper  training  of  the 
people^  which  depends  entirely  upon  good  political 
iMtitutions ;  for,  by  the  conduct  of  a  people,  we 
tnsy  judge  of  their  government,  and  by  the  conduct 
of  a  government  we  may  judge  of  its  people.  To 
term  a  savage  and  dissolute  people,  nothing  more 
m  required  than  savage  laws  and  a  dissolute  govern* 
nent;  to  form  a  peaceable  and  virtuous  people 
rtquires  mild  laws  and  a  virtuous  government,  un- 
ier  wbich  they  must  be  trained  from  early  life. 
Fhis  plan,  if  properly  directed,  is  the  preserving 
viviffing  principle  of  all  good  policy.  "To  be 
oblige  to  shape  our  lives  to  the  pattern  of  the 
oonmionwealth  is  not  slavery,  but  safety  ;*'  and  it 
if  aa  easy  to  give  a  national  character  to  a  people, 
aa  it  is  to  give  them  a  national  habit  or  fashion  in 
Ams ;  but  the  efficacy  of  public  institutions,  or  na- 
tional schools,  depends  upon  what  they  may  teach. 
They  may  be  the  schools  of  virtue,  or  the  schools  of 
Tice^  from  which  youth  must  retire,  either  made 
hq>py  or  miserable  for  life. 

A  king,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  in  his  nature  a 
public  guardian.  His  office  is  a  pledge  that  the 
floUes  shall  not  be  subjected  to  injustice,  nor  the 
people  to  insult;  (and  this  principle  may  also  be 
reversed).    *<  A  tyrant  delights  in  nothing  but  his 
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own  gratifications;  a  king  in  the  affections  of  liis 
people/'  There  seems  then  to  be  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  kings  and  tyrants ;  and  it  would  be 
happy  if  the  same  distinction  could  be  made  and 
observed  in  all  ranks  of  life.  But  govemmentSi 
bearing  the  same  name,  may  be  essentially  different 
in  their  nature,^  as  much  must  depend  upon  the 
executive  power  and  the  latitude  of  its  functions; 
for  it  is  not  only  sufficient  to  know  what  are  the  pofi* 
tical  functions  of  an  executive  government^  butitis 
likewise  necessary  to  know  by  what  subordination 
and  regulations  they  are  arranged  and  distributed. 

The  great  secret  of  policy  in  government  is  said 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  majesty  of  kings,  who  can 
do  no  wrong,  and  whose  ministers  and  advisers  are 
alone  responsible.  Kings,  under  such  circom* 
stances,  may  be  incapable  of  doing  wrong;  bat 
this  does  not  infer  that  their  ministers  are  always 
blameless.  Whether  the  constitution  receives  a 
stab  from  a  king,  or  from  an  executioner,  it  may 
inflict  an  equally  deep  wound.  There  appears  to 
be  but  one  rule  to  prevent  political  wrong;  wlucli 
is,  to  obey  the  laws,  by  which  the  whole  body  of 
the  community  have  agreed  to  be  governed. 

No  government  can  be  truly  good  and  lastiog, 
that  is  not  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature^  justice, 
morality,  and  religion ;  and  as  it  more  or  less  ap- 
proximates those  laws,  so  will  it  be  more  or  kfi 
perfect.  But  no  settled  form  of  government,  or  re- 
ligion^ has  yet  been  universally  fixed  for  all  nations; 
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»iigh  the  natural  inference  seems  to  be»  that 
benefits  are  intended  for  all  mankind,  if  they 
new  how  to  appreciate  them.  Their  failure, 
,  must  proceed  from  ignorance,  which  true 
sation  can  alone  remove.  The  ruin  and  in- 
litjr,  as  well  as  the  misery,  of  nations,  are  de- 
/from  the  false  and  unjust  notion  of  keeping 
najor  part  of  mankind  in  ignorance,  and  from 
diing  and  corrupting  truth  by  falsehood,  in  or- 
0  cover  political  machinations  and  the  intrigues 
Bites ;  but  truly  good  governments  require  no 
subterfuge,  and  must  raise  their  heads  in 
ring  greatness,  while  petty  political  cunning 
ten  entrapped  in  its  own  net ;  its  weakness  is 
betrayed,  and  it  descends  into  nothingness. 
rth,  wealth,  education,  and  morals,  says  Aris- 
f  are  the  elements  of  aristocracies;  the  elements 
mocracies  must  therefore  be  of  a  contrary  kind, 
iseness  of  extraction,  gross  ignorance^  poverty, 
profligacy.  This  is  laid  down  by  him  with 
emphasis,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  exist  in 
a";  for  birth  and  wealth  may  be  destitute  of 
\b,  and  poverty  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
aace  and  profligacy.  Neither  ignorance  nor 
alone  can  be  fit  to  rule  or  give  laws.  Morality 
Blent,  whether  proceeding  from  birth  or  pover- 
em  fittest  to  be  trusted. 
le  number  of  inhabitants,  or  populousness,  is, 
ding  to  Aristotle,  the  first  element  in  the  com- 
on  of  states ;  but,  though  populousness  is  the 
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first  principle,  it  is  not  the  only  element  essen^al 
to  the  end  and  purpose  of  every  political  aasdci-^ 
ation;  the  well-being,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
the  associated  members  are  also  necessary.  Towards 
the  producing  of  these  benefits,  other  powers  mmt 
co-operate ;  there  must  be  property,  indnstoy,  and 
good  morals,  without  which  it  is  impossible  that 
any  civil  community  can  exist  in  comfort.  **  A 
commonwealth,"  says  Cicero,  ^'  is  the  wealHi  of 
the  people ;  but  the  people  are  not  a  mere  coliec* 
tion  or  multitude  of  human  beings,  but  a  mnlti* 
tude  associated  according  to  the  principles  of  jas* 
tice,  and  for  the  sake  of  utility^."  The  whole  of 
the  community,  therefore,  join  in  this  political  part* 
nership,  and  the  greater  the  numbers  the  more 
powerful  will  be  the  association ;  but  the  great  dif« 
ference  of  political  associations  results  from  the  dif* 
ferent  qualities  of  the  people  who  enter  into  their 
composition,  and  from  the  wisdom  and  justice,  or 
the  reverse  rules  by  which  they  are  bound  together. 
An  important  question  arose  among  ancient 
philosophers,  how  a  people  could  best  be  moukl* 
ed  into  the  most  useful  form  ?  And  it  was  said 
to  be  found  in  ancient  and  the  most  flourishing 
states,  whose  institutions  encouraged  agricul- 
ture in  preference  to  all  other  employments; 
therefore,  in  some  countries,  it  was  a  law  that  no 

^  *'  Repablica  est  ren  populi.  Populus  aotem  non  onmes  coetvs 
muIUtudtiiiSf  sed  coetus  juris  consensa  et  atilitttis  commiinioDe 
toci«ius/'— 'Aqiiifr.  1.  iii. 
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individual  should  possess  above  a  certain  measure 
of  land.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  for  society,  if 
ihif  law  still  existed,  particularly  in  confined  coun- 
tries ;  for  he  who  undertakes  too  much,  can  never 
pcdbrm  his  task  well,  and  the  monopolizers  of  land 
are  much  worse  than  the  monopolizers  of  its  pro- 
duce. The  Aphytsei  were  a  populous  community, 
with  adiminutive  territory;  they  were  all  cultivators 
of  the  ground,  and  knew  no  wants^/* 

Almost  all  writers,  upon  political  economy,  re- 
cominend  rural  industry  in  preference  to  all  others. 
The  manners  and  habits  of  husbandmen  are  best 
adiqited  to  peace  and  good  order,  if  they  are  pro- 
perly instructed^  and  least  countenance  the  evil 
tendency  of  democratic  institutions.  From  their 
poverty,  mixed  with  simplicity,  those  classes  of 
mefi  are  less  inclined  than  any  others  to  assemble 
frequently  or  tumultuously ;  and,  summoned  to 
daily  labour  by  the  voice  of  Nature  herself,  they 
learn  to  prefer  the  certain  profits  of  industry  to  the 
precarious  acquisitions  of  rapine.  When  allowed 
to  retain  their  own,  they  covet  not  the  property  ot 
others.  There  are  also  many  other  substantial  re- 
marks to  be  added  to  these  observations.  Sedition 
ift  not  cultivated  in  the  field ;  but  the  industry  of 
the  husbandman  ought  to  teach  mankind  what  is 
the  produce,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  reward,  of 
labour.  The  labourer  of  the  field  has  seldom  his 
lue,  compared  with  other  labour,  otherwise  the  task 

*  Hibloiy  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  <5.  iii.  and  v. 
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would  be  performed  more  readily  and  more  cheer- 
fully. The  peasant  deserves  the  greatest  care»  at- 
tention, and  respect  of  society,  in  the  improven^nt 
of  his  morals,  manners,  and  condition ;  instead  of 
which  he  has  the  hardest  work,  and  is  the  worst 
paid  and  rewarded. 

Men,  subsisting  by  continual  deceit  and  mutual 
depredation,  says  Aristotle,  must  live  together  in 
crowds,  tumbling  over  one  another  in  populous 
cities,  and  ready  at  the  beck  of  every  seditious  de- 
magogue to  assemble  tumultuously ;  but,  among 
husbandmen,  families  are  scattered  at  due  distances, 
by  the  necessity  of  their  daily  labours.  The  gr^^ter 
part  of  mankind,  however,  are,  as  he  expresses  it^ 
'*  more  desirous  of  gain  than  ambitious  of  honours;'* 
and  men  therefore  naturally  incline  to  labour  sM^ 
that  work  for  which  they  are  best  paid,  otherwise 
none  but  the  idle  would  prefer  other  pursuits 
husbandry. 

A  good  statesman,  however,  will  encourage  tha 
industry  which  is  most  productive  of  the  publi 
good ;  and,  instead  of  being  contented  with  occa^ 
sionally  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor,  wiU'conti- 
nually  strive  to  better  their  condition ;  and  when 
they  possess  a  little  property,  will  enable  them  to 
use  the  best  means  of  rendering  that  property  per* 
manent  and  productive.     The  public  savings,  says 
Aristotle,  ought  not  to  be  squandered  away  in  tem- 
porary and  fruitless  donations ;  but,  when  distri- 
buted in  aid  to  the  industrious,  it  should  be  to  make 
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•their  condition  permanently  better,  by  the  encou- 
TBgement  of  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
Which  is  incomparably  the  best  use  of  public  boun- 
ty, or  to  acquire  the  materials  and  means  necessary 
for  carrying  on  manufactures  and  commerce. 

This  may  be  done  by  cultivating  the  waste  lands, 
of  which  there  are  enough  to  be  found  in  most 
countries;  but  there  are  other  descriptions  of  poor 
besides  agricultural  labourers,  and  all  descriptions  of 
useful  industry  ought  to  be  supported.  In  a  coun- 
try much  depending  upon  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  maritime  pursuits,  and  whose  situation  and 
safety  naturally  produce  and  require  a  multitude  of 
the  latter  description  of  people,  they  can  only  be 
supported  and  benefited  by  giving  every  facility 
and  protection  to  commerce  and  all  maritime  em- 
ployments. This  aid  is  not  necessary  in  continental 
states,  but  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  maritime 
countries ;  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  show  how 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  can  be 
preserved  and  protected,  without  a  due  consideration 
be  given  to  this  important  subject.  This  country  is 
peculiarly  situated  for  enjoying  the  benefits  of  every 
species  of  industry,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
real  cause  but  this  neglect,  or  political  extrava- 
gance, that  can  occasion  in  it  either  poverty, 
dissention,  or  misery;  for  it  is  only  the  spirit  of 
party  and  faction  that  can  cause  dissention,  aud 
injostice  that  can  foment  discord ;  but  if  ambition 
arrogates  to  itself  the  reward  of  the  labourer,  and 

VOL.  II.  5 
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the  efforts  of  industry  cannot  subdue  poverty,  such 
a  state  can  never  expect  to  be  flourishing  or  hapjpy. 
It  belongs  surely  to  the  good  sense,  as  well  as  to 
the  liberality  of  the  higher  ranks,  to  excite^  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  spirit  of  productive 
labour,  of  every  kind,  but  particularly  in  agricul- 
ture.  The  Carthigeoian  nobles  acquired  the  a|fec* 
tions  of  the  people,  whose  industry  they  encouri^ed 
in  cultivating  the  circumjacent  territory.     The  ex- 
ample of  the  wealthy  Tarentines  is  also  worthy  of 
imitation ;  who,  by  devoting  many  uses  of  their 
estates  to  the  people  at  large,  obtained  universal 
good- will,  and  greatly  improved  their  possessions; 
for  why  should  lands  lie  idle,  and  in  waste,  lyhen 
there  are  labourers  ready  to  cultivate  them,  and 
people  in  want  of  their  produce  ?     A  well-regu- 
lated state,  like  a  ship  well  manned  and  well  con- 
stituted, defies  the  assailing  tempests ;  but  a  puny 
bark  and  a  leaky  vessel  are  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  sinking  under  the  least  adverse  accident.    It  is 
by  industry  and  energy  alone  that  difficulties  are  to 
be  overcome ;  and  the  way  to  support  a  govern- 
ment  is,  to  associate  abilities  and  virtuous  energies, 
in  whatever  class  of  people  they  may  be  found ; 
but,  instead  of  following  this  salutary  measure,  those 
are  the  most  greedy  of  riches  and  preferment,  who 
are  possessed  of  the  most  wealth  and  power,  by 
which  rapacity  the  oligarchies,  in  which  they  bear 
sway,  as  Aristotle  observes,  become  little  better 
than  petty  democracies. 
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It  is  not  the  greatness  of  a  state  that  secures  its 
>robperity,  for  many  a  mighty  kingdom  has  sunk 
yj  its  own  weight.  When  the  ambitious  Julius 
(AieA  the  liberties  of  Rome,  that  empire  was  in 
tk  greatest  splendor,  but  was  soon  turned  into  the 
DOSt  horrible  scene  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
:ani3equently  soon  fell  into  the  most  abject  state  of 
lavery  and  final  decay.  Ambition  and  power  un- 
estrained  are  always  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
oankind,  and  are  certain  to  be  the  destruction  of  all 
tilfes.  Overgrown  wealth  is  dangerous  to  society, 
Tnot  properly  divided.  The  security  of  a  power- 
ol  state  consists  chiefly  in  the  equal  balance  of 
iib  different  parts  of  its  constitution,  and  in  the 
dsdom  and  fidelity  of  its  governors. 

*•  The  chain  of  slavery  may  be  wreathed  round 
lie  necks  of  a  people  who  still  think  themselves 
'^;"  because  they  are  too  much  elated  with  the 
mament,  called  by  another  name,  to  feel  its  gripe 
r  pressure.  The  questions  of  safety,  slavery,  or 
bcrty,  are  not  what  degree  of  freedom  some  indi- 
idoals  possess,  but  whether  the  state  and  the 
reater  part  of  the  community  are  in  a  happy  or 
arrgerous  and  unhappy  condition;  whether  the 
onstitution  is  not  unhinged  or  infringed  upon; 
'hether  the  people  are  not  loaded  with  burdens 
rbich  they  cannot  support;  whether  government 
I  not  become  a  mere  cabal ;  whether  the  people 
ire  not  on  the  verge  of  losing  their  liberties  by 
iristocracy  or  oligarchy,  which  are  the  most  dan- 
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gerous  of  all  evils ;  for  when  once  these  have  power, 
and  are  determined  to  seize  the  liberties  of  vi^hich 
the  people  have  but  a  precarious  hold,  nothing  can 
restrain  their  grasp.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  deplorable  than  a  country  which  is  governed 
by  a  few  opulent  and  ambitious  men.  The  ridicu- 
lous privileges  of  a  few  in  power  are  not  to  be  esti- 
mated with  the  liberties  of  millions  of  subjects. 

Political  establishments  are  said  to  be  the  crea- 
tures of  chance  as  well  as  of  wisdom ;  but  it  is  by  de- 
viation, or  corruption,  when  good  establishments  do 
not  prosper  and  succeed.  Time,  however,  and  the 
unavoidable  changes  of  circumstances  and  things, 
require  renovation  in  all  human  affairs;  for  that 
which  is  subject  to  decay  must,  at  times,  require 
some  necessary  repair.  Though  the  splendid  part 
of  a  palace  be  preserved  with  its  ornaments,  yet 
the  fabric  cannot  long  be  supported,  if  the  founda- 
tion be  suffered  to  go  into  ruin.  If  an  original  consti- 
tution be  good  and  just,  it  ought  to  be  preserved ;  or, 
when  it  is  decayed,  or  tumbling  into  ruin,  it  is 
right  and  constitutional  to  repair  or  restore  it;  or 
if,  though  in  the  main  good  and  laudable,  it  be,  as 
all  human  things  are,  imperfect,  it  is  the  duty  and 
interest  of  society  to  endeavour  to  make  it  more 
perfect;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  no  change 
or  innovation  shall  make  it  worse.  This  is  all  tfaat 
can  be  said  for  or  against  the  subject  of  reform; 
but,  before  people  begin  to  repair,  they  should  first 
know  the  cause  of  decay. 
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The  merest  machine  of  a  labourer  may  pull  down, 
t  destroy,  but  it  requires  the  scientific  artist  to  re- 
pair or  build  up  again. 

Of  all  the  different  characters  that  exist  in  society, 
bat  of  a  legislator,  or  member  of  parliament,  is  by 
ir  the  most  important  Others  are  employed  in 
evising  rules  and  maxims  for  the  direction  of  their 
wn  private  conduct  and  affairs ;  the  legislator  is 
ccupied  in  making,  or  preserving,  laws  and  insti- 
Aliens  for  the  government  of  a  whole  kingdom  or 
eople.  As  this  character,  or  trust,  is  therefore  of 
y  much  importance,  its  appointment  ought  to  be 
estowed  with  the  utmost  care  and  deliberation,  and 
lould  only  be  confided  to  the  most  deserving.  A 
atesman  should  know  well  the  laws  of  his  country, 
[id  so  should  in  fact  the  people,  in  order  to  pre- 
vcye  and  obey  them.  '^  I  wish,"  said  James  I.,  in 
is  speech  to  parliament,  1609,  ^*  that  the  laws 
ere  written  in  our  vulgar  tongue.  Every  subject 
Dght  to  understand  the  law,  and  among  other  laws, 
le  parliament  law,  under  which  he  lives,  that  the 
Kcuse  of  ignorance  may  be  taken  away  from  those 
ho  do  not  conform  themselves  to  them.'*  Instead 
r  which  the  life  of  man  is  not  sufficient  to  read 
lem,  much  more  to  understand  them.  If  any  thing 
"EDt  reform,  in  this  country,  this  seems  to  be  the 
rrt  or  most  necessary  object. 

A  beneficial  reform  of  parliament,  if  necessary, 
an  only  be  founded  on  that  principle  of  justice 
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which  prevails  in  the  formation  of  all  fellowships, 
voluntarily  instituted,  and  in  every  deliberate  scheme 
and  arrangement  that  can  improve  the  security  of 
deposits  of  power.  The  principle  of  reform  should 
be,  to  obtain  better  security  for  the  governed  as 
well  as  those  that  govern,  and  of  making  it  the  plain 
interest  of  those  in  whom  any  trust  is  vested  to  exe- 
cute it  faithfully,  or  to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 
for  the  general  good.  The  great  fear  of  an  oligar- 
chy is  the  only  qualification  of  the  principle,  that 
it  is  essential  to  a  well  constituted  state  to  confer 
political  power  on  those  who  have  the  most  to  gain 
by  the  general  prosperity,  and  the  most  to  lose  by 
the  general  decline  of  the  country ;  but  all  property 
and  interest  should  fairly  have  their  representatives. 
If  men  remain  in  uncontrolled  power,  at  their 
own  election  or  interest,  or  during  their  own  will 
and  pleasure,  which  they  do  in  many  instances, 
they  have  the  power  in  their  hands  to  do  with  the 
country  almost  as  they  please,  and  they  leave  little 
room  for  the  encouragement  and  energy  of  rising 
talents.  If  also,  on  the  contrary,  the  representa^ 
tives  of  the  people  were  elected  annually,  they  must 
devote  more  time  to  secure  their  successive  elections 
than  they  would  have  to  employ  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty.  Those  ought  to  know  their  business 
best  who  are  most  and  longest  in  the  practice  of  itj 
but  this  may  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  upon 
their  talents  and  integrity;  therefore,  in  all  official 
situations^  or  those  of  trust  and  power^  the  .tenure 
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upon  which  men  should  hold  such  situations,  ought 
to  be  according  to  their  services;  and  when  they 
do  not  properly  do  their  duty,  those  who  appoint 
them  should  naturally  and  reasonably  have  it  in 
lh«r  power  to  discharge  them,  without  respect  to 
tfkne  or  limit.  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  reform 
of  parliaments,  as  well  as  the  best  regulation  in 
erery  other  situation  of  life. 

The  constitution  of  a  country,  however  founded, 
can  certainly  only  naturally  be  that  which  the  acts 
of  the  legislature  of  a  country  establish  by  the  con- 
tent of  the  people  generally,  and  by  which  they 
igree  to  be  governed,  as  being  for  the  general  good. 
411  other  government  is  tyrannical,  and  therefore 
mnatural.  This  principle  being  established,  and 
the  laws  being  proved  to  be  the  best  (or  the  general 
{ood,  no  inroads  or  innovations  should  be  made  to 
lUbvert  them.  Government  then  becomes  simplicity 
tflfeir,  and,  if  well  observed,  might  remain  to  eternal 
iges  fre^from  corruption.  The  question  of  a  con* 
itHution,  hbwever,  depends  not  only  upon  its  funda* 
Dental  p^rfbction,  but  upon  its  preservation;  upon 
lie  Authorities  by  whicih  it  is  governed,  as  well  as  its 
mrport.  Care  then  should  be  taken  to  select 
lonest  men  for  rulers  and  representatives,  instead  of 
rhich  the  business  of  life  seems  to  be,  how  man- 
ned cau  trick,  juggle,  and  cheat  each  other.    . 

Tlie  scene  of  an  election  hustings  will  prove  this, 
IS  well  as  the  fallacy  of  the  boasted  freedom  of 
dection^  and  the  nature  of  universal  suffrage,  so 
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much  recommended  at  the  present  time.    Nothing . 
can  display  this  beatific  privilege  more  than  the 
splendor  and  majesty  of  the  people  who  assemble 
at  an  election,  and  the  quackery  of  the  mounte- 
banks  who  ascend  the  stage    to    harangue    the. 
gaping  multitude  of  motley  politicians.  This  seems . 
to  be  one  of  the  lowest  degredations  to  which  hu- 
man  nature  could  be  subject,  and  to  which,  one 
should  suppose,  no  honest  and  upright  man  and, a 
gentleman  could  condescend  to  submit  to.     May 
not  a  man,  whose  character  and  merits  are  known^ 
serve  his  country  as  well  if  elected  by  any  other 
means  than  by  a  mob  and  cabal  of  party  trick  and 
violence,  to  the  disgrace  of  society  ?     It  is  a  trust 
that  requires  a  more  solemn  consideration,  and. 
ought  to  be  conducted  with  more  dignity.     If  the  . 
voice  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  be  necessary  * 
to  elect  their  representatives,  they  should  consider  . 
it  as  a  most  solemn  act,  in  which  their  safety  and  . 
happiness  depended,  and  not  be  led  away  by  party 
rage  and  violence.     They  should  know  their  repre* 
sentatives,  and  be  assured  that  they  are  just  and 
good  men  before  they  elect  them ;  and  of  this  the  • 
poor  seem  certainly  as  capable  of  judging  as  any 
other  description  of  people.    The  proceedings  of ; 
an  election  should  then  be  conducted  with  religious . 
awe,  and  every  man,  as  in  a  court  of  justice,  should 
give  his  vote,  in  a  solemn  manner,  for  whom  he 
thought  the  most  deserving,  and  state  upoa  oath 
that  he  was  not  otherwise  biassed,  but  gave  his 
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vote  according  to  his  conscience.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  so  elected,  would  be  a  most  dig- 
nlBed  character. 

The  happiness  of  a  people  must  not  only  depend 
upon  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country, 
but  upon  their  being  well  observed.     Every  science 
which  engages  the  attention  of  man  is  more  or  less 
abstruse  and  difficult  of  acquirement.    All  demand 
previous  study,  deep  research,  and  practical  expe- 
rience; but  the  principles  of  none  are  said  to  be 
more    remote    from    common    observation,  more 
varied  in  their  application,  or  more  important  in 
their  effects,  than  the  science  which  is  denominated 
politics.      Its  principles,  they  say,   are  abstruse, 
because  they  are  founded  on  the  nature  of  man, 
ivhose  true  character  is  rarely  estimated  as  it  ought; 
mnd  it  is  above  all  other  human  sciences  the  most 
important  in  its  effects,  as  it  promotes  the  happi- 
ness and  peace,  or  the  misery  and  confusion^  of 
the  whole  world.    To  understand  the  whole  science 
of  modern  politics,  in  its  widest  range,  is  certainly 
very  difficult;  to  understand,  or  comprehend,  at 
one  glance,  all  its  distant  bearings  and  dependen- 
cies; to  approximate  and  appreciate  the  true  value 
of  its  numerous  systems,  exemplified  in  the  different 
governments  of  the  earth,  would  require  the  labour 
of  a  life  dedicated  alone  to  that  study ;  but  the 
tme  principle  of  government  is  simplicity  itselfj 
founded  upon  a  few  plain  common  rules. 
Most  of  the  eirils  and  miseries  of  life  arise  from 
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a?Brice,  and  also  from  ambition ;  not  in  laudable 
acts  or  pursuits^  but  in  selfish  ostentation ;  and  the 
prevention  of  a  great  deal  of  good  proceeds  from 
ranity.  Men  in  power  are  too  apt  to  neglect  and 
disregard  all  propositions^  however  useful^  that  do 
not  originate  with  themselves,  and  of  which  they 
cannot  alone  have  the  merit,  or  at  least  the  credit 
Most  of  them  deride  all  improvements  of  which 
they  are  not  the  propounders ;  but  this,  however, 
is  not  fair  nor  manly,  nor  can  he  be  a  lover  of 
his  country,  or  an  honourable  man,  who  is  so  go- 
verned by  his  own  ambition.  All  persons  have 
opportunities  enough  of  doing  good,  if  they  wish 
it,  and  have  the  means ;  and  as  all  good  is  derived 
from  the  same  source,  he  has  the  most  merit 
who  exercises  himself  the  most  to  bring  it  into 
action.  But  there  is  still  a  worse  principle  in  po- 
litics than  even  this,  which  is  the  spirit  of  party. 
When  men  can  determine  how  they  shall  decide 
upon  a  question  before  they  know  the  merits  of  the 
case,  there  is  not  much  good  or  justice  to  be  ex- 
pected from  their  decisions.  The  only  true  spirit 
of  party  feeling,  as  Socrates  observed,  *'  is  never  to 
go  along  with  any  man  in  an  unjust  thing,  and  to 
be  always  on  the  side  of  the  just.'* 

It  is  the  natural  desire  of  every  man  to  better  his 
cMidition.  Those  who  take  the  proper  method 
generally  succeed ;  those  who  pursue  adventoroas 
or  unjust  means  generally  fail:  so  itft  iii'*e  af- 
fain  of  state.    If  the  plans  of  goV^^flilnS^      Wise 
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r^d  j  list,  the  result  is  generally  successful ;  if  the 
sverse,  it  is  not  their  power  or  authority  that  oan 
revent  their  failure.     It  has  been  observed,  that  if 

nation  could  not  prosper  without  the  enjoyment 
f  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice,  there  is  not  a 
ation  in  the  world  that  could  ever  have  prospered; 
at  that  nation  which  enjoys  the  greatest  share  of 
ure  liberty  and  justice  must  certainly  be  the  most 
rosperous.  Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
iolate  the  laws  of  justice,  should  be  left  perfectly 
veto  pursue  his  own  interest,  and  follow  his  pur- 
lits  in  his  own  way ;  and  be  at  liberty  to  employ 
is  capital  and  industry  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
is  inclination  and  circumstances.  The  difference 
I  the  people  at  large  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
tfferent  occupations  they  pursue.  The  pursuits 
f  men  must  vary  with  the  circumstances  and  con- 
idon  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  them; 
at  reason  dictates  that  all  might  be  just;  and  na-* 
ire  points  out  that  no  man  should  live  by  idleness, 
ot  that  all  should  be  able  to  subsist  by  industry. 

Instinct  is  a  monitor  which  teaches  man  to  en- 
ore,  but  his  nature  tends  to  improvement.  All 
lature  tends  to  justice,  for  those  cannot  be  the 
&WS  of  nature  which  are  unjust.  Man  boasts  of 
eason,  which  the  brute  does  not  possess,  and  yet 
le  is  more  unreasonable  to  bis  fellow  kind  than  the 
karate  creation.  A  good  act  has,  however,  its  eter* 
oal  blessing  and  reward,  and  a  bad  act  its  eternal 
Poaishment  and  consequences;  because  the  con* 
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sequeoces rem aio, though  the  act  maybe  forgotten, 
or  the  perpetrator  be  no  more;  and  as  man  has 
the  faculties  of  intellect,  reason,  and  remembrance, 
if  he  enjoy  them  at  his  last  moments,  they  assem- 
ble and  recal  to  the  memory  the  features  of  past 
events  and  actions,  fixing  an  impression  upon  the 
soul  which  can  never  depart  from  it,  and  is  there- 
fore transmitted  to  eternal  ages.  Force  may  re- 
strain the  actions  of  men,  but  it  never  can  subdue 
the  mind,  unless  it  have  the  power  and  conviction 
of  benefit  and  justice,  by  practice  and  example. 
These  are  the  only  principles  that  can  form  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  all  states  and  of  all  people. 
It  has  been  said  that,  *'  ex  nihilo  nihil  ^ fit, ^^  and 
that  the  very  existence  of  this  principle  proves 
the  formation  of  a  social  compact  previous  to  that 
existence ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  is  ' 
their  distinguishing  characteristic,  affords  internal 
evidence,  that  the  articles  or  conditions  of  this 
social  compact  did  not  originate  in  the  merciless 
despotism  of  a  conqueror,  but  in  the  free  and 
unrestrained  consent  of  a  manly  and  generous 
people*  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
right  way  of  reasoning,  or  of  finding  out  the  source 
of  all  good.  The  original  principle  of  good  go- 
vernment was  implanted  by  nature,  and  was  nei- 
ther the  gift  of  fortune,  of  chance,  of  a  conqueror, 
nor  of  a  people  5  but  the  corruption  of  it  may,  for  in 
these  days,  when  every  thing  is  rated  by  pecuniary 
(sstimitioD,  when  gold  is  become  the  great  moving 
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spring  of  all  human  affairs,  it  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed,  that  he  who  depends  upon  the  will  of 
others  for  liberty ,  whatever  his  power  may  be  in 
other  respects,  must  be  in  a  state  of  real  depend- 
ence. 

To  take  the  character  of  man  from  history,  he 
appears  to  be  a  creature  capable  of  any  thing  the 
most  cruel  and  horrid,  when  actuated  by  interest, 
or  what  is  more  powerful  than  interest,  passion  or 
ambition,  when  not  in  immediate  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  his  fellow  creatures.  The  love  of  power 
is  natural,  but  it  is  insatiable,  and  is  whetted,  not 
cloyed,  by  possession.  Man  possessed  of  power  will 
do  any  thing  rather  than  part  with  it,  and  will 
sometimes  commit  even  the  blackest  crimes  to  ob- 
tain and  preserve  it.  It  is  therefore  dangerous 
to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  any  one,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  injure  others;  but  it  is  still  more 
dangerous  to  give  it  to  many,  or  to  a  multitude;  for 
aristocracy,  oligarchy,  or  democracy,  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  any  other  form  of  government.  A 
good  king  will  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
even  though  he  may  have  despotic  power;  but 
there  is  no  chance  of  either  happiness  or  liberty 
under  a  hundred  tyrants.  They  are  like  disjointed 
snakes,  which,  if  one  part  be  cut  off,  the  rest 
will  unite  and  live ;  but  if  a  single  power  be  once 
cut  off,  it  cannot  revive  again.  The  monopoly 
of  power  is  certainly  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
monopolies* 
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Politicians  have  laid  down,  as  an  axiom,  that,  if 
kings  were  republican  in  their  measures  of  admi* 
nistration,  subjects  would  be  royalists  in  their  obe- 
dience; but  this  depends  upon  circumstances.  The 
greater  the  power  is,  says  Livy,  the  shorter  ought 
to  be  the  time  of  holding  it.  Nothing  is  more 
advantageous  for  a  state,  says  Seneca,  than  that 
great  power  should  be  of  short  duration.  This 
also  depends  upon  circumstances;  for  who  would 
part  with  one  good  ruler,  to  run  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing with  many  worse  ?  A  farmer,  at  a  meeting,  to 
settle  a  tithe  cause,  very  naturally  asked,  who  were 
to  have  the  tithes,  if  the  squire  did  not  have  them  ? 
He  was  answered,  "the  parson.'*  "Oh!  well," 
said  the  farmer,  **  then  let  things  be  as  they  be." 

In  order  to  form  a  just  government  and  a  just 
parliament,  there  must  be  certain  just  rules  to  gd 
by ;  and  as  long  as  those  rules  are  observed,  it  does 
not  signify  whether  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  or  of  many,  or  whether  it  be  of  short  or  of 
long  continuance ;  but  that  power  should  never  be 
80  uncontrolled  as  to  be  able  to  do  wrong  without 
being  checked,  or  being  set  to  right.  A  king  has 
no  power  in  this  country  when  he  forfeits  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lawis  by  which  he  rules. 

In  order  to  fofni  a  correct  and  just  parliament, 
members  should  oniy  serve  during  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  their  electors,  and  whilst  they  serve  their 
country  faithfully.  As  the  king  has  a  right  to  dis- 
charge his  ministers^  so  should  the  people  have  a 
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ight  to  discharge  their  representatives,  when  they 
ct  unfaithfully ;  but  the  longer  and  the  more  they 
ttend  their  duty,  the  better  they  ought  to  under- 
land  theirbusiness,  and  the  more  capable  they  ought 
3  be  to  serve  their  country ;  but,  *^  honores  mutant 
wres  ;*  for  a  representative  of  the  people,  to 
srve  his  country  faithfully,  ought  to  be  free  and 
idependent  in  every  respect;  and,  at  any  rate,  a 
laceman  is  not  so  free  as  he  who  has  nothing  from 
curt,  nor  can  he  be  a  free  member  who  is  guided 
y  the  influence  of  party,  or  the  interest  of  the 
latron  who  elects  him. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  discharging 
servant  whilst  he  conducts  himself  well,  nor  bf 
etaining  him,  when  he  behaves  himself  otherwise ; 
»ut  places  of  honour  or  emolument,  requiring 
alent,  should  not  be  held  longer  than  necessary : 
i  gives  others  no  chance  to  rise,  or  be  useful  to 
beir  country.  It  seems  natural  that,  if  rocinbcai 
rere  paid  by  their  constituents,  they  should  do 
zactly  as  they  order  them ;  but  if  they  ave  -fiurly 
hosen,  and  elected  for  their  superior  jodgmeut  and 
ntegrity,  it  would  be  an  insult  to,  or  doubt  of,  those 
lualities  to  command  them,  and  base  in  themselves 
0  be  controlled,  and  not  to  act  according  to  their 
onscience.  Formerly  towns  petitioned  to  be  ex* 
impt  from  sending  members  to  parliament,  and 
uembers  would  not  serve  without  being  paid  their 
expences.  Now,  that  the  office  is  voluntary  aod 
expensive,  every  one  is  courting  it.    This 
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extraordinary ;  but  men  will  take  great  pains  to  do 
t^t  which  depends  upon  their  free  will,  and  to 
avoid  that  which  they  are  obliged  to  do  by  com- 
pulsion. 

It  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  exclude  corruption 
where  there  is  any  thing  worth  striving  for,  or 
worthy  of  temptation;  but  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
cluding corruption  is  no  reason  for  giving  over  all 
endeavours  to  abolish  it,  any  more  than  the  diffi- 
culty of  living  a  virtuous  life,  amidst  the  various 
temptations  to  which  our  nature  is  exposed,  is  a 
reason  for  our  relinquishing  all  endeavours  to  regu- 
late our  conduct  to  the  rules  of  morality  and 
justice.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  resolve  to  live 
a  virtuous  life  before  we  can  practise  it ;  and,  how- 
ever difficult  the  task,  it  must  be  accomplished,  or 
we  are  undone  as  individuals;  and  the  same,  if  cor- 
ruption be  not  rooted  out  of  a  state,  the  people  are 
andone  as  a  nation. 

We  may  be  as  effectually  ruined  by  corrupt 
parUmments,  says  Needham,  as  by  ambitious  ty- 
rants j  and  corruption,  long  established,  becomes  a 
part  of  Uie  constitution,  and  grows  more  and  more 
difficult  to  eradicate.  A  constitution  is  in  danger, 
not  only  when  it  is  attacked,  but  when  a  breach  is 
made  by  which  it  may  be  attacked,  and  the  danger 
is  the  greater  or  the  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
breach  that  is  made;  but  a  little  matter  that  is 
wrong,  may  become  a  great  evil,  if  not  checked  in 
H^e ',  and  the  great  talent  of  statesmen  seems  to 
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be,  to  know  the  consequence  of  growing  ei^ls,  how 
to  prevent  then),  or  how  to  check  them;  and  prevent 
their  growing  worse.  The  great  statesman,  Bur- 
leigh, said,  that  *'  England  can  never  be  undone  but 
by  a  parliament;"  but  where  law  or  liberty  is  de* 
pendent  on  will,  the  power  of  justice  must  ever  be 
in  danger;  and  therefore,  where  ministers  have  too 
much  power,  the  country  cannot  be  in  safety, 
because  th; ir  aim  is  always  an  increase  of  power, 
by  which  they  would  wield  the  sceptre  solely,  if 
they  could;  and  thus  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
honesty  of  statesmen  is  seldom  wise,  and  their 
wisdom  seldom  honest.  When  ambition  and 
avarice  become  the  ruling  passions  of  men,  it  may 
not  be  wisdom  in  them  to  be  honest;  but  if 
probity  be  their  guide,  it  is  clear  that  an  honest 
man  will  be  the  best  politician,  and  if  governments 
were  simplified,  as  they  ought  to  be,  he  would  far 
exceed  the  man  of  talent. 

Were  we  to  look  at  the  confused,  motley  mass  of 
the  political  institutions,  laws,  forms,  and  practices 
of  all  governments,  they  will  appear  more  to  be 
ridiculed  than  revered;  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  religion.  But  this  does  not  go  to  prove  that 
government  is  not  good  and  useful,  or  that  religion 
is  not  true  and  divine.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that 
both  are  true  and  good;  but  their  purity  has  been 
80  invaded,  that  it  can  scarcely  now  be  told  where 
it  exiits,  and  in  what  it  consists,  to  meet  the  bent 
of  every  one's    sentiments.      Religion    has  been 

VOL.  II.  T 
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6Q  tortured  and  backed  by  sects  and  parties,  and 
made  ^o  $ubser?ient  to  political  purposes  and  pri* 
vate  views  and  interests,  that  an  honest  and  up* 
right  man  dare  not  say  what  he  thinks  it  is,  without 
a  certainty  of  offendiDg  some  party.  Liberty  of 
conscience  has  been  so  freely  allowed  and  exercised, 
that  no  one  can  understand  by  it  what  true  reli- 
gion is;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  govern- 
ments; both  are  made  subservient  to  political  and 
private  views  and  interest,  more  than  to  the  good 
of  mankind  in  general ;  otherwise  they  would  be 
left  in  their  true  form  of  simplicity,  and  not  be 
enveloped  in  so  much  confusion  and  mystery. 
Keligion  and  good  government  are  so  intimately 
blended  and  united,  that  they  cannot  properly  be 
separated,  without  endangering  each  other;  for  the 
origin  and  laws  of  both  are  the  same,  and  are 
simple  and  divine;  but  religion  has  always  been 
made  subservient  to  government ;  whereas,  if  there 
be  any  distinction,  government  should  be  subser- 
vient to  religion ;  for  religion  constitutes  the  laws, 
and  government  should  see  them  obeyed. 

The  laws  of  Solon  and  Menu  were  comprised  in 
a  very  few  words,  and  were  truly  good ;  the  laws 
and  commandments  of  religion  and  of  perfect  go- 
vernment are  still  less  verbose,  and  much  more 
divine.  But,  where  is  the  man  who  can  say  he 
understands  all  the  laws,  principle^,  and  rules  that 
have  crept  into  the  present  systems  of  politics  and 
religion  ?    The  life  of  man  would  not  be  sufficient 
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for  t(iis  acquirement;  and  if  this  confusion  be 
soflfered  to  exist  and  increase,  it  will  become,  in 
Sime,  a  perfect  chaos.  It  is  the  business  of  man  to 
obey,  and  not  to  form  new  rules  of  religion  or  go- 
vernment. They  are  already  known  and  written 
in  the  simple  language  of  truth  and  nature.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  follow  these  rules,  for  the 
irisdom  that  composed  them  could  be  nothing  less 
than  omniscient ;  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
6oQld  not  have  conceived  them  without  the  aid  of 
inspiration. 

Good  government  cannot  exist  without  religion, 
morality,  and  good  laws.  An  intellectual  life,  as 
Aristotle  observed,  is  the  best  and*  happiest  for 
man ;  the  moral  life  is  the  next,  both  in  fitness  and 
in  dignity,  for  the  practice  of  justice.  Fortitude 
and  other  virtues  are  also  highly  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  essentially  requisite  in  social 
intercourse,  in  order  that  mutual  wants  may  be 
supplied  and  mutual  duties  nday  be  performed; 
that  individual  passions  may  be  regulated  with  pro- 
priety, and  rendered  as  ornamental  to  those  affected 
by  them  as  beneficial  to  the  public.  These  ought 
to  be  the  studies  of  a  good  statesman.  They 
should  also  recollect  that  the  poor  may  be  good 
patriots  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  that  all  may  con- 
tribute, by  their  energy  or  labour,  to  the  good  of 
the  state ;  therefore  the  poor  patriot,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  should  be  furnished  with  the  necessaries,  as 
irell  as  some  share  of  the  comforts  and  happiness,  of 
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life ;  for  a  system  to  the  contrary  cannfot  be  stable 
or  just.  Mere  intentions  or  pretensions  of  pro- 
ducing this  efiecty  can  only  be  to  obscure  and 
render  doubtful  their  accomplishment,  and>  being 
often  pretended^  can  only  be  ascertained  and  esti- 
mated when  carried  into  efl'ect.  ''  The  vulgar 
controversy,"  as  Aristotle  observes,  **  of  whether 
virtue  consists  chiefly  in  action  or  intention,  proves 
that  both  are  necessary  to  its  completion."  The 
maxims  of  common  life  ishould  be  arranged  ia 
methodical  order,  and  connected  together  by  com- 
mon principles,  which  every  one  can  understand. 
To  investigate  these  principles,  and  to  establish 
them  in  their  purity,  is  the  science  which  ought  to 
occupy  the  statesman.  But  neither  religion  nor 
government  can  be  forced  upon  the  minds  of  men 
against  their  reason  and  judgment.  Laws  and 
regulations  may,  and,  when  they  are  good,  they  will 
soon  be  observed.  Focce,  as  before  remarked,  may 
restrain  the  actions  of  men,  but  it  can  never  sub- 
due the  mind ;  nor  can  a  people  be  convinced  of 
any  good,  unless  practical  example  can  give  con- 
viction of  its  benefits. 

The  severities  of  religion  may  astound  the  ig- 
norant by  their  terrors,  and  thus  gain  proselytes  to 
dissenting  sects;  but  they  would  all  vanish  before 
a  more  enlightened  and  benign  influence.  The 
same  with  governments.  They  both  want  nothing 
more  than  the  exercise  of  their  essential  purity^  or 
plain  good  rule;»j  exemplified  in  practice.     A  ma^ 
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gistrate,  in  tlie  north,  related,  the  other  day,  the 
character  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  where  he 
chiefly  resided.     He  said  that,  for  some  years,  he 
had   not  licensed  a  single  methodist  preacher  in 
that   neighbourhood.      At   a   distance   from   that 
parish  they  were  numerous,  and  increasing  to  an 
istonishing  extent,  and  the  established  churches 
were   almost  deserted.     On  the  contrary,  in  his 
parish,  the  church  was  not  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  the  numbers  that  flocked  to  it.     Their 
clergyman   gave  them   a  good   discourse  on  the 
Sunday,  which  every  one  attended  to,  because  they 
cnfew  their  pastor  to  be  a  good  and  worthy  man, 
lot  only  preaching  good  things,  but  proving,  by 
lis  example,   the  doctrines   which   he   preached, 
fie  was  a  native  of  the  parish,  and  known  to  the 
ieople   from    infancy.     His  labours   did  not  end 
*rith  his  discourse  on  a  Sunday;    he  visited  the 
K>or  constantly;  he  consoled  them  and  comforted 
hem;  he  gave  them  advice,  and  restrained  their 
{cious  habits  and  inclinations,  by  proving  to  them 
hat  such  habits  operated  to  their  own  disadvan- 
age.    They  listened  to  him,  because  he  proved  the 
ruth  by  practice  and  example.     All  disputes  were 
ather  referred  to  him  than  to  the  magistrates,  or  to 
he  courts  of  law.     Drunkenness  and  other  vices 
nd  crimes  were  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ecause  they  held  the  perpetrator  to  the  contempt 
nd  opprobrium  of  his  neighbours.     Industry  and 
iigality  made  every  man  independent,  and  enabled 
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him  to  support  his  family  without  the  necessity  of 
parochial  relief,  of  which  there  was  no  instance,  or 
of  poverty,  except  among  those  who  were  infirm 
and  incapable  of  labour.  <*  No  methodist  chapel," 
added  the  magistrate,  ^'  is  to  be  found  in  my 
neighbourhood,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  could 
exist  in  any  of  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom,  if 
every  clergyman  would  act  like  the  worthy  rector 
of  my  parish." 

People  now  want  something  more  than  to  be  told 
that  religion  and  government  are  good,  and  there- 
fore their  laws  must  be  obeyed ;  they  want  ^  also 
not  only  to  be  shown,  but  to  partake  of  and  enjoy, 
the  benefits  they  may  afford  or  give.  The  duty  of 
a  clergyman  implies  a  great  defil  more  than  that  of 
making  a  fine  discourse  on  a  Sunday,  and  neglect- 
ing the  practical  influence  of  morahty  and  religion 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  The  duty  of  a  states- 
man is  also  something  more  than  that  of  providing 
for  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  state.  He  has 
also  the  care  of  the  people,  by  whom  alone  the 
state  can  be  supported.  He  has  hkewise  not  only 
to  make  good  laws,  but  to  see  them  obeyed.  True 
religion  and  good  government  must  consist  in  gpod 
works;  and  the  power  of  example  and  habit  is  so 
great,  that  it  will  more  easily  lead  people  wrong» 
than  the  force  of  argument  will  lead  them  right. 
The  situation  of  the  pastor  of  a  parish  is  a  dignified 
station ;  so  is  that  of  a  statesman.  The  duty  of  a 
olergyman  comprises  much  more  than  that  of  teach- 
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ing  the  doctrine  of  religion  by  theory;  it  requires 
bim  to  support  the  church  by  improving  the  con* 
dition  of  the  people.  The  duty  of  a  statesman  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  government.  In  such  capa- 
cities,  with  their  due  observance,  clergymen  and 
statesmen  would  be  the  most  useful,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  revered,  of  any  classes  of  people. 
Their  duties  are  not  only  to  impose  laws,  but  to  be 
the  patrons  and  guardians  of  the  people,  both  as 
they  affect  their  subsistence  and  moral  conduct 
and  pursuits  in  life.  Men,  as  well  as  things,  must 
have  the  natural  qualities  to  command  esteem^ 
before  they  can  expect  to  receive  either  reverence 
or  re$pect.  But  much  improvement  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  religion  whilst  tithes  exist,  or  while 
worldly  avarice  and  ambition  interfere  with  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  duties  of  men.  The  clergy  should 
be  rendered  independent,  by  other  means,  and  be 
supported  by  the  state,  which  must  be  supported 
by  the  people ;  but  neither  the  state  nor  the  clergy 
will  be  respected  by  the  people,  while  they  impose 
upon  them  excessive  privations  and  insupportable 

burdens. 

No  laws  can  govern  men's  minds,  although  they 
may  restrain  their  actions,  unless  they  are  evident- 
ly productive  of  general  and  impartial  good.  The 
moral  virtues  of  fortitude  and  forbearance,  as  welF 
as  endurance,  people  know  well  enough  from  ne- 
cessity and  experience.  They  next  want  to  know 
and  feel  the  bounty  of  virtue  and  good  law^,  of 
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such  laws  as  produce  good,  as  well  as  prevent  or 
punish  evil,  which  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
true  term  and  exercise  of  justice. 

An  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  in  this  and 
most  other  countries,  is  the  expence  and  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  justice  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  rather  the  inequality  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
that  justice  which  every  subject  is  entitled  to.  In 
all  cases  of  litigation,  one  party  must  be  right  and 
the  other  party  must  be  wrongs  but  the  acts  and 
operations  of  the  law  are  so  intricate,  that  no  one 
can  know  who  is  right  or  wrong,  until  the  case  has 
gone  through  an  immense  process  and  course  of 
law ;  and  perhaps,  at  last,  it  is  settled  by  some  error, 
or  loop-hole  in  the  law,  which  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  or  contemplated.  The  difficulty  of  know- 
ing who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  in  the  practice 
of  common  law,  leads  to  immense  expences ;  which^ 
perhaps,  the  party  truly  aggrieved  and  injured  i& 
not  able  to  support,  and  thus  the  injured  further 
suffers,  and  the  oppressor  comes  off  victorious. 

It  has  lately  been  remarked,  in  the  foreign  jour-^ 
nals,  that  for  a  man  to  succeed  and  prosper  in  Eng- 
land, he  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  law.  It 
is  also  become  proverbial,  even  in  this  country  ^  but 
none  but  foreigners  can  be  unaware  of  the  difficulty 
to  obtain  possession,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  law. 
The  whole  wealth  of  the  country,  nearly,  is  either, 
in  the  hands,  or  under  the  control  and  power,  of, 
Uwyers  or  the  governments  ^nd  so  may  be  said  ot^ 
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the  people,  who  are  either  actively  or  passively  con- 
cerned in  law  or  government^  against  which  there 
seems  to  jbe  no  security  but  that  of  poverty.     In 
consequence  of  which,  the  industrious  part  of  the 
community,  who  are  able,  are  quitting  the  country 
ais  €ast  as  possible,  and  will  ultimately  leave  govern- 
ment and  the  lawyers  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
country  between  themselves 5:  for  few,  who  have  any 
thing  to  lose,  which  they  can  carry  away,  will  be 
here  to  assist  them.    But  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  state  and  situation  of  the  two  parties. 
Government  derives  its  revenue  from  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  for  no  other  revenue  can  last ;  the 
lawyers  derive  their  revenue  from  the  distresses  of 
the  country,  which  seem  most  likely  to  last ;  and, 
therefore,  unless  there  be  more  heavy  taxes,  by 
stamps  or  otherwise,  laid  upon  the  law,  the  lawyers 
vill  be  more  likely  to  absorb  the  remaining^  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  the  government. 
The  government  is  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  country;  but  it  seems  impossible  that, 
th^  can  possess  themselves  of  much  more.     The 
lawyers  are  likewise  possessed  of  a  great  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  country^   and  it  appears  likely 
that  they  will  obtain  the  principal  part  of  the  re-- 
mainder ;  but  how  the  lawyers  and  the  government 
alone  will  be  able  to  support  the  country,  without 
its  national    industry,    is    a    question  not  easily 
answered.     The  capital  of  this  country,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  has  always  flowed  in  the  wrong  chanaeU: 
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and  nothing  but  the  most  persevering  industry  of 
the  people,  under  all  privations  and  restrictions^ 
could  have  made  this  country  what  it  is.    And  what 
would  it  not  have  been  under  other  circumstances? 
Once  this  country  was  priest- ridden^  now  it  is  law* 
ridden.     Once  the  barons  and  the  church  possessed 
all  the  property }  now  the  lawyers  and  the  govern- 
ment either  possess,  or  have  control  over,  the  whole. 
Perhaps,  in  a  free  country,  as  it  is  called,  like 
England,  nothing  can  be  more  defective  than  the 
practice  of  the  common  law.     The  term  common, 
one  should  suppose,  must  imply  common,  free,  and 
impartial  to  all ;  but,  whilst  law  is  so  expensive  and 
uncertain,  it  cannot  be  called  free  or  impartial,  for 
a  poor  man  may  receive  wrongs  which  he  has  not 
the  power  to  defend.     It  may  be  said  that  he  has^ 
nothing  to  lose,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  materi- 
ally injured  on  this  account,  and  it  is  true  that  be 
cannot  fear  the  loss  of  that  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess; but  if  he  has  not  money,  or  landed  property, 
he  may  have  that  to  lose  which  is  dearer  to  him  than 
money  or  land,  and  a  property  of  a  more  valuable 
kind ;  and  should  this  be  taken  from  him,  he  loses 
bis  aR.     He  has  his  personal  liberty,  his  character, 
and  industry,  the  means  by  which  he  lives ;  de- 
prived  of  these,  he  has  nothing  left.   To  enumerate 
all  the  disadvantages  which  a  poor  and  honest  man 
labours  under,  in  obtaining  justice,  on  accoiint  of 
the  expence,  delay,  and  uncertainty  of  the  law, 
woidd  be  useless^  even,  if  it  were  possible.    They 
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bo  too  well  known  to  require  any  exempIiQca- 
Poverty  and  forbearance  prevent  many  oc« 
inces  of  the  kind,  otherwise  they  would  be 
numerous  than  they  are.  It  may  be  sufficient, 
ips,  to  state  one  circumstance,  among  thou- 
b  which  happened  some  time  ago  with  respect 
H&w  of  arrest.  A  gentleman,  from  Hamburgh, 
\  to  London  to  recover  a  debt  of  eight  thou« 
pounds,  justly  due  to  hite  from  a  person  in  the 
He  pressed  hard  for  the  payment  without 
ly  and  at  last  threatened  to  have  recourse  to 
upon  which  his  debtor  issued  a  writ  against 
for  double  the  amount  of  what  was  justly  due 
imself ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
kept  from  June  to  November,  it  being  so  large 
m  no  one  would  bail  him  as  a  foreigner.  He 
then  liberated,  the  plaintiff  not  proceeding 
ist  him;  but  he  had,  in  the  interim,  made  oif 
the  money  justly  due  to  the  defendant,  who 
then  no  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  his  money, 
demnity  for  the  loss  of  his  liberty. 
le  law  of  arrest  often  defeats  the  ends  of  justice, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  consistent  with  the  liberty 
e  subject.  If  a  man  contract  a  debt  which  he 
lable  or  unwilling  to  pay,  and  he  does  this 
fingly  and  willingly,  it  is  a  crime  for  whicfai  he 
it  to  suffer,  the  same  as  if  he  had  picked  the 
»t  of  his  creditor ;  but  he  has  not  the  same 
;ce,  and  is  treated  with  less  lenity  than  a  thief, 
cause  of  a  thief  is  examined  before  he  can 
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even  be  committed,  and,  without  strong  evidence, 
he  cannot  be  sent  to  prison;  but  an  honest  and 
poor  man  may  be  seized  and  imprisoned  for  debt, 
and  have  his  libert}'  taken  from  him  without  ever 
being  heard,   or   without   examination,   to  knoir 
whether  the  cause  be  just  or  unjust,  right  or  wrong; 
it  requipes  nothing  more  than  the  simple  affidavit  of 
a  man,  who  may  be  instigated  by  malice,  or  be  a 
villain;  and  if  any  transactions,  or  accounts,  have 
passed  between  them,  it  covers  the  plaintiff  against 
perjury,  or  action  for  false  imprisonment,  let  the 
cause  be  otherwise  ever  so  unjust.     If  it  appear 
that  there  may  be  a  balance  due  to  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendant  lies  in  prison,  perhaps  four  or  six 
months,  until  the  cause  can  be  tried ;   and  if  it 
prove  that  he  owes  the    plaintiff    some  trifling 
amount,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  able 
to  pay,  he  is  thus  deprived  of  the  means,  by  being 
robbed  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the  debt  being  in- 
creased, by  expences,  to  perhaps  double  or  treble 
its  original  amount.     Here  is  one  man  ruined,  and 
another  man  no  ways  benefited;  but  the  practition* 
ers  oC  the  law  take  care  that  some  one  shall  pay 
their  expences,  and  if  the  defendant  cannot,  the 
plaintiff  is  attacked;  the  attorney  then  gets  hold  of 
both,  and  from  him  there  is  not  much  mercv  to 
be  expected.     Thus  the  misfortunes  of  one  man  fall 
upon  many;  their  friends,  their  families  are  in- 
volved, and  desolation  extends  itself  to  all  around 
them.  f 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  law  of  arrest  can  be 
wise  pr  just,  for  it  cannot  be  just  that  any  man 
should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  until  there  i5  at 
least  substantial  evidence  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  crime,  and  a  debtor  in  this  respect  should  not  be 
treated  worse  than  a  thief;  and  if  he  be  truly  a 
debtor  and  unable  to  pay  twenty  pounds,  how  is 
he  better  enabled,  after  long  imprisonment  and  ex« 
pences,  to  pay  fifty  pounds  ?  For  he  is  not  only 
imprisoned,  but  ruined  into  the  bargain,  let  him  be 
ever  so  honest  a  man.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
make  debt  felony  at  once,  than  to  inflict  greater 
punishment,  in  order  to  avoid  an  odious  term? 
All  countries  have  some  perfections,  as  well  as  im- 
perfections, in  their  laws;  and  the  laws  of  this 
country  certainly  do  not  put  the  poor  man  on  a 
footing  with  the  rich,  on  account  of  expence;  ex- 
cept the  criminal  law,  which  is  partly  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  government.  But  even  this  is  defective, 
fur  many  crimes  go  unpunished  on  account  of  the 
expence  of  prosecution.  In  Genoa  and  other  coun- 
tries, when  a  man  owes  a  sum  of  money,  which 
he  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay,  he  is  sum- 
moned before  a  court,  at  little  or  no  expence,  where 
the  case  is  examined ;  and  if  he  admit  the  debt, 
and  prove  his  inability  to  pay,  time  is  given  him, 
or  he  is  dealt  with  according  to  circumstances. 
The  same  with  the  Consellado,  or  Council  Chamber 
of  Commerce, .  in  Spain ;  nor  in  France  even  is  a 
man  deprived  of  his  liberty  before  the  debt  is 
proved.     The  insolvent  debtors*  act  in  this  coun- 
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try  relieves  a  man  from  perpetual  imprisonment, 
but  he  must  suffer  imprisonment  before  be  can  be 
relieved,  which  neither  improves  his  character  nor 
principles,  nor  does  good  to  society  or  to  his  credi- 
tors. If  a  man  is  under  embarrassed  circumstances, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  relieve  him  when  he  has 
some  property  to  give  up,  than  to  punish  him  until 
he  has  none  ?  If  he  should  be  a  worthy  man,  it 
gives  him  some  chance  to  make  atonement  and  re-- 
cover his  misfortunes.  If  he  is  an  unjust  man,  be 
should  have  a  different  treatment,  and  be  dealt 
with  accordingly ;  but  now  there  is  no  distinction 
in  the  law,  or  more  lenity  for  the  honest  man  than 
the  knave,  who  knows  the  tricks  of  the  law,  and  can 
thus  escape  punishment 

According  to  the  system  of  natural  liberty, the  rulers 
of  a  country  have  three  duties  to  attend  to.  First, 
protecting  one  member  of  society  against  the  injus* 
tice  of  another;  secondly,  in  protecting  the  whole 
society  against  violence  and  the  invasion  of  their 
rights;  and  thirdly,  in  enabling,  by  just  and  wise 
laws  and  proper  regulations,  the  whole  to  live  by 
just,  honest,  and  industrious  endeavours;  and  by 
supporting  such  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety, as  individuals,  in  their  private  capacity,  are 
not  able  to  establish  and  maintain. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind  can 
only  be  secure  where  civil  government  is  able  to 
protect  them.  Civil  government  supposes  a  certain 
subordination  or  regulation  for  the  conduct  of  so^ 
ciety,  and  af  its  regulations  are  more  or  less  per* 
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feet,  SO  will  be  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  the 
people.    The  necessity  of  civil  government,  it  is 
wd»  naturally  grows  up  with  the  acquirement  of 
property,  and  it  naturally  increases  with  the  growth 
of  that  property.     It  is  to  defend  property  and 
persons  that  civil  government  and  subordination 
are  established  in  society ;  for  where  there  is  no* 
thing  to  be  purloined,  there  can  be  nothing  to  de- 
fend; but  there  are  other  causes  which  naturally 
introduce  subordination,    which  are  the  superior 
qualifications  of  the  mind  and  body;  the  first  of 
which  ought  to  have  the  natural  precedency,  and 
should   aloisC  have  the  power  of  authority   and 
supremacy.    But  distinction  among  men  generally 
arises  from  much  less  valuable  causes.    Some  place 
it  in  age,  some  in  birth,  and  some  in  fortune  and 
power.     There  seea>s  to  be  some  reason  for  giving 
authority  to  age  and  experience,  if  it  be  not  in  its 
dotage ;  for  the  wisdom  of  age  must  be  more  valu- 
able to  society  than  that  of  youth.     An  old  man  of 
experience  retraces  the  paths  he  has  gone  over,  and 
views  the  multiplicity  of  errors  which  be  might 
have  avoided.     He  communicates  and  conveys  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  by  practical  experience, 
and,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  he  may  have  trodden, 
he  has  always  something  to  communicate,   and 
some  discovery  which  he  has  made,  that  may  be 
useful  to  others.     Although,  by  reason  of  his  age, 
he  cannot  contribute  by  bodily  labour  to  the  benefit 
of  society,  yet  he  will  be  useful,  as  a  pilot  to  others. 
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who  are  capable  of  exertion,  to  steer  them  from 
the  rocks  and  shoals  upon  which  their  inexperience 
might  otherwise  have  carried  them.  Age,  there- 
fore, is  of  more  benefit  to  society  than  youth,  and 
ought  naturally  to  be  respected  and  protected  ;  but 
what  distinction  of  merjt  in  society  is  particularly 
due  to  a  high-born  booby,  or  a  wealthy  knave,  is 
not  easy  to  conceive.  The  distinctions  of  birth  and 
fortune,  though  mere  matters  of  cl^nce,  ought  to 
be  observed  and  respected,  when  they  deserve  it^ 
but  not  otherwise;  for  such  persons  have  the  power 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  evil  and  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  therefore  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
society  when  they  pursue  the  latter  course. 

The  superiority  of  birth  and  fortune,  though 
great  in  every  state  of  society,  is  the  greatest  in  the 
rudest  stages  of  society,  or  in  those  countries  where 
the  poor  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  may  be 
commanded  with  imperious  control.  In  an  opulent 
and  civilized  state,  a  man  may  possess  a  large  for- 
tune, and  yet  not  be  able  to  conlmand  a  great 
number  of  people,  so  as  to  control  them  at  his  will 
and  pleasure.  The  produce  of  his  estates  may  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  thousand  people,  yet,  as 
these  people  pay  for  every  thing  they  get,  either  in 
labour  or  money,  they  consider  themselves  entirely 
independent  of  him,  except,  at  least,  a  few  menial 
servants,  which  he  may  have  under  his  control. 

The  authority  of  fortune,  however,  in  all  civilized 
societies,  is  often  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
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qualification,  and  has  been  the  constfetnt  complaint 
of  every  penod  and  state  of  society,  which  admitted 
of  any  considerable  degree  of  inequality  of  fortuhei 
Thia  is  the  great  evil  of  society,  to  guard  against 
which  ought  to  be  the  particular  care  of  a  states-^ 
man ;  but  unfortunately  his  interest,  if  not  princi- 
ples, generally  bend  to  the  contrary  side.  The  rich 
can  take  care  of  theniselves ;  his  business  is  to  take 
care  of  the  poor;  but  **  all  civil  laws  are  made  to 
protect  the  rich  against  the  poor;  and  na  law 
appears  (except  that  of  penal  laws,  chiefly  confined 
to  this  country)  to  protect  the  poor  against  the 
rich*.*'  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  there  are 
such  dissentions  among  mankind,  and  that  men 
will  do  anything  for  money ;  not  stopping  at  the 
blackest  crimes.  Whilst  its  possession  elevates  a  man 
to  a  godhead,  and  the  want  of  it  humbles  him 
to  the  lowest  reptile  of  the  creation,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  poor  revolt  against  the  rich,  when' 
occasions  present  themselves;  and  that  the  op* 
pressed  should  rebel  against  their  oppressors.  And 
what  are  the  rich  the  better  for  these  acquire* 
ments  ?  Merely  to  pass  a  short,  insignificant/ con-  - 
temptible  life,  in  gaudy  exterior  and  tyrannical 
pomp,  which  is  often  snatched  from  them  in  the 
heigbt  of  enjoyment,  (if  any  inward  satisfaction ' 
can  be  derived  from  such  a  life),'  and  then  they  are 
humbled  even  below  those  beings  which  they  op- 
pressed and  contemned,  and  would  have  crashed 

*  SniMi's  WesHh  of  Nalicmt. 
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and  extiogiiisbed  by  tbeir  mighty  power  mod  ««pe« 
riqfity.  Is  the  short,  miserable,  and  contemptible 
liffs  of  m^p  worth  this  distinction,  that  he  shonld 
wade  through  the  dirty  work  of  servile  life,  to  be 
llie  pandor  of  the  god  of  riches  ?  What  is  the 
tniigbty  boon  he  gets  by  such  proud  energy  ?  He 
frets  and  struts,  the  tyrant  of  the  day ;  to-morrow's 
noon  or  night  calls  him  to  his  account ;  he  qvit^ 
the  pageant  scene,  and  yields  its  gaudy  baubles  to 
whom  he  knows  not,  but  for  himself  he  claims  no; 
more  of  them ;  and  if  some  foul  thought  strike  his 
affrighted  mind,  he  gives  up  these  and  life,  perhaps^ 
without  a  hope.  Such  is  the  great  acquirement 
of  power  and  riches,  without  due  care,  to  place  it 
in  a  milder  ibrm,  and  m^ke  the  end  equal  to  the 
present  enjoyment 

It  might  be  staid,  that  the  rich  are.  above  the 
temptations  of  evil,  and  therefore  are  best  to  be 
trusted ;  that  they  have  no  wants  to  drive  or  impel 
them  to  the  commission  of  crime ;  that  their  edu- 
cation and  rank  in  life  prevent  it.  It  would  be  a 
happiness  for  society  if  this  could  be  proved,  for  li 
money  mad^  nien  better  instead  of  worse,  it  would 
be  the  most  desirable  thing  in  life ;  as  chooe  na* 
tions,  as  wejl  as  men,  would  be  the  best  that  are . 
the  most  wealthy  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  does  not 
always  appear  to  be  the  case ;  for  the  acquirement 
of  riches  neither  prevents  injustice  nor  avance. 
The  most  a^nishing  part,  however,  of  the  human 
disposition  seems  to  be,  that  s^,  rpan,  who  has  enough 
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at  the  bounties  of  Providence  canbot  be  content^ 
but  must  always  want  more,  though  for  what  pur-> 
pose  he  can  hardly  tell.  To  chcfck  this  growing 
snd' insatiable  passion  seems  to  be  the  great  object 
of  governments  and  the  business  of  statesmen. 

Where  the  rich  are  protected  by  unequal  justice^ 
than  country  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  governed, 
lifee^  or  happy.  No  cotintry,  perhaps,  can  boast  of 
ittore  security  of  property  than  this  country;  but 
jret  a  man  of  small  property  has  no  chance  agaifist 
a  rich  man,  even  in  the  courts  of  Justice;  for  th^ 
\kWj  or  dispensation  of  justice,  is  expensive,  and 
therefore  the  rich  man  has  the  advantage;  it  is  also 
80  complicated  that  no  one  can  count  upon  its 
issue ;  and  if  a  man  fail  in  his  suit  by  iti^vertency, 
or  want  of  talent  in  his  advisers,  the  rich  man  can 
Support  the  loss,  but  the  man  of  small  means  is 
ruined.  Truly  speaking,  the  poor  man  has  60  law' 
for  him ;  for  how  can  he  obtain  it  Without  fee  or 
reward  ?  If  he  would  seek  for  redress  of  any  wrong, 
how  is  he  to  set  about  it  ?  He  cannot  obtain  it 
without  money,  which  he  has  not  got ;  his  time' 
cannot  be  given  to  it  without  the  loss  of  hi?  labour, 
which  his  family  require  for  their  support ;  and  if 
fie  seek  for  redress  against  his  superiors,  alt  hough- 
in  a  just  cause,  be  becomes  a  marked  man,  and  sit' 
some  time  or  other  he  is  sure  to  rue  the  time,  wh^h 
impelled  by  the  poignancy  of  his  wrongs,  he  sued 
for  justice  to  obtain  his  rights.  No  country  can, 
therefore,  be  fairly  governed,  nor  can  a  people  be' 
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happy  or  free  where  justice  is  only  to  be  obtained 
at  a  great  expence. 

Even  the  distinction  pf  birth,  although  its  in- 
fluence be  great,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  fortune. 
Tlie  distinction  of  birth,  it  is  said,  being  subsequent 
to  the  inequality  of  fortune,  can  have  no  place  in 
nations  where  such  inequality  is  not  to  be  found'; 
and  a  line  of  ancestry,  without  a  property  handed 
down  by  lineal  descent  to  support  it,  will  claim 
very  little  reverence  or  respect  in  the  customs  of 
modern  times ;  but  though  birth  and  fortune  are 
the  two  circumstances  which  set  one  man  above 
another,  yet  both  these  united  are  not  always  suffi* 
cient  to  claim  respect  and  esteem.     A  man  who 
has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  what  these  advantages 
may  give  him,  knows  little  of  himself,  if  he  think 
that  they  will  alone  procure  him  the  estimation  of 
mankind.     If  a  long  line  of  ancestry  have  been  re- 
markable for  their  honour  and  virtue,  a  descendant 
of  that  family  will  be  respected  for  his  family's  sake, 
if  he  support  their  dignity ;  but  he  will  be  equally 
despised,  if  he  neglect  it;  and  he  will  be  still  more 
prized  when  he  adds  to  the  honour  of  his  family  the 
excellences  of  his  own  particular  virtues.      The 
jiigher  a  man's  rank  and  situation  in  life  19,  the 
more  is  expected  of  him.     He  has  the  power  of 
doing  much  good  or  evil;  and  therefore  the  higher 
the  station  and,  the  more  illustrious  the  birth,  the' 
more  is  required  to  support  their  dignity.     As  to- 
equality,  the  division  of  labour,  the  very  basis  of 
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wealth,  IS  an  eternal  bar  to  it ;  and  as  to  wealth  or 
power,  it  can  produce  no  good,  unless  it  be  properly 
employed  and  exercised^ 

It  has  been  said,  that,  let  the  cause  whrch  a  man 
pleads  be  ever  so  good,  he  should  conceal 'nothing 
that  enables  those  that  read  or  hear  to  form  a  true 
opinion,  either  in  respect  to  systems,  or  with  regard 
to  men,  and  all  systems  which  discover  a  double  or 
sinister  meaning,  let  their  plausibility  be  ever  so 
specious,  do  more  harm  than  good*  It  is  not  like 
matter  of  fact,  or  the  plain  road  of  truth  and  unerr- 
ing principle,  which  has  no  windings  or  turnings, 
and  where  the  object  in  view  is  always  to  be  ob- 
tained by  pursuing  the  direct  course. 

The  economists  and  philosophers  of  France,  who 
had  spread  their  doctrines  in  all  accessible  coun- 
tries, held  out  the  most  alluring  systems  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  but  what  were  their  private 
views?  To  overturn  religion  and  subordination 
among  mankind;  to  establish  what  they  termed, 
the  religion  of  nature,  which  was  finally  to  aggran- 
dise themselves.  Had  there  been  sincerity  in  their 
first  professions,  which  Louis  XVI.  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, reonarchs,  as  well  as  society,  might  have  be- 
nefited by  their  labours,  and  men  would  now  have 
been  in  a  progressive  state  of  happiness.  To  be 
happy,  is  to  establish  that  necessary  order  in  so- 
ciety which,  checks  whatever  is  contrary  to  nature 
and  justice,  and.  thus,  by  wise  regulations,  preser- 
ving the  bonds  which  hold  society  together. 
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Id^tbenutical  deraoQftnttipw  are  such  only  as 
ar«  capable  of  being  brought  to  absolute  perfeo* 
tion,  both  as  to  the  order  of  arrangement  and  eer-^ 
(Mity  of  conclusions ;  but  .&cts  and  proofo  of  facts 
are  loatbeBiatical  conclusions,  or  are  equally  in- 
controvertible,  though  not  governed  by  mathemap 
tifial  rule.  It  is  therefore  from  demonstrations  of 
past  events  and  i^perience,  that  the  best  practical 
rulefi  may  be  leamt»  as  applicable  to  politics  or  the 
conduct  and  happiness  of  men.  Plagiarism,  it  is 
said,  as  it  applies  to  poetry,  fiction,  and  works  of 
fancy,  does  not  apply  to  investigation  in  matters  of 
science*  Fiction  is  the  life  of  poetry;  but  truth 
only  should  be  the  object  of  scientific  or  political 
research ;  and  this  should  be  extracted  wherever  it 
c^Xi  be  found)  particularly  in  politics,  which  is  a 
subject  the  most  important  that  can  attract  the 
attention  of  mankind,  their  whole  happiness  and 
prosperity  being  intimately  blended  and  comieeted 
with  it* 

It  h^s  been  said»  that  the  sect  of  economists  in 
France,  particularly  Quesnoy,  their  founder,  had, 
with  the  moat  laudable  intentions,  turned  their  stn* 
dies  to  such  objects  as  tend  te  promote  the  happi* 
ness  of  a  people,  by  a  proper  direction  of  indnslry, 
good  laws  and  regulaticms ;  but  this  may  be  doabt> 
ed,  for  their  practices  seem  to  have  proved  the 
contraiy.  A  man  is  supposed  to  mtend  that  which 
be  doe^  encqpt  by  accident  or  unconscioos  igws- 
ranee.      The  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  £rst 


object  in  the  world  to  be  deiftred ;  bot  this  is  bet  to 
be  obtained  by  violent  measares,-  and  if  the  itieans 
proposed  to  effect  it  may  have  a  double  tendency, 
more  evil  may  arise  from  their  failure  than  the  good 
that  could  be  produced  from  their  accomplishment. 
The  mind  must  be  prepared  fbr  happiness  befbre  it 
Cftn. enjoy  it,  or  estimate  its  value  sufficiently,  to 
preserve  it ;'  and  it  is  useless  to  purchase  happinesis 
for  the  day  that  may  produce  misery  for  the 
morrow.  Wise  regulations,  that  will  last  and  yield 
productive  happiness  in  their  enjoyment  and  conti- 
nuance, are  the  only  stable  forms  that  can  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  economists  and 
pfaUosophers,  who  occasioned  and  produced  the 
French  revolution  and  its  consequences,  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  well-meaning  men,  in  the  first 
inMance;  but  when  we  look  into  the  transac- 
tions of  such  men,  we  may  always  find  that  there 
is  a  great  distinction  between  their  practice  and 
theory. 

The  first  economists  in  France^  and  Quednoy 
lltetr  founder,  are  said  to  have  had  no  further  ob<^ 
jeets  in  view  than  those  of  practical  combinations 
in  society,  as  they  regard  agriculture,  commerce, 
industry  in  general,  the  opulence  of  the  people, 
and  the  finances ;  but  this  system  was  no  sooner 
received  with  universal  enthusiastta,  as  it  merited, 
Ihlkn  they  were  joined  and  associated  with  a  sect 
tt  phHosopfaers^  no  doubt,  of  their  own  creation  or 
original  members,  who  thought  it  necessary  to 
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overturn  religion,  and  that  order  of  society  which 
interrupted  their  views,  before  any  thing  effectual 
could  be  done  to  forward  their  scheme;  which 
was,  that  all  distinction  among  mankind  should 
consist  in  genius  and  talent.  Thus  the  body  oi 
illuminati  was  formed ;  but,  by  the  mal-administra^ 
tion  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  error  of  overturning 
or  subverting,  instead  of  ameliorating  the  practice 
of  religion,  morality,  and  the  conduct  of  society, 
the  reverse  was  produced  of  what  was  originally 
proposed.  But  as  good  may  come  out  of  evil,  so 
the  failure  of  error  may  be  the  propagation  and 
establishment  of  truth  and  wisdom.  The  rock, ' 
which  was  fatal  to  vice  and  ignorance,  may  be  a 
beacon  for  virtue  and  prudence  to  avoid. 

Mons.  Bellart,  President  of  the  Electoral  College 
at  Paris,  stated,  in  his  Address  to  the  Electors,  the 
14th  of  September,  1817>  that  the  misfortunes  which 
oppressed  France,  during  the  last  twentyrseven 
years,  were  not  entirely  produced  either  by  error  or 
by  crime ;  they  also  had  their  source  in  a  general 
apathy.  The  good  citizens,  he  said,  kept  within 
their  houses,  while  intrigue  and  ambition  usurped 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  thus  France  was  over- 
thrown. We  no  longer  wish  for  persons,  said  he, 
to  make  constitutions,  we  only  want  those  who 
will  preserve  what  we  have.  Let  us  distrust  those 
persons  of  ardent  dispositions  and  restless  imagina** 
tions,  who  speculate  only  upon  new  prospects* 
The  past  wiU  instruct  us  for  the  futmce.    Then 
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comes  a  fulsome  adulatory  speech,  without  sincerity 
or  good  meaning;  for  flattery  to  kings,  or  indivi- 
duals, is  seldom  attended  with  sincerity,  and  has 
generally  a  double  meaning.     If  princes  and  men 
Id  power  would  attend  to  truth  rather  than  to  flat- 
ttry,  and  that  truth  could  always  be  spoken  to  all 
men  without  being  a  libel,  and  that  slander  and 
falsehood  only  could  be  punished,  men  would  al- 
ways take  care  that  truth  should  appear  in    a 
pleasing  form,  and  of  course  they  would  know  that 
they  must  first  deserve  it.     What  folly  for  a  man 
to  mingle  sentiments,  which  every  one  must  know 
to  be  false,  with  those  that  every  one  knows  to  be 
true ;  by  which,  instead  of  gaining  credit  for  the 
one,  he  only  gets  reproach  for  the  other,  because 
ino  confldence  can  be  placed  in  the  sincerity  of  hi5| 
intentions!   . 

No  system  can  be  pure,  however  originally  good, 
i¥hen  error  and  corruption  have  been  suffered,  to 
creep  into  it,  and  while  such  a  system  is  suffered 
to.  exist,  it  can  only  be  a  motley  mass,  or  mixed 
medley  of  good  and  evil,  always  opposfing  each 
-other.  If  the  specious  ideas  and  professions,  of 
making  the  people  happy  and  the  government  rich, 
produced  anarchy  in  France,  because  they  were 
mere  allurements,  never  intended  to  be  practised 
by  the  promulgators  of  those  tenets,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  such  tenets  are  crimes,  or 
dangerous  to  society,  because  they  were  thus  per- 
verted in  practice.     When  there  is  a  difference  of 
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i^inions,  either  in  politics,  religion,  or  any  sciencej 
one  must  be  wrong,  and  the  other,  most  likelj» 
maybe  right;  and  such  as  cannot  be  proved  by 
mathematical  demonstration,  must  be  supported  by 
that  which  has  the  greatest  appearance  of  being 
probable. 

Nothing  secare3  more  the  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  a  people,  than  the  strict 
roles  of  morality  and  justice.  A  corrupt  peqple, 
or  a  people  without  religion  and  good  morals,  must 
be  slaves.  It  is  the  natural  course  of  things.  They 
are  the  destroyers  of  their  own  happiness  and 
liberty.  The  French  revolutionists  gave  evident 
proofs  of  this.  The  tyrants,  who  usurped  power  in 
that  country,  fonnd  that  their  strongest  hold  'and 
instrument  of  tyranny  was,  to  demoralize  the  peo- 
ple. They  therefore  made  a  sort  of  barter  with 
the  people,  persuading  them  to  hate  the  mild 
restraints  of  religion,  and  tendered  them  a  rdease 
from  all  its  obligations;  but  they  were  made  to 
pay  dear  for  this  release.  When  atheism  was  pro* 
claimed  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  deism  was 
the  faith  of  its  immediate  followers,  and  the  popii* 
lace  were  told  that,  death  was  an  eternal  sleep,  then 
the  guillotine  and  all  the  engines  of  civil  discord 
began  to  work,  and  millions  were  sacrificed  to  this 
gTorious  liberty  and  natural  religion.  It  is  there* 
fere  evident,  that  whatever  lessens  the  influence  of 
morality  and  religion,  is  a  preparation  for  tyranny 
and  evil>  of  some  sort  or  other ;  and  wheft  their 
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laws  are  perverted  or  destroyed,  others  will  be  sub* 

stituted,  of  a  contrarj'  tendency ;  and  when  this  is 

done,  for  political  purposes,  the  result  will  be  l>otb 

tbe  destruction  of  the  government  and  the  people. 

When  governments  are  so  imprudent  as  to  make 

religion  subservient  to  their  own  purposes,  instead 

of  Iheir  being  subservient  to  religion,  they  only 

aMick  the  foundation  of  their  own  structure,  and 

jpfimge  themselves,  with  the  people,  into  an  abyss 

pf  amery.     If  people  are  led  to  believe,  that  there 

is  nothing  after  this  life  but  an  eternal  sleep,  they 

OMiy  destroy  mankind  as  fast  as  they  please,  with* 

oot-  doing  much  amiss;  but  the  business  of  this 

bfe  will  plainly  prove,  that  there  is  something  to  do 

in  tbe  next,  or  the  creation  of  mankind  would  be 

cruel  and  useless,  and  not  worthy  of  a  beneficent 

Creator. 

All  things  in  nature  Appear  to  be  not  only  mar- 
velldiis,  but  wise  and  just ;  but  there  could  neither 
be  wisdom  nor  justice  in  creating  man  for  thi$ 
world  alone.  The  distributions,  of  the  benefits  of 
this  life  are  too  partially  dispensed,  to  admit  of  the 
letter ;  and  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  this 
lift  cannot  suppose  a  consistency  in  the  former. 
Man,  therefore,  is  brought  into  the  world  to  pre^ 
pare  for  some  great  end ;  to  be  improved  by  reason, 
wisdom,  and  justice,  and  those  who  oppose  his 
pottiae,  may  find  their  error  when  it  is  too  late. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  religion  and  good  go* 
Wfimienlr  are  founded  on  truth  and  jnstiee.    Man 
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wants  government;  he  is  sent  into  the  world  igno- 
rant, and,  therefore,  he  wants  to  be  guided,  in- 
structed, and  reformed.  Truth  and  justice  are  the 
rules  to  govern  him ;  for  truth  and  justice  comprise 
every  virtue.  Though  men  have  different  notions 
of  both,  yet  they  can  have  but  one  principle.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  all  justice,  whatever,  depends 
upon  power,  or  positive  institutions ;  which  they  en- 
deavour to  prove,  by  observing,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  remain  everywhere  unidterably  the  same; 
but  men's  notions  of  things,  and  particularly  of 
justice,  are  so  warped  by  their  interest;,  that  they 
vary,  as  Aristotle  aptly  expresses  it,  like  the  mea- 
sures of  corn  and  wine,  which  the  dealers  in  those 
articles  have  of  different  sizes,  using  the  larger 
when  they  buy,  and  the  smaller  when  they  sell; 
but  there  is  no  equality  of  justice  without  a  com- 
mon measure  or  standard ;  which  may  be  known 
by  its  contrary.  Injustice,  as  Aristotle  observes, 
implies  the  deliberate  purpose  of  injuring  othen^  for 
the  sake  of  benefiting  ourselves ;  a  propensity  so 
stiong  in  human  nature,  he  says,  that  few  men  are 
capable  of  being  intrusted  with  power,  virithout 
using  it  tyrannically.  Political  justice,  he  says, 
implies  laws,  and  laws  suppose  an  equality^  not 
indeed  of  ranks  and  persons,  but  of  rights  and  obli- 
gations. That  is  unjust  which  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  universal  consent  of  mankind, 
and  consequently  that  must  be  just  which  agrees 
with  Chose  principles.    What  the  universal  consent 
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of  mankind  establishes  and  lays  down,  as  a  benefit 
to  the  general  community,  must  agree  with  nature, 
experience,  and  justice;  and,  being  enacted  by 
universal  consent,  as  law,  should  be  enforced  by 
political  power.  But  to  establish  justice,  it  must 
become  a  general  rule  which  all  should  obey,  and 
none  should  escape  punishment  who  are  guilty  of  its 
infringement. 

)f  the  laws  of  religion  and  government  were  laid 
down  in  so  clear  and  concise  a  manner,  that  every 
one  might  understand  and  obey  them,  and  that  all 
the  rubbish,  which  time  and  intrigue  have  inter- 
woven with  their  true  principles,  were  removed, 
they  would  be  found  a  perfection  of  wisdom  and 
excellence  beyond  the  powers  of  man  to  devise  or 
excel.  Every  one  would  then  cherish  and  support 
his  religion  and  his  government,  because  he  would 
understand  them,  and  be  sensible  that  they  were 
for' his  good,  if  he  partook  of  their  benefits;  but 
whilst  political  and  religious  laws  are  so  interwoven 
with  mystery  and  confusion,  which  have  disguised 
their  purity  and  simplicity,  for  no  good  purposes, 
the  ignorant  are  totally  incapable  of  perceiving 
their  utility,  or  of  appreciating  their  benefits,  and 
the  more  enlightened  are  scarcely  capable  to  com- 
pi^hend  them;  but  their  essences  are  pure,  and 
only  want  to  be  supported  and  defended  against 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  and  the  evils  to  be  re- 
moved with  which  they  are  blended,  to  display  them 
in  their  purity ;  but  the  unhappy  disposition  of 
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mankind  iii>  rather  to  innovate  and  destroy^  Vkmia 
repair  and  preserre;  to  prefer  novel  folly  to  entMh 
bKshed  wisdom ;  and  thus,  by  apathy  and  igoe^ 
ranee,  good  things  are  neglected,  and  evil  grows  «p 
in  their  place. 

Were  we  to  consult  the  histories  of  all  ages  lad 
the  ways  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  various  dtsp^ 
sitions  and  opinions  of  mankind,  the  office  of  a 
statesman  would  appear  an  arduous  undertaktig, 
requiring  talents  not  easily  to  be  found ;  bat  if  M 
consider  the  true  nature  of  this  important  trusty  it 
does  not  appear  so  difficult ;  the  first  requisite  be' 
ing  that  of  a  just  and  honourable  man:  Nor  is  macli 
more  required  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  life,  for  abifi^ 
always  wants  to  be  in  action,  and  is  therefore  daa- 
gerous ;  as  it  may,  sometimes,  by  its  over  activity 
be  doing  evil  instead  of  good.  A  few  plain  nriei^ 
if  well  observed,  would  be  sufficient  to  govern  nm- 
kind  and  establish  their  happiness,  as  well  as  dmt 
of  all  states.  < 

It  appears,  that  good  government  is  the  due 
observance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  bylbe 
suppression  of  vice  and  the  promotion  of  viitaei 
But  virtue,  though  the  principal  element  in  piAUt 
happiness,  and  therefore  justly  entitled  to  po}itieal= 
pre-eminence,  seldom  comes  forward  to  mtrtilr 
pretensions,  and  to  claim  its  welUeamed  rewaid;  ^ 
if  it  do,  it  is  disregarded  and  overawed  by  tii0 
restless  spirit  of  aspiring  ambition.  No  laws,  Iktt 
are  unjust,  will  be  obeyed  by  virtuous  men;  hot 
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vicMM  ambition  is  always  ready  for  uny  work* 
The  laws  that  are  not  conformable  to  the  rules  of 
jvslicd  can  never  be  voluntarily  observed,  or  re- 
spected by  just  men.     Xerxes  commanded  Arta* 
banosy  the  captain  of  his  guard,  to  kill  Dartus. 
Artabanus  did  not  obey  the  order,  because  it  was 
Ufijust.     Xerxes,  therefore,  persecuted  him,  and  ia 
(he  end,  Artabanus  slew  his  master.     Thus  injas* 
tice  always,  finally,  brings  down  its  own  punish* 
tloent  in  all  the  affairs  of  states  or  of  men. 

The  best  laws,  or  constitutionsi,  must  fail  in  their 
unless  they  are  properly  observed ;  therefore 
depends  upon  the  administration  of  govemr 
Clients  than  their  enactments.     As  men   become 
'^Eoore  intelligent,  they  are  the  more  desirous  of  know- 
ledge; but  all  men  wish  to  know  what  they  ought 
"Vo^  adore,  what  they  ought  to  worship,  and  what 
"tbey  ought  to  obey.    This  knowledge  is  as  much 
9is  possible  kept  from  them,  for  it  is  the  weak  policy 
of  most  governments  to  teach  them  only  to  obey, 
and  to  keep  them  in  other  respects  in  ignorance ; 
'<  for  error  will  not  bear,  the  light.''     Thus  the 
brightest  truths,  for  the  happiness  of  men,  are  in* 
volved  in  mystery,  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  for 
yoliticBl  purposes.     This^  however,  is  a  savage  and 
barbarous  policy,  unworthy  of  being  admitted  into 
a  civilused  and  free  country.     Every  one  feels,  and 
is  convinced,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  that  there  is 
a  God  to  reward  and  punish ;  laws  are  prescribed 
how  he  is  to  be  adored,  and  all  jnst  governments  are 
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derived  from  those  laws;  but  ignorance  renders 
man  incapable  of  judging  of  the  nature  and  excel-  I  •>:>^ 
lence  of  law  or  religion,  or  of  understanding  either,  as  \iui 
he  ought  to  do ;  for  he  is  told  that  God  is  just,  im-  l^se 
partial,  and  good,  and  that  government  is  for  the  bap-  I P^* 
piness  of  men :  but  whilst  he  sees  that  the  vicious  \^^ 
revel  in  luxurious  prosperity,  and  that  poverty  and 
oppression  are  the  frequent  rewards  of  virtue,  he  can 
hardly  reconcile  to  himself  the  good  of  either  go- 
vernment or  religion.  But  this  should  be  made 
clear  to  all  understandings;  and  it  will  evidently 
appear  that  the  fault  is  in  the  administration  of  z  ^ 
human  affairs,  and  not  the  want  of  goodness,  wis-  — 
dom,  or  justice  of  the  Creator. 

As  good  government  is  intimately  blended  witli^^ 
and  founded  on  religion,  what  could  be  more  usefuL-' 
to  society,  than  a  code  of  laws,  founded  on  thos 
lights  of  truth  and  justice,  divested  of  false  doctrine 
and  free  of  new  ones ;  not  to  amend,  but  to  exem- 
plify, in  proof  and  practice,  what  is  now  confused 
by  weak  policy  and  intrigue;  for  who  is  there  tha 
understands  the  true  constitution  of  government,  o 
the  true  nature  of  religion,  from  which  it  is  derived ; 
or,  at  least,  where  can  he  see  either,  practically^ 
applied,  in  all  their  purity?  Why  then  are  men  to* 
be  kept  ignorant,  and  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  and 
good  government  to  be  kept  from  their  knowledge, 
or  only  known  by  command,  and  only  obeyed 
through  fear  of  punishment  for  disobedience?  As- 
they  tend  to  good,  their  observance  should  be  the 
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object  of  delight,  and  not  of  fear  or  terror.  God  is 
visible  in  all  his  works;  but  whilst  religion  is  con*^ 
fused  and  made  subservient  to  the  weak  policy  of 
governments  and  men,  and  the  enactments  of  govern- 
ments are  so  complex  that  few  can  understand  them^ 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  world  can  be  much 
improved.  There  is  no  nation  but  owns  a  Grod, 
and  a  government,  of  some  sort  or  other,  which 
they  ought  to  obey ;  but  the  nature  of  their  per- 
fections being  kept  from  their  kaowledge»  and  not 
to  be  observed  in  practice,  they  often  yield  to  un- 
principled men,  who  would  deny  and  disobey  both. 
The  laws  of  God  and  of  good  government  should 
be  made  clear  to  every  understanding,  and  should 
not  only  be  known  in  theory  but  in  practice,  which 
is  the  only  way  to  make  mankind  happy ;  and  this 
maybe  easily  accomplished,  if  governments  were 
80  inclined;  for  neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  of  true 
goi'ernment  are  difficult  or  multifarious  in  principle, 
though  they  appear  eminently  so  in  modern  prac* 
tice.  \ 

Nothing  less  than  the  Scriptures  can»  or.  ought, 
to  determine  the  laws  which  should  govern  the  ac- 
tions and  conduct  of  men,  because  they  concern 
not  only  the  present  but  the  future  welfare  of  man- 
kind. These,  as  t^en  together,  in  connexion  with 
human  institutions,^must  first  depend  on  knowings 
and  then  in  doings  the  will  of  God.  What  His. 
will  is,  can  only  be  known  by  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  revelations  which  he 
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has  been  pleased  to  communicate^  as  a  guide  for 
man  upon  earth.  ^^  To  imagine  that,  without  such 
revelation,  mortals  can  understand  or  know  the  will 
of  God,  is  an  absurdity  even  greater  than  to  sop- 
pose  that  we  can  know  the  thoughts  of  each  other, 
without  any  declaration  of  them,  either  by  wordi  or 
actions.  But  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
revelation,  (which  is  the  surest  rule  for  human  ac- 
tions,) to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  that  revelation, 
and  not  to  make  them  the  only  infallible  rule  and 
guide  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  mind  and 
will  of  God,  therein  revealed,  is  so  far  to  render  them 
of  none  effect*,"  and  to  reduce  the  mind  of  man  to 
the  mere  capacity  of  a  brute. 

Grovemment,  says  Bacon,  is  a  part  of  knowledge^ 
secret  and  retired,  in  respect  of  which  things  are 
deemed  secret ;  for  some  things  are  secret,  because 
they  are  hard  to  know,  and  some  because  they  are 
not  fit  to  utter;  thus  we  see  all  governments  are 
obscure  and  invisible. 

"  Totamqne  infusa  per  artui 

"  Mens  agitat  molem^  et  magno  se  oorpore  misoet/' 

Such  is  the  description  of  governments.  But,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  governors  towards  the  governed,  all 
things  ought,  as  far  as  the  frailty  of  man  permit, 
to  be  manifest  and  revealed ;  instead  of  which,  all 
those  who  have  written  of  laws,  have  written  either 
as  philosophers  or  as  lawyers,  and  none  as  states- 
men.   As  for  the  philosophers,  they  make  imagi- 

•  ThilypliliiQim. 
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larylaws  for  imaginary  common  wealths ;  and  their 
liscourses  are  as  the  stars,  which  give  little  light, 
leeanse  of  their  altitude  or  yast  distance.  The 
Mayers  write  according  to  the  states  where  they 
ive;  what  is  received  as  law,  and  not  what  ought 
o  be  the  law  9  for  the  wisdom  of  a  law-maker  is 
oe  thing,  and  that  of  a  lawyer  is  another. 

There  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of  justice, 
rfaence  all  civil  laws  are  derived ;  but  as  streams, 
>r  waters,  take  their  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the 
mb  through  which  they  run,  so  civil  laws  vary 
ccording  to  the  regions  and  governments  where 
hey  are  established.  Again,  the  wisdom  of  a  law* 
naker  does  not  consist  in  the  form  or  show  of  jus- 
ice,  but  in  the  application  thereof,  taking  into  con- 
ideration  by  what  means  laws  may  be  made  cer- 
UD,  and  what  are  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the 
oubtfulness  and  uncertainty  of  law ;  by  what 
deans  laws  may  be  made  apt  and  easy  to  be  exe- 
uted,  and  what  are  the  impediments  and  remedies 
n  the  execution  of  laws;  what  influence  laws, 
ouching private  right  of  meum  and  tuum^  have  in  the 
loblic  state,  and  how  they  may  be  made  suitable 
ind  agreeable ;  how  they  are  to  be  pruned  and  re- 
armed, from  time  to  time,  and  what  are  the  best 
aeans  to  keep  them  from  being  too  vast  in  volume, 
»r  too  full  of  obscurity;  how  they  are  to  be  ex- 
lounded  upon  causes  emergent,  how  they  are  to  be 
Ditigated  by  equity  and  good  consciencye,  and 
vhether  discretion  and  strict  law  are  to  be  mingled. 
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or  kept  apart  in  the  same  courts  of  justice.  Also 
how  the  practice,  profession,  and  erudition  of  law 
are  to  be  governed,  and  many  other  points  touching 
the  administration  and  animation  of  laws.  Thus 
^e  see  the  volumes  of  the  modern  doctors  of  civil 
.law  exceed  those  of  the  ancient  jurisconsuls,  of 
which  Trebonian  compiled  the  digest;  and  thus 
the  course  of  additions  and  commentaries,  infallibly 
make  the  body  of  this  science  more  immense  in 
quantity,  but  more  base  in  substance. 

Nature  has  designed  that  there  should  be  different 
descriptions  of  people,  for  the  various  purposes  of 
life ;  that  there  should  be  hewers  of  stone  and  fellers 
of  wood;  but  she  has  not  ordained  that  millions 
should  be  made  miserable  in  order  that  a  few  might 
be  made  happy,  or  that  the  great  body  of  mankind 
should  be  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  to  sustain 
the  lesser  part  in  indolence  and  luxury.  For  this 
there  is  no  occasion.  Nature  has  been  sufficiently 
bountiful  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  mankind,  if 
men  would  but  permit  the  means;  but  this  evident- 
ly appears  to  depend  upon  the  political  institutions 
and  administrations  of  governments. 
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The  subjects  of  every  state,  or  government,  ought 
to  contribute  to  its  support,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  means;  that  is,  in 
proportion  to  t}ie  revenue  they  respectively  enjoy, 
of  whatever  nature  or  kind  it  might  be,  under  the 
protection  of  that  government.  This  is  a  grand 
principle  of  equity  which  no  one  can  deny,  and 
which  no  just  person  can  oppose;  and  why  it  is 
not  attended  to,  must  certainly  arise  from  the  pre- 
railing  interests  of  different  orders  of  men,  or  from 
the  want  of  ability  and  energy  of  men  in  power,  to 
devise  the  means  of  raising  a  revenue  by  that  in^ 
comparable  law  of  justice. 

<<  The  taxes  which  individuals  are  bound  to  pay, 
ought  to  be  levied  in  a  manner  that  is  certain,  but 
not  arbitrary/'  All  should  contribute  to  the  pub- 
lie  support,  according  to  their  means,  but  none 
should  Ji>e  taxed  partially  or  unjustly;  and  the  wealth 
of  a  nation,  however  gr^at  it  might  be,  will  never 
be  sufficient  to  secure  it  against  difficulties  and  diis- 
tresses,  unless  its  revenue  be  properly,  managed, 
and  is  not  exceeded  by  the, expenditure;  for,  it  is  the 
same  with  states  .as  with  individuals,  their  wealth 
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depends  less  upon  their  revenues  than  upon  their 
expences,  as  it  is  evident  that  no  income  can  be 
sufficient,  whilst  the  expenditure  exceeds  it. 

The  revenue  of  a  state  being  drawn  from  that  of 
the  people,  the  greater  the  revenue  of  the  people, 
or  the  greater  the  annual  produce  of  their  industry, 
the  more  they  can  afford  to  the  support  of  govern-^ 
ment ;  it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  governments  to 
increase  as  much  as  possible  the  produce  of  national 
industry^  from  which  alone  their  revenues  can  be 
derived. 

Taxes  are  said  never  to  reduce,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  the  rate  of  profit  upon  the  article  taxed  ^ 
but  it  may  reduce  the  consumption  of  the  article 
taxed,  and  therefore  render  it  necessary  to  lay  on 
an  additional  profit,  in  consequence  of  the  falling 
off  or  lessening  of  the  trade,  which  is  generally 
done,  and  this  falls  upon  the  consumer ;  but  if,  in 
any  way,  it  lessen  or  reduce  the  labour  and  indus- 
try of  the  country,  it  must  be  an  evident  evil  to 
society,  which  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  droit  reun^e,  and  droit  de  tol  of  France, 
are  impolitic  and  ufajust  taxes,  although  profitable 
ones.  They  were  most  probably  taken  from  the 
idea  of  the  Alcavala  in  Spain.  The  drcnt  de  tol 
is  a  duty  on  all  the  ne^ssaries  of  life  brought 
into  towns ;  but  on  the  outside  of  the  barriers  fmy 
one  may  drink  wine^  or  have  all  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life,  without  paying  this  tax  upon  them* 
It  therefore  appears  to  be  a  tax  upon  all  those  who 
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choose  to  live  in  towns  in  preference  to  the  coun- 
try, and  may  so  &r  be  servicable,  as  it  may  increase 
the  labour  and  industry  of  the  country.  The  droit 
reun^e  is  a  tax  upon  the  sale»  or  tranfer,  of  all  arti- 
cles or  property  by  wholesale,  however  so  oflen  it 
may  be  transferred.  If  this  tax  existed  in  London, 
where  middle  dealers  and  jobbers  sometimes  trans- 
fer property  and  merchandize  ten  tiroes  a  day,  it 
would  evidently  soon  amount  to  more  than  ten 
times  the  first  cost  of  the  goods.  This  tax  was 
probably  made  to  prevent  such  transactions,  but  it 
cannot  safely  be  applied  without  injury  to  com- 
merce and  trade. 

In  countries  where  people  pay  taxes,  and  where 
they  contribute  largely  to  government,  and  where 
things  are  dear,  they  are  said  to  be  generally  more 
happy  and  more  prosperous  than  where  things  are 
cheap,  and  where  the  people  pay  no  taxes,  because 
necessity  gives  a  spur  to  industry.  People  are  aU 
ways  complaining  of  some  evil  or  other,  either  real 
or  imaginary;  and  perhaps  no  system,  however 
good,  would  render  all  people  happy  and  contented. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  as  much  complaint  when  the 
annual  taxes  of  this  country  amounted  to  only  tea 
millions,  as  now  that  they  amount  to  fifty ;  but  this 
arises  from  the  relative^  means,  for  it  is  as  easy  to 
pay  fifty  millions  as  ten  millions,  if  there  are  pro* 
portionate  means  to  do  it.  Means  often  rise  out  of 
uecessity,  because  it  promotes  energy;  but  there 
most  be  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  to  all  human  effort. 
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beyoad  which  it  cannot  proceed ;  for  labour  cannot 
exceed  its  strength  and  power^  and  although  nec^ 
sity  may  create  invention,  yet  talent  is  not  un- 
bdunded. 

When  the  revolution  began  in  France,  in  the  year 
1789,  the  net  taxes,  received  into  that  treasury, 
amounted  to  about  nineteen  millions  of  pounds  ster. 
ling,  but  the  amount  levied  upon  the  people  was 
said  to  be  nearly  thirty  millions;  the  difference  was 
occasioned  by  the  expensive  mode  of  collection,  or. 
the  farming  of  the  taxes,  like  our  posthorse  duties; 
the  contractors,  no  doubt,  taking  care  to  have  good, 
profit,  and  probably  had  very  large  fees  to  pay  out 
of  it.     These  taxes,  of  thirty  millions,  were  paid  by^ 
a  population  of  about  twenty-five  millions,  who  are 
now  obliged  to  pay  nearly  double  that  amount. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  177^,  ten  millions 
sterling  were  said  to  be  levied  annually  upon  less 
than  eight  millions  of  people,  without  its  being  pOS-  • 
sible  to  say  that  any  particular  orders  of  people 
were  oppressed.  In  1805,  the  taxes  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  levied  upon  a  population  of  about  nine  mil- 
lions, amounted  to  above  thirty-six  millions,  or  four 
pounds  per  head.  The  taxes  have  since  increased 
to  more  than  double  that  amount,  but  are  now  re- 
duced to  about  fifty-four  millions,  to  be  paid  by^^ 
eighteen  millions  of  people,  reckoning  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  together.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
the  people  are  much  relieved  in  regard  to  taxation»- 
and  the  revenue  of  the  next  year  may  probably  in« 
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crease,  by  trade  and  commerce,  so  as  to  exceed  the 
expenditure;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  last 
year's  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  by  fourteen 
mllHons;  a  sum  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  more 
Ihftn  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  revenue,  or. 
inore  than  at  that  time  could  have  been  thought 
possible  to  raise.  • 

•  If  nine  millions  of  people  have  paid  thirty-six 
milltons  of  taxes,  or  four  pounds  per  head,  could 
not  seventy  millions  of  people  pay  two  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  annually,  if  necessary  ?  The  popu- 
lation or  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  taking  in  India 
and  the  colonies,  amount  to  more  than  that  num- 
ber; and,  if  the  taxes  were  fairly  levied,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  sufficient  revenue  might  be  raised,  not 
wily  to  meet  the  present  expenditure,  but  to  reduce 
the  national  debt,  without  the  miserable  resource  of 
taking  to  the  sinking  fund  to  meet  the  present  exi- 
Ifencies;  and  that  the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised, 
vould  not  be  felt  more  than  when  ten  millions  were 
raised  by  eight  millions  of  people.     Of  what  use  can 
:u>lonies  be  to  a  state,  unless  they  can  contribute  to 
ts  support,  or  at  least  to  their  own  protection? 
Vfust  they  not  be  an  incumbrance,  if  they  are  to 
>e'  supported  by  the  parent  state  ?     It  is  like  all 
lominal  splendor,  that  would  produce  more  good 
)y  its  relinquishment  than  by  its  preservation ;  for 
bat  cannot  be  good  which  costs  more  in  the  pro- 
mrement,  or  its  maintenance,  than  it  is  worth  in  its 
enjoyment.    When  colonies  are  an  expence,  rather 
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than  being  productive  to  a  parent  state,  it  is  better 
to  sell  them  their  freedom  than  to  support  them  at 
a  great  expence.  England  gains  more  by  America^ 
at  the  present  time,  than  she  did  when  it  was  a  sub- 
ject country.  A  good  alliance  is  better  than  a  bad 
union,  or  more  intimate  connexion,  to  both  the  pa* 
rent  and  the  subject  countries.  If  countries  caiH 
not  be  united  in  one  common  interest,  they  had 
better  be  separated  as  friends ;  but  if  colonies  are 
properly  united  with  the  parent  state,  or  like  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  for  instance,  they  may  be  of  bene* 
fit  and  support  to  each  other,  but  never  otherwise. 

The  possessions  in  India  may  be  said  to  have  be< 
come  imperium  magnum  in  imperio  paroo ;  and  the 
late  Lord  Clive  declared,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  might  have  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  a 
greater  empire  than  that  of  England.  Is  there 
then  not  room  for  something  to  be  done,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  relieve  the  burdens  of  this  country,  and  to 
make  both  countries  more  happy,  and  yet  preserve 
the  trade  and  render  it  more  flourishing  ?  Whilst 
the  India  Company  were  traders,  and  not  princes, 
they  were  said  to  manage  their  trade  successfully, 
and  were  able  to  pay  from  their  profits  a  moderate 
dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  their  stock;  since 
they  have  become  sovereigns,  with  millions  of  re- 
venue,  they  have  been  obliged  to  beg  assistance 
from  government,  to  keep  them  from  bankruptcy. 

The  annual  imports  of  the  East  India  Company, 
previous  to  the  year  1783^  are  said  never  to  have 
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3eded  JC I, iOOfiOO.  They  have  since  risen  to 
»000,000;  and,  on  an  average,  amount  to  about 
000,000.  Their  territorial  revenue  amounts  to 
It  «£I0,000«000;  yet  their  debts  have  accumu- 
i  to  ^20,000,000  in  India,  besides  an  increase 
ock  at  home ;  that  is,  money  borrowed  on  an 
nented  number  of  shares.  The  East  India 
ipany,  upon  the  redemption  of  their  funds,  and 
Bxpiration  of  their  exclusive  privileges^  have  a 
k»  by  their  charter,  to  continue  a  corporation 
I  a  joint  stock,  and  to  trade  in  their  corporate 
i«ity,  to  the  East  Indies,  in  common  with  the 
of  their  fellow  subjects.  Private  trade  is  now 
ved  with  India,  but  under  immense  shackles 
disadvantages,  and  is  confined  to  very  few  per- 
i.  If  the  India  Company  should  never,  by  their 
lament,  have  the  means  of  redeeming  their 
Is  and  debt,  is  the  trade  of  this  country  always 
9  suffering  by  it  ?  And  is  the  government  of  this 
itry  always  to  lose,  on  that  account,  the  immense 
Que  and  benefit  which  that  invaluable  country 
Id  afford  ?  The  India  Company  have  long  had 
or  and  time  sufficient  to  exercise  their  skill  and 
agement,  and  it  is  now  time  that  government 
the  country  should  participate  in  the  advan- 
s  which  have  been  wantonly  given  away.  In- 
ould,  and  should,  be  made  a  source  of  abundant 
f  and  benefit  to  this  country ;  and  better  for 
mment  to  obtain  it,  upon  any  terms  and  con* 
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diiionsj  than  to  be  deprived  of  a  mine  which  will 
never  be  explored  by  its  present  proprietors. 

It  is  certain  that  none  but  great  capitalists  coold 
enter  into  that  trade,  if  there  vt^ere  no  other  impedi- 
ments ;  but  if  small  joint*stock  companies  were 
allowed  to  enter  into  that  trade,  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  to  what  amount  it  might  be  extended,  or 
to  what  amount  the  duties  arising  therefrom  would 
accrue  to  government.  No  person  can  now  setde 
in  India,  as  a  free  trader,  without  licence;  but. by  a 
free  trade  to  India  and  the  colonies,  and  by  iayiog 
a  duty  there  on  all  imports,  (and  exports  by  foreign 
vessels)  an  immense  revenue  might  be  raised,  to 
the  equitable  relief  of  both  countries.  Or  why 
could  not  a  union  be  formed,  of  the  united  empire 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  settlements, 
similar  to  the  union  of  Ireland,  the  happy  effects 
of  which  are  already  seen,  and  will  in  time  be  more 
apparent?  Under  the  government  of  the  Indian 
princesj  the  property  of  the  subject  is  always  at 
the  disposal  of  the  prince,  consequently  there  is 
no  protection  for  the  subject  or  his  property ;  in 
consequence  of  which  immense  tribes  of  Indians 
have  taken  shelter  under  the  British  constitution  4n 
India,  so  that  the  whole  population,  of  British  sub- 
jects in  India  now  amounts  to  at  least  fifty  millions. 
It  appears  natural  that  every  person,  who  puts  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  that  government  which  is 
best  for  his  security  and  interest,  should  contribute 
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his  proportion,  according  to  his  means,  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  governtnent. 

When  a  country  has  contracted  great  debts,  it 
mtist  either  have  the  meaus  and  resources  to  dis- 
charge them,  or  it  mnst  become  a  bankrupt  state. 
Bot  no  means  can  be  unlimited,  and  a  state  which 
is  capable  of  great  exertions  at  the  present  mo- 
ment,  may,  bj^  some  unforeseen  accident,  the  re- 
newal of  uncertain  and  expensive  war,  or  other 
circumstances,  be  so  weakened  in  time  as  not  to  be 
able  to  use  those  exertions,  and  may  not  always 
have  the  same  resources.     The  present  state  of 
Great  Britain  requires  no  ordinary  exertion,  as  well 
as  cautious '  proceedings ;  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  not  be  omitted,  but  be  taken  in  time. 
.   It  is  common  to  hear  fundholders  remark,  that 
the  national  debt  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
country ;  for,  if  it  were  paid  off,  what  should  they 
do  with  their  money  ?     But  it  may  be  asked  them, 
if  the  whole  capital  of  the  country  were  absorbed 
in  that  debt,  and  that  none  were  left  for  the  sup- 
port of  industry,  how  would  the  taxes  be  paid,  and 
how  would  they  receive  their  interest;  and  if,  by 
chance,  a  renewal  of  war  should  double  the  debt, 
what  then  would  become  of  their  capital  ?  **  When 
Mipital  predominates,  industry  prevails;  when  re- 
reaue,  idleness;"  every  increase  or  diminution  of 
capital  therefore  naturally  tends  to  increase  or  di- 
imnish  the  national  industry,  and  of  course  the 
aationai  resources ;  but  every  one  reasousJu  money 
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matters,  as  weU  as  in  most  things,  according  as  it 
suits  his  views  and  interest.  Ministers,  however, 
do  wrong  when  they  consult  or  regard  a  particular 
set  of  men,  upon  subjects  in  which  they  are  infe- 
rested,  for  they  will  naturally  bend  to  their  own 
private  views  and  interest.  It  must  certainly  be 
better  that  taxes  should  be  raised  by  any  means,  to 
reduce  the  national  debt,  than  that  it  should  hang 
like  a  millstone  about  our  necks,  which  must,  in  some 
time  or  other,  crush  us  by  its  ponderous  weight 
The  way  which  has  lately  been  recommended  to 
make  men  industrious  is,  to  increase  their  wants, 
and  if  this  expedient  would  prove  effectual,  cer- 
taiply  no  time  could  be  more  favourable  than  the 
present. 

When  dangers  are  foreseen,  a  degree  of  caution 
should  be  used  in  time,  which  would  be  adequate 
to  the  power  of  checking  them  or  preventing  them. 
Financial  subjects  are,  therefore,  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  present  politics.  The  propor* 
tion  of  revenue  to  expenditure,  and  the  meam  by 
which  the  revenue  is  to  be  raised,  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  individual,  as  well  as  the 
public,  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  for,  ultimately, 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  maintain  not  only  its 
rank  and  independence,  but  its  vital  existence,  must 
become  a  financial  question.  It  is  therefore  neces* 
sary  that  revenue  and  expenditure  should  be  ptit 
upon  such  a  footing  as  to*  maintain  their  natund 
and  relative  proportions.   Hitherto,  any  temporary 
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balance  has  only  been  made  by  means  which  have 
idd^d  to  the  difficulty  of  any  final  delivefaiice« 
It  18  said,  that  means  are  to  be  used  for  restoring 
the  equilibrium  of  1792,  by  reducing  the  army  to 
a  peace  establishment,  and  that  the  expenditure  is 
to  be  brought  down  to  forty-eight  millions.  The 
revenue  is  estimated  at  fifty-two  millions;  but  upon 
wbat  data  such  a  calculation  can  be  formed,  it  i« 
difficult  to  conceive.  The  permanent  sources  pro- 
4mced  last  year  something  more  than  fifty  millions, 
mod  their  amount  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
was  less  than  twelve  millions;  therefore,  the  esti* 
mate  for  the  ensuing  year  would  be  rated  high  at 
forty-eight  millions.  But,  supposing  it,  with  such 
taxes  as  have  not  yet  been  rendered  permanent,  to 
amount  to  fifty- two  millions,  what  can  render  it 
adequate  to  the  present  expenditure  of  fifty-eigtit 
miUions  i  A  part  of  the  sinking  fund,  they  say^ 
mtty  be  taken  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  the 
public  may  have  had  pain  enough  in  looking  at 
their  present  financial  situation,  to  find  some  relief 
even  in  the  prospect  of  this  remedy. 

The  income  of  the  sinking  fund  is  now  some- 
thing more  than  fifteen  millions  a  year,  and  if  its 
progress  were  uninterrupted  for  a  few  years  longer^ 
it  would  reach  the  point  which,  according  to  the 
plan  of  its  founder,  would  end  in  the  extinction  of 
taxes,  and  place  the  country  in  such  a  state  of 
security  as  nothing  could  endanger  or  destroy. 
It  has>  however,  been  long  apparent  that,  with 
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every  effort  to  the  reduction  of  expenditure  parlia* 
ment  could  insist  upon,  it  has  constantly  exceeded 
the  amount  of  the  revenue.  It  is  therefore  useless 
to  save  with  one  hand  and  be  profuse  with  the  other; 
and  if  government  take  from  the  sinking  fund,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  although  it  seems  easy  to 
guess,  where  the  mischief  will  end.  It  is  like  break- 
ing the  snow-ball,  which  afterwards,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, will  most  likely  dissolve. 

Unless  the  revenue  of  a  country  can  be  made  to 
exceed  the  expenditure,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
finances  of  a  country  can  be  placed  on  that  firm 
stability  which  would  secure  its  safety  against 
future  contingencies.  Economy  is  always  neces- 
sary, and  so  is  revenue;  but  economy  may  be  carried 
too  far,  if  it  check  national  industry.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  government  to  support  national  industry 
at  almost  any  expence,  for  it  is  from  this  source 
alone  that  large  revenues  can  be  derived.  Where 
productive  industry  is  flourishing,  the  weight  of 
taxes  is  little  felt,  if  properly  proportioned  among 
the  people ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  and 
the  country,  that  the  revenue  should  always  be 
greater  than  the  expenditure,  when  it  is  possible, 
in  order  to  provide  against  future  contingencies ; 
for  without  it  a  country  can  never  support  its  dig- 
nity or  be  in  safety.  Its  weakness,  in  this  point, 
will  always  be  taken  advantage  of  by  its  enemies, 
and  bring  on,  by  the  slightest  pretext,  expensive 
wars^  wluch.  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 
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A  country,  free  of  debt  and  powerful  in  resources, 
will  always  have  superior  advantages  in  commerce, 
consequence,  add  connexion  with  foreign  powers. 

According  to  the  history  of  the  public  debt  and 
revenue  of  this  kingdom,  from  the  time  we  had  first 
recourse  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  fund* 
hig,  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  in  time  of 
peace,  has  never  borne  any  proportion  to  its  accu- 
mulation in  time  of  war.  It  was  by  the  war,  which 
began  in  1668,  and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  in  1697}  that  the  foundation  of  the  present 
enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  first  laid.  On 
the  31st  of  December,  1697>  the  public  debts  of 
Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to 
£9\,5l5i7M.  A  great  part  of  those  debts  had 
been  contracted  upon  short  anticipations  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  some  part  upon  aiinuities  for 
lives;  so  that  before  the  31st  of  December,  1701, 
or  less  than  four  years,  those  had  been  partly  paid 
off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public  the  sum  of 
^£"5,121,041;  a  greater  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  than  has  ever  been  produced  since  that  periodj 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  remaining  debt^ 
therefore,  amounted  to  only  «£  16,394,701. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which  was 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  public 
debts  were  still  more  accumulated*  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1714,  they  amounted  to  ^33,681,076. 
The  subscription  into  the  South  Sea  fund,  of  the 
short  and  long  annuities^  increased  the  amount  of 
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the  public  debt,  so  that,  oq  the  S  1st  of  December, 
J72a>  it  amoonted  to  £66,9S%,d7^  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt  began  in  17S3,  and  wait  oa  so 
alowlj,  that  on  the  S  1st  of  December,  1739»  during 
seventeen  years  of  profound  peace,  the  whole  sum 
paid  off  was  no  more  than  j^,S98,354.  The  ca- 
pital of  the  public  debt  then  remaining  amounted 
fao  j6^46,9M,6a3. 

The  Spanish  war,  which  began  in  17S9»  and  the 
French  war  which  soon  followed,  occasioned  a  fur- 
ther increase  of  the  debt,  which  on  the  Slst  of 
December,  1748,  after  the  war  bad  been  concluded 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix*la-Chapelle,  amounted  to 
jf76,S9Sy913.  The  most  profound  peace  of  seven- 
teen years  had,  therefore,  only  reduced  the  national 
debt  J0$^iij5SA ;  a  war  of  less  than  nine  years 
incseased  it  j£d  1,338,689.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Pelbam,  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt  was  reduced^  or  at  least  measures  were  taken 
lor  reducing  it,  from  four  to  three  per  cent^  the 
sinking  fund  waa  increased,  and  some  part  of  the 
public  debt  was  paid  off. 

In  l7SSf  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
the  funded  debt  of  Grreat  Britain  amountad  to 
i:7i,S89^673.  On  the  6%h  of  January,  176%  at 
the  conclusiou  of  the  peace,  the  funded  debt 
amounted  to  <£  182,603,336.  The  unfunded  debt 
was  also  stated  at\£l3»9ft7^9;  but  the  expence 
iiccasiQiied  by  the  waf  didi  not  end  witb  ita  eondu- 
non  by  peace,  aa  HMti  though  on  tlie5tti  of  io^- 
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IM,  the  fiioded  debt  was  increased,  pardjr 
'  loan,  and  pardy  by  funding  a  part  <rfthe 
debt,  to  i^l29>^86,789.  There  still  re^ 
according  to  the  wellMnfonned  author  of 
liderations  on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of 
ritain,   an  unfunded    debt,    which    was 

0  account  in  that  and  the  following  year, 
5,017-  In  1764,  therefore,  the  public 
Sreat  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded  to- 
uoiounted,  according  to  that  author,  to 
6,807.    The  annuities  for  Hires  too,  which 

granted  as  premiums  to  the  subscribers 
m  loans  in  17^7»  estimated  at  fourteen 
trohase,  were  valued  at  £VJiJSQO ;  and 
ties,  for  long  terms  of  years,  granted  as 

1  likewise  in  1761  and  l76fl,  estimated  at 
r?en  and  a  half  years  purchaoe,  were 
jC6,826,87ff.  Thus,  during  a  peace  of 
en  years  continuance,  the  prudent  adni»- 

of  Mr.  Pelham  was  not  able  to  pay  off 
bt  of  six  millions ;  during  a  war  of  near- 
ne  period  of  time,  a  new  debt,  of  more 
Dty-five  millions,  was  contracted. 
I  £th  of  January,  1 77£>  the  funded  debt  of 
ritain  amounted  to  ^184,996,086;  the 

debt,  exclusive  of  a  large  civil  list  debt, 
1  to  «£4, 150,236;  making  together 
S,S22.  According  to  this  account,  the 
It  paid  off,  daring  eleven  years  of  profound 
nounted  only  to  X  10,4 15,474*,  and  ei^eiiv 
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this  small  reduction  of  debt  was  not  all  iqade  from 
•the  savings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state; 
several  extraneous  sums,  altogether  ibdependent  of 
ttiat  ordinary  revenue,  contributed  towards  it 
Among  these  were,  an  additional  shilling  in  the 
pound,  land  tax,  for  three  years;  two  naiiliooE 
received  from  the  East  India  Company,  as  iadem- 
niQcation  for  their  territorial  acquisitions ;  and;  one 
-hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  received  frodi 
the  Bank,  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter*.  To 
these  may  be  added,  several  other  sums  which,  .as 
as  they  arose  out  of  the  war,  should  be  deducted 
from  the  expence  of  it,  namely,  <£690,449»  the 
produce  of  French  prizes ;  «£670,000,  composition 
for  French  prisoners;  and,  J£95f500,  produced 
from  the  sale  6f  ceded  islands  ;  making  together,  a 
total  c£ 1 9455,949-  This  sum,  with  other  savings 
and  means,  of  the  same  kind,  amounted  to  more 
than  five  millions ;  so  that  the  whole  debt  paid  otf 
during  eleven  years  of  peace,  out  of  the  savings  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state,  did  not  amount, 
upon  an  average,  to  more  than  half  a  million  a 
year.  The  sinking  fund,  however,  was  coosiderabljr 
augmented  during  that  peace,  by  the  debt  wbicb 
was  paid  off,  by  the  reduction  of  the  redeemable 
four  p€fr  cents  to  three   per  cents,   and  by  the 

*  The  Bank  proprietors  then  paid  one  hundred  and  ten  thovaiKi 
pounds  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  and  now  receive  three  wA* 
lions  a  year  for  doing  the  public  business ;  Uierefore,  it  was  aoi^ 
well  spent  by  them. 
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Quary*  1764,  the  fuoded  debt  was  increased,  parti jr 
by  a  new  loan,  and  pardy  by  funding  a  part  of  the 
nnfimded  debt,  to  «£129>586,789.  There  still  w^ 
mained,  according  to  the  well-informed  author  of 
the  Considerations  on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of 
Gfeat  Britain,  an  unfunded  debt,  which  was 
brooght  to  account  in  that  and  the  following  year, 
of  jf  9,97^*017.  In  1764,  therefore,  the  pubtic 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded  to- 
gether, amounted,  according  to  that  author,  to 
^ld9>5 16,807.  The  annuities  for  Hires  too,  which 
had  been  granted  as  premiums  to  the  subscribers 
to  the  new  loans  in  17^7»  estimated  at  fourteen 
years  purchase,  were  valued  at  £imj500 ;  and 
the  annuities,  for  long  terms  of  years,  granted  as 
premiums  likewise  in  1761  and  l76i,  estimated  at 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  years  purchace,  were 
valued  at  ^6,826,87<5.  Thus,  during  a  peace  of 
about  seven  years  continuance,  the  prudent  admih 
nistration  of  Mr.  Pelham  was  not  able  to  pay  off 
an  old  debt  of  six  millions ;  during  a  war  of  neas- 
ly  the  same  period  of  time,  a  new  debt,  of  more 
than  seventy- five  millions,  was  contracted. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1 77^,  the  funded  debt  of 
Grant  Britain  amounted  to  j^l84,996,086;  the 
unfunded  debt,  exclusive  of  a  large  civil  list  debt» 
amounted  to  «£4,150,S36s  making  together 
jClS9fl46tS2S.  According  to  this  account,  the 
whole  debt  paid  off»  daring  eleven  years  of  profound 
peace,  amounted  only  to  jf  10,415,474;  and  even 
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this  small  reduction  of  debt  was  not  all  made  (roni 
•the  sayiogs.oiit  of  the  ordinary  revenne  of  the  stated 
^several  extraneous  sums,  altogether  ibdependent  of 
tliat  ordinary  revenue,  contributed  towards  it. 
Among  these  were,  an  additional  shilling  in  the 
pound,  land  tax,  for  three  years;  two  miliiods 
received  from  the  East  India  Company,  as  indem- 
niQcation  for  their  territorial  acquisilions ;  and;  one 
•hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  received  from 
the  Bank,  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter*.  To 
these  may  be  added,  several  other  suras  which,  as 
as  they  arose  out  of  the  war,  should  be  deducted 
from  the  expence  of  it,  namely,  «£690,449,  the 
produce  of  French  prizes;  jC670,000,  composition 
for  French  prisoners;  and,  c£*95,500,  produced 
from  the  sale  bf  ceded  islands  ;  making  together,  a 
total  <^1,455,949.  This  sum,  with  other  savings 
and  means,  of  the  same  kind,  amounted  to  more 
than  five  millions ;  so  that  the  whole  debt  paid  oil 
during  eleven  years  of  peace,  out  of  the  savings  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state,  did  not  amount, 
upon  an  average,  to  more  than  half  a  million  a 
year.  The  sinking  fund,  however,  was  considerably 
augmented  during  that  peace,  by  the  debt  which 
was  paid  offt  by  the  reduction  of  the  redeemable 
four  p^r  cents  to  three  per  cents,  and  by  the 

*  The  Bank  proprietors  then  paid  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  and  now  receive  three  mil- 
lions a  year  for  doing  the  public  business ;  Ihereforei  it  was  moneV 
well  spent  by  them. 
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unnaities  which  had  fa^llen  in ;  anc)  it  was  supposed, . 
at  that  time,  that,  if  peace  l)ad  continued,  a  mil* 
lion  annually  might  have  been  spared  out  of  it,  in 
discharge  of  the  debt. 

Then  came  on  the  American  war,  and  at  this, 
time  it  was  declared  and  generally  belived,  that 
the  country  could  not  support  itself  for  seven  years.. 
However,  it  did  support  itself,  and  added  to  the 
public  debt  more  tbanone  hundred  millions;  so 
that,  during  a  peace  of  eleven  years,  little  niore 
than  ten  millions  of  debt  was  paid  off;  during  a 
war  of  seven  years,  an  additional  debt  of  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  was  contracted.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  it  was  stated 
by  one  author,  that  it  would  be  altogether  chimeri* 
cal  to  expect  that  the  public  debt  should  ever  be 
completely  discharged,  by  any  savings  which 
were  likely  to  be  made  from  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  that  time;  and  it  appears  that  he  was  right,  for 
there  have  been  no  proofs  shown  to  the  contrary ; 
and  it  would  have  required  a  hundred  years  of  pro- 
found peace  to  have  accomplished  it ;  instead  of 
which,  seven  years  from  that  period,  involved  the 
country  in  an  additional  debt,  which  would  have 
required  another  hundred  years  to  discharge  it  by 
the  same  means. 

,  Another  author,  at  that  time,  represented  the 
public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of 
Europe,  particularly. those  of  England,  as  the  ac- 
cmnulatioD  of  a  great  capital,  superadded  to  the 
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Other  capital  of  the  country,  "by  means  of  which 
its  trade  was  extended,  its  manufactoresiBiiltiplied, 
and  its  lands  cultivated  and  improved,  much  Jie^ 
yond  what  they  could  have  been  by  means  <^ihit 
other  capital  only.  This  author  is  not  named,  but 
he  was  highly  condemned,  at  that  time,  for  tfie 
opinion  he  had  delivered  upon  the  subject.  How- 
ever, time  has  shown,  that  he  also  was  perfiectly 
right ;  for  as  our  necessities  have  increasedy  so  hat» 
Our  means.  Who  oould  have  believed,  except  thv 
unknown  author,  in  the  year  177^f  when  the  coun- 
try was  considered  to  be  undone,  that  the  giovern- 
ment  of  the  country  could  increase  the  public 
debt  six  hundred  millions  more  than  it  was  at  idiat 
time;  that  they  could  have  the  credit  to  borrow 
such  a  sum,  or  that  the  people  oould  have  the 
means  or  possibility  of  furnishing  it  f  The  proof 
is,  that  the  industry  of  the  country  must  have  ra^ 
pidly  increased  the  capital  of  the  country,  during^ 
the  war,  otherwise  this  immense  sum  couU  not 
have  been  raised. 

What  would  the  desponding  writers  of  1775  now 
say  of  paying  off  the  public  debt }  If  some  wn^ 
ters  are  correct  and  can  prove,  as  they  assert,  that 
the  public  debt  promotes  indistty,  it  wouM^  peiN 
haps,  be  best  never  to  pay  it  off;  which  agrees 
with  the  sentiments  of  most  of  the  stochholders, 
and  people  of  this  country  who  feel  the  adwintayf 
of  possessing  stock  and  paying  no  taxes;  but  those 
who  do  not  Kke  taxas  ai^  yet  are  oUigeA  to  pagr 
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UieiD>  are,  most  likdj,  ci  a  different  opinioo*  Moot 
peo|ile  like  atook,  iad  few  like  taxei  s  it  ia  there* 
foi^  no  wonder  that  most  people^  who  hare  thtf 
jmmas,  rest  their  property  in  the  former^  which 
sfema  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  latter  /  but  there 
seems  to  be  something  wrong  in  this  system,  which 
does  nor  bear  equally  on  all  classes  of  people.  It  is 
a  kind  of  political  bribe  against  the  industry  of  the 
eoontry ;  or  saying,  in  other  words,  if  you  will 
lend  government  your  money,  you  shall  not  be 
taxed ;  but  if  you  lend  it  to  other  people,  you  must 
expect  to  pay  taxes. 

It  is  said,  that  stockholders  are  the  most  saving 
pec^le  in  the  world,  and  that  at  least  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  dividends  is  employed  in  purchasing 
new  stock.    How  far  this  is  true,  may  be  difficult 
to  determine,,  but  it  appears  very  natural ;  fw 
when  a  person  begins  to  save,  he  generally  gets  the 
habit  of  saving  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  when  he 
begins  to  be  extravagant,  this  disposition  also  in^ 
creases ;  thus  fortunes,  as  well  as  stocks,  or  private 
as  well  as  public  funds,  are  found  to  rise  and  falL 
Where  the  funds  do  not  take  from  the  capital, 
wfaieh  should  be  employed  in  the  prodnctive  in- 
dwiry  <tf  the  country,  they  serve  at  a  saving  bank, 
lo  receive  the  produce  of  surplus  labour,  and  to 
maintain  others  in  idleness;  but,  if  they  receive 
what  could  be  better  employed  in  productive  m«* 
dostiy,  it  must  be  injurious  to  society,  though  very 
coovmiient  to  soom  individuals. 
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If  the  public  debt  were  not  so  much  roouey 
flunk,  it  might  be  said  to  be  of  benefit  to  society  i 
but  it  is  so  much  money  lost  or  expended,  and  is 
no  where  to  be  found  in  any  tangible  shape  or  com? 
modity,  that  can  be  converted  again  into  money. 
It  is  the  produce  of  labour  which  has  been  cpn* 
flumed,  and  can  only  be  made  up  by  further  efforts 
of  industry. 

■  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  possibly  be  shown 
that  the  capital,  which  has  been  advanced  to  go- 
vernment, has  been  productive  of  any  good  is,  that 
it  has  preserved  its  being,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
papital  lasted,  a  .great  part  of  it  was  employed  in 
promoting  industry ;  but  the  greater  part,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  was  employed  in  unproductive  pursuits 
and  perishable  articles,  and  distributed  among  ua- 
productive  people;  therefore,  such  part  must  na^ 
turally  be  lost.  It  may,  however,  have  placed  the 
country  in  that  situation,  and  afforded  that  demand 
for  labour  and  encouragement  to  industry,  which, 
otherwise,  would  never  have  existed;  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt,  show  that  the  profits  upon  the  productive 
labour,  which  it  has  employed,  must  have  been 
yery  great,  otherwise  the  country  could  never  have 
thrived,  or  been  supported. 

If  war  can  be  said  to  be  necessary,  indispensible, 
or  unavoidable,  to  preserve  a  state  and  better  it  for 
posted ty^  it  seems  just  that  posterity  should  bear 
^  part  of  the  burthen  of  debt  occasioned  by  it;  and. 
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therefore,  it  might  be  said  not  to  be  just,  that  the 
same  generation  which  fought  the  battles,  to  pre- 
serve the  country,  should  pay  all  the  expencet 
Uttending  it;  but  it  is  the  -business  of  the  same 
generation  to  put  the  debt  in  a  train  of  reduction, 
in  order  to  make  things  better,  instead  of  worse, 
lest  fresh  evils  should  arise  in  their  own  times,  or 
that  they  may  begin  the  great  work  when  it  is  too 
late  to  accomplish  it 

The  want  of  frugality  and  provident  means,  in 
time  of  peace,  imposes  the  necessity  of  contracting 
debt  in  time  of  war,  and  the  first  consideration 
should  be  to  know  how  to  discharge  that  debt  upon 
the.  return  of  peace.  If  a  heavy  debt  remain, 
without  the  means  of  discharging  it,  it  not  only 
absorbs  the  capital  which  should  be  employed  in 
productive  industry,  in  time  of  peace,  but  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  doubled  or  increased,  upon  a  re* 
newal  of  war.  No  country  can  be  said  to  be  free 
or  independent,  that  is  loaded  with  a  ponderous 
debt.  It  renders  the  government  feeble,  timid,  and 
incapable  of  supporting  its  true  dignity.  No  indi- 
vidual, who  is  greatly  in  debt,  can  be  said  to  be 
independent  or  happy;  nor  can  a  government  be 
secure  in  such  a  case  more  than  an  individual.  It 
is  a  weak  point  which  its  enemies  will  always  know 
how  to  attack.  If  the  debt  be  so  enormous,  that 
the  whole  capital  of  the  nation  is  barely  sufficient 
to  discharge  it,  it  must  .plainly  appear,  that  if  the 
capital  be  taken  for  that  purpose,  there  will  be 
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nothing  left  for  the  rapport  of  indmltry^  which  w 
the  only  safe  way  by  which  the  debt  oan  be 
disoharged,  and  the  oonotry  flouriih* 

There  is  no  system  so  bad»  to  relieve  difficoltieSr 
as  that  of  borrowing ;  the  best  way  to  eflfect  it  is 
certainly  by  saring ;  bat  there  must  be  some  fimd 
to  begin  with,  and  that  fund  must  be  inviolaUy 
employed  for  that  purpose,  otherwise  the  obyecl 
can  never  be  attained.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
where  governments  have  a  great  facility  in  borrow- 
ing, they  have  no  great  disposition  for  saving.  The 
law*of  usury  does  not  apply  to  them,  and,  there-' 
fore,  they  are  almost  sure  to  borrow  upon  some 
terms  or  other,  and  if  they  never  intend  to  pay,  it 
signifies  very  little  upon  what  terma  they  borroWf 
or  how  their  wants  are  supplied ;  bnt^  if  they 
intend  to  pay,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  con^ 
sider  upon  what  terms  they  borrow,  how  they  em^ 
ploy  the  funds,  and  upon  what  terms  they  intend 
to  discharge  the  debt 

The  major  part  of  the  national  debt,  of  thie 
country,  was  borrowed,  or  contracted,  when  duee 
per  cent  consols  were  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  and 
if  that  debt  be  now  paid  off,  when  three  per  cents 
are  near  eighty,  it  is  evident  that,  for  every  him- 
dred  pounds  borrowed,  there  must  be  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  pay  it  off,  upon  those 
terms;  and  the  more  that  is  paid  off,  the  higher  will 
be  the  stock,  and  the  more  money  will  still  b^  re* 
qiiiied  to  dischwge  ^e  romaimig  debt.    Thus  it  it 
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that  borroweri^  owing  to  dne  contiBgency  or 
Motbtr,  are  nertv  known  to  pay  only  the  commoa 
rale  of  interest;  and  they. never  know  what  they 
haire  to  pay  in  capital  and  expencet  until  the  debt 
ii  discharged.  A  man,  out  of  his  savings,  may 
pvycff  a  debt  almost  upon  any  terms,  if  he  have  the 
aeaos  of  saving;  but  if  his  estate  should  be  mort* 
gaged  to  the  full  value,  he  will  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  pay  off  the  debt  and  save  his  estate,  un- 
1cm  he  can  find  out  new  sources  of  accumulation 
and  revenue,  which  may  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  same  rule  may  be  applied  to  states  and 
national  incumbrances. 

The  reason  why  money  is  so  easily  borrowed  by 
tiie  government  of  this  country,  is  obviously  owing 
to  Ihe  perfect  justice  of  its  laws  and  constitution. 
In  those  barbarous  states,  where  the  property  ci  the 
individual  is  always  subject  to  the  use  or  disposal 
of  a  tyrannical  and  despotic  sovereign,  borrowing 
is  out  of  the  question.  No  one  will  borrow,  if  be 
can  command  money,  with  impunity,  upon  other 
terms;  and  no  man  will  lend  money  when  he  ie 
sote  never  to  be  paid;  but  the  temptation  of 
profit  and  intm'est  often  induces  people  to  run^ 
risks  with  capital. 

In  England,  however,  the  lender  is  always  sure 
of  his  interest,  as  kmg  as  the  govermnent  is  aUe  to 
f^y  ity  or  that  the  people  can  enable  them  to  pay 
it ;  apd  if  he  want  his  capital,  he  tan  always  have 
it  at  an  hoar's  notice.    The  Britisli  funds  ate. 
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thereforCj  a  national  banking  concern,  or  paritter* 
ship,  in  which  the  ministers  and  goyernment  are 
the  acting  partners;  and,  whilst  the  subscribers  to 
this  joint  stock  company  are  content  with  the 
management  of  the  acting,  partners,  they  will  ad- 
vance the  whole  of  their  capital  to  the  concern, 
and  will  support  it  to  the  utmost ;  but  should  it  be 

found  otherwise,  and  that  the  skill  and  responsibi- 

* 

lity  of  the  acting  managers  should  become  ques- 
tionable, every  one  that  can,  will  withdraw  from, 
the  concern,  and  the  rest  will  be  left  to  becoiqe 
bankrupts.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon,  the 
prudent  conduct  and  ability  of  the  acting  mana* 
gers  of  this  great  concern ;  that  they  not  only 
provide  the  interest,,  but  secure  the  capital  to  the 
society,  and  that  this  be  done  with  due  care,  and 
in  due  time;  which  can  pever  be,  unless  there- 
venue  is  at  least  equal  to  the  expenditure. 

Comparisons  between  the  relative  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  countries  may  be  condemned  by. 
party  or  prejudiced  feeling;  but  what  system  of 
improvement,  that  can  be  given  in  words,  will  be 
half  so  effectual  as  that  which  can  be  supported  by 
existing  proofs  of  comparison  and  example?  If 
men  are  too  proud  to  attend  to  the  example  and 
experience  of  others,  they  have  generally  the  mis- 
fortune to  fail  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  judg* 
ment.  The  message  of  Mr.  Munroe,  President  oi 
the  United  States,  to  both  houses  of  Congress 
exhibits  a  picture  of  the  uncommon  felicity  of  that 
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country,  which  might  be  eqaalled  by  all  others,  if 
pursued  upon  the  same  system ;  for  Providence  is 
^ually  bountiful  to  all  who  deserve  it;  and,  what- 
tfver  might  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fault  of 
men,  and  not  the  partial  goodness  of  their  Creator, 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  miseries  of  human  life. 

"  At  no  period  of  our  political  existence,''  says 
Mr.  Munroe,  <*  had  we  so  much  cause  to  felicitate 
ourselves,  at  the  prosperous  and  happy  condition 
pf  our  country,  as  at  present.  The  abundant  fruits 
of  the  earth  have  filled  it  with  plenty*  An  exten- 
sive and  profitable  commerce  has  greatly  augment- 
cur  revenue.  Our  public  credit  has  attained  an 
Extraordinary  elevation.  Our  free  government, 
founded  on  the  interest  and  affections  of  the  people, 
fahs  gained,  and  is  still  gaining,  strength.  Local 
jtolousies  are  rapidly  yielding  to  more  generous, 
enlarged,  and  enlightened  views  of  national  policy. 
The  revenue  of  last  year,  principally  arising  from 
duties,  amounted  to  twenty-four  millions  and  five 
.hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  annual  permanent 
expenditure,  for  the  support  of  the  civil  govern- 
l!nent,  and  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  as  now  esta- 
blished by  law,  amounts  to  eleven  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  for  the  sinking  fund 
ten  millions,  making  in  the  wliole  twenty-one  mil- 
lions eight  hundred  thousand  dollars;  thus  leaving 
an  excess  of  revenue,  beyond  the  expenditure,  of 
two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclu- 
sive of  the  balance  estimated  to  be  in  the  treasury. 
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ou  the  Ut  of  JaDoarjr,  1818."    After  statuig  th«t 
the  revenue  arising  from  imports  and  tonnagOi  and 
the  lale  of  public  lands,  would  be  folly  adeqoalaip 
the  support  of.  the  civil  government,  the  mililaff 
acid  mural  establishments^  the  payment  of  the  inls^ 
est  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  eztii^iahmeot  of 
it  at  the  tioMs  anthorised,  without  the  aid  of  theia- 
temal  tana,  he  vecommends  their  repeal.    To  w- 
pose  taxes^  in  times  of  necessity  is  the  datf  if 
legislators,  and  it  is  also  their  duty  to  relieve-  the 
people  from  taxes,  whenever  it  is  in  their  power. 

It  is  evident  that  England,  in  the  mosfe  piofomi 
peace,  must  raise  at  least  sixty-six  millionaof  pooaii 
sterling,  in  taxes,  to  maintain  her  establishmtalB 
and  pay  the  interest  of  her  debt,  witb  the  provisioft 
made  for  discharging  it,  unless  that  provisaov  he 
stof^ed,  and  the  only  means  be  taken  from  the  tak- 
ing fvnd  which  can  save  the  countiry  ^  fbr  on  this 
alone  it  must  dbpend,  whether  the  countiy  ie  ta  he 
saved  or  completely  ruined.  No  other  means  will 
eflfect  eithi^r.  France  must  likewise  draw  from  her 
people,  fbr  at  least  some  years  to  come,  near  one 
ibousand  millions  of  francs,  or  upwards  of  for^  mil- 
lions sterling,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  expeoditore  of  Finnce,  fbr  1817,  wm   974,000,000  fhnct. 
Reveime ^...  753,000,000 

l>eficit 234^000,000. 

Bjr  the  sUteneate  of  the  finaace  ministec  of 
Spain*  the  wppUes  aeccamry  for  the  year  18 17 
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■0t  exceed  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  millions. of 
iMls»  or  between  seven  and  eight  millions  sterling ; 
thmfere^  although  Spain  has  suffered  so  much  by 
thb  war,  jret  it  do^  not  appear  that  she  has  been 
involved  in  debt  by  it,  like  the  other  belligerent 
powers;  but)  notwithstanding  this,  Spain  is  so 
feeble  in  her  resources,  that  her  vales  reales,  or  go- 
vernment paper,  is  at  a  discount  of  near  eighty 
firr  cent;  but  it  is  evident  that,  under  just  regula- 
tioM,  and  proper  encouragement  to  industry,  such 
a  fine  country  as  Spain,  under  such  circumstances, 
auMt  have  eminent  advantages  over  other  parts  of 
Bwope.  Debts  are  therefore  relative  and  compar 
Mtive,  depending  entirely  upon  the  means  to  dis- 
dttut^  them ;  and  revenue  is  not  governed  by  the 
amonnt,  but  by  the  expenditure. 

From  the  accounts  which  have  been  printed,  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that 
tlie  gross  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain^ 
ftf  twenty  years,  commencing  the^th  of  Janoary, 
1797iand  ending  the  dth  of  January,  18  ly^  amount- 
edto  the  enormous  sum  of  ^1,S9S,  180,599  sterling; 
besides  which  a  debt  has  accumulated  of  nearly 
half  that  amount.  It  seems  totally  unaccountable 
how  such  a  sum  could  be  raised,  except  it  be  frOBi 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  industry.  The  whirfe 
landed  property,  and  other  capital  of  the  couatfy, 
could  not  have  amounted  to  any  thing  like  that 
sam;  it  most  therefore  have  been  from  the  aatiooal 
industry  that  these  resources  ooaid  be  derived,  and 
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from  these  resources  alone  can  the  nation  expect  to 
be  relieved. 

It  appears,  by  the  last  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  that  the  annual  expekiditure  of  tius 
country,  supposing  no  extraordinary  charges  to 
occur* 

nUI  amoviit  to JSeSflGSfin 

In  which  is  iDcloded,  for  the  redemption  of  dehl,  hy 

estimate 14,961/100 

leaving    £5lfl9ifl9^ 

as  the  actual  amount  of  the  expenditure,  exclosive 
of  the  sinking  fund ;  which,  being  compared  with 
the  estimated  revenue,  amounting  to  JOS^SOOfiOOt 
there  will  appear  to  be  a  balance  of  Xlj"^  13,000  of 
income,  beyond  the  probable  expenditure^  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1820. 

It  also  appears  that,  with  respect  to  Uie  year 
1818,  the  income  majr  be  said  to  be  very  nearly 
balancing  the  expenditure,  exclusively  of  any  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  debt;  and  that,  in  1819  and 
the  succeeding  years,  whatever  may  be  the  increase 
of  revenue,  will  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt.  But  this  is  reckoning  upon  a  wrong  and  ua- 
certain  principle;  for  in  order  to  render  the  finances 
effective,  and  the  prospects  of  the  country  flourishing 
and  permanent,  the  revenue  should  produce  at  least 
sixty-six  millions,  or  the  expenditure  should  be  r^ 
duced,  so  as  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  sinking  iiifld. 
It  seems,  by  the  statement  of  the  Committee,  that  tiie 
income  of  the  sinking  fund  is  considered  to  be  ab- 
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aorbedj  and  that  our  best  hope  is  of  a  new  sinking 
fund,  to  be  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  five  and  four  per  cents,  and  to  comroence 
in  the  year  1819>  with  an  income  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  if  the  revenue  should  be  increased, 
and  the  expenditure  be  diminished,  to  the  amounts 
expected  by  the  Committee ;  but,  setting  aside  any 
defalcation  in  the  revenue,  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late with  certainty  upon  no  increase  of  expend iture» 
by  chance  of  war  or  other  circumstances ;  and  if 
this  should  happen,  without  any  reduction  of  the 
debt,  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  finances  then  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  provide  in  time,  and  see 
the  state  of  the  finances  flourishing  and  improving, 
than  stationary  or  declining  ? 

It  will  not  do,  or  be  sufficient  perhaps,  in  that 
case,  to  have  recourse  again  to  the  borrowing  sys- 
tem ;  for  it  plainly  appears^  that  nothing  can  either 
retrieve  the  immense  capital  absorbed  by  the  na- 
tional debt,  or  secure  the  regular  interest  of  that 
capital,  if  the  borrowing  system  is  always  to  be 
continued,  and  if  no  provision  be  made  towards  the 
ultimate  payment  of  the  debt.  No  prospect,  or 
provision  of  that  kind,  can  be  fairly  shown  to  exist 
at  present,  except  from  the  sinking  fund,  which 
might  do  a  great  deal,  and  ultimately  accomplish 
the  end  anticipated,  if  it  accumulated  from  actual 
savings;  but  as  the  revenue  of  the  last  year  fell 
short  of  the  expenditure  by  fourteen  millions,  and 
in  other  y^ars  the  deficit  was  still  more  tremendous, 

VOL.  II.  z 
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it  oamiot  be  adJOEiitted  that  the  radting  fimd  bet 
aociiiDiiilated  from  the  sarploB  produce  oi  the  nf^* 
nue^  or  that  the  capital  and  interest  of  the  poblic 
debt  can  be  secured^  whilst  there  is  a  d^ciencjr  of 
revenue. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  ttuKt  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  perpetual 
fundiag  system  was  not  so  generally  known  or  prac* 
tiaedy  tlie  greater  part  of  the  new  taxes  were  ion 
posed  for  but  a  short  period  of  time ;  but  money 
being  afterwards  continoally  borrowed  upon,  and 
in  anticipation  of,  the  revenue,  which  generally  fell 
short  of  expectation,  in  the  year  171^>  the  first  of 
Geoige  I.,  the  dififerent  taxes  which  had  been  mort^ 
gaged  for  paying  the  Bank  Annuity,  together  with 
several  others,  which  were  likewise  by  this  act  ren- 
dered perpetual,  were  accumulated  into  one  com« 
mon  fond^  called  the  Aggregate  Fund.  This  fund 
was  afterwards  augmented,  and  the  different  duties 
which  were  then  added  to  it  were  likewise  rendered 
perpetual.  Thus,  when  a  borrowing  system  begins, 
no  one  knows  when  and  where  it  will  end- 
In  consequence  of  the  different  acts  of  George  L, 
the  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  which  before  had  been 
anticipated  only  for  a  short  term  of  yeam^  were 
rendered  perpetual  as  a  fund  for  paying,  not  the 
capital,  but  the  interest  only,  of  the  money  which 
had  been  borrowed  upon  them  by  different  suc- 
cessive anticipations.  Wise  governments,  however, 
should  anticipate  the  modes  of  payment,  as  wett  a^ 
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of  lH>rrawing  monejr^  up(m  Mitietpatioiiii  or  lliey  will 
always  get  into  debt  miore  than  tkej  will  be  able 
to  pay ;  but  borrowers  seldom  look  after  any  thing 
else  than  the  facility  of  borrowing ;  the  payment 
of  the  debt)  as  they  conceive,  may  be  thought  of 
when  it  becomes  necessary.  *<  To  relieve  the  pre* 
aeot  exigency  is  always  the  object  which  princi- 
pally interests  those  immediately  concerned  iipi  the 
administration  of  public  affairs ;  the  future  libera- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  they  leave  to  the  care  of 
posterity." 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  ratjs  of  in* 
tctest  had  fallen  from  six  to  five  per  cent,  producing 
dicsreby  a  saving  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  interest 
of  the  Perpetual  Aggregate,  South  Sea,  and  General 
Funds.  In  1727»  the  interest  of  the  greater  part  of 
die  public  debts  was  still  further  reduced  to  famv 
per  cent,  and  in  1749  and  17^7  to  three  and  a  half 
per  eent.  If  money  at  any  tinoie  is  actually  worth 
no  more,  upon  good  security,  than  three  per  cent, 
it  does  not  appear  reasonable  that  governments 
3hould  be  paying  five  per  cent  interest  It  is  certain^ 
that  if  government  could  now  pay  off  the  national 
debt,  as  much  money  as  may  be  required  could  be 
borrowed  at  three  per  cent,  which  would  be  a  saving 
of  two- fifths  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt; 
and  upon  the  amount  of  the  revenue  und  ^pendi- 
tore,  of  fifty  millions,  would  not  be  less  than  twenty 
millions  per  annum.  BiU  the  misfortune  is,  that  by 
the  improvident  system  and  disadvantageous  terms 
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of  borrbwipgt  government  must  either  reduce  the 
interest^  or  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for 
every  hundred  pounds  borrowed  and  received,  tf 
paid  at  the  present  price  or  rate  of  the  funds. 

It  can  therefore  be  only  by  a  sinking  fund,  raised 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  or  from  the  actual  surplus 
amount  of  the  revenue  above  the  expenditure,  that 
the  public  debt  can  or  ought  to  be  reduced.  It 
must  be  paid  by  actual  savings,  if  it  be  paid  at  all, 
for  no  other  way  can  justly  afford  the  means,  whilst 
the  funds  are  at  the  present  price.  If  government, 
indeed,  can  borrow  money  at  three  per  cent,  and 
employ  it  in  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  at  the  rate 
at  which  it  was  contracted,  which  was  more  than 
five  per  cent,  they  would  in  that  case  be  great 
gainers.  The  history  of  the  public  revenue  shows, 
that  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it'has  been  al- 
ways increasing,  but  that  the  public  debt  has  more 
than  increased  in  proportion.  One  should  suppose 
that,  as  the  revenue  increased,  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing would  have  been  lessened;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  or  ever  will,  un- 
less the  revenue  exceed  the  expenditure. 

As  revenue  increases,  one  should  suppose  that 
debts  could  be  reduced,  but  it  appears  that  the 
more  there  is  to  spend,  the  less  there  is  to  save ; 
and  that  expences,  when  they  begin,  always  in- 
crease more  than  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  sup- 
porting them.  But  extraviagant  men,  as  well  as 
spendthrift  states,  who  cannot  make  a  large  re- 
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venue  suffice  to  supply  their  want8»  will  often^  when 
nearly  the  whole  is  exhausted,  support  themselves 
comfortably  upon  a  moderate  income.  When  they 
begin  to  spend,  there  is  no  bound  to  their  expences. 
When  they  begin  to  save,  there  is  no  end  to  their 
avarice  and  consequent  accumulation.  The  best 
way  to  get  rich,  or  to  remove  embarrassments,  is 
certainly  by  saving,  but  there  must  be  some  fund 
to  begin  with,  and  to  accumulate  for  that  purpose ; 
and  there  must  be  some  fixed  plan,  which  should 
not  be  deviated  from,  in  order  to  effect  it  The 
reason  why  some  people  and  some  states  get  rich, 
and  others  get  poor,  is,  that  some  are  foolish  enough 
to  spend,  and  others  are  wise  enough  to  save. 

It  has  been  said  that,  when  governments  can 
borrow  money  at  a  low  interest,  it  gives  a  tone  to 
the  rate  of  interest,  generally,  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  but  this  depends  upon  circumstances,  for  the 
interest  of  money  depends  upon  the  security,  and 
the  quantity  of  money  there  may  be  in  the  market 
to  be  lent  at  interest.  When  the  interest  of  money 
is  low,  it  does  not  always  show  that  the  country  is 
richer,  or  that  there  is  greater  plenty  on  that  ac- 
count ;  it  may  show  that  the  country  is  inactive, 
or  that  there  is  a  stagnation  to  industry,  from  want 
of  confidence,  credit,  and  security  in  the  commerce 
of  the  country ;  that  the  people  are  timid,  or  in« 
clined  to  indolence  as  well  as  prudence,  preferring 
a  confined  income,  without  labour  or  muck  risk,  to 
greater  comforts  by  industry,  or  promoting  its 
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meiM.  Tbe  wtenM*  of  luoofjr  cbi^  depends 
vpoQ  the  coafideoce*  or  want  of  confidence,  ki  tbe 
secority  upon  which  it  is  adtnnced ;  and  it  it  al-^ 
ways  a  sign  of  tbe  prosperons  state  of  a  conntryy 
wben  money  flows  in  plenty  for  commercial  and 
etlier  indnstrioos  purposes ;  a  country  then  soon  w-^ 
Tiyes  £rom  the  most  drooping  and  desponding  skate 
efinactiTity. 

It  is  certainly  a  good  sign  wben  go?emments 
can  borrow  money  at  a  low  interest,  if  they  do  not 
want  it,  but  not  otherwise ;  for  <*  borrowing  diM 
the  edge  of  huri>andiy."    Pec^le  wiU  always  em« 
ploy  their  money  where  they  can  obtain  the  most 
interest,  with  tbs  best  secnri^ ;  and  there  is  m&m 
plenty  of  money  circulating  through  a  country  but 
when  full  confidence  or  credit  is  established,  both 
in  the  security  of  the  government  and  in  tbe  sta- 
bility of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  conoMy. 
When  credit  is  fully  established^  there  will  always 
be  plenty  of  money  in  circulatMn,  because  cradH 
answers  an  the  puiposes  of  money.  A  great  plenty 
of  money,  with  a  low  rate  of  Interest,  must  cettain* 
ly  be  a  great  public  benefit,  because  it  sbowe  that 
credit  and  security  are  establisbei  in  the  conntry, 
which  are  the  main  springs  of  commerce  and  in*- 
dustry  of  every  kind,  and  consequently  n  great 
)  benefit;  for,  besides  its  invigorating  com* 
,  it  idfbids  a  facility  to  the  occupiers  of  land 
proine  their  estates,  and  prednoe  plenty  by 
means,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  tHiich  nb  ttne  is 
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a  lo0er,  and  tbe  puhlio  are  eridratly  gainers.  It  is 
sure  to  giye  employmMt  to  tbe  labouring  claises» 
and  best  enable  them  to  bear  or  remove  the  burdens 
ef  the  ooantiy }  and,  therefor^  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  govemment  not  only  to  keep  down  the  inte- 
fast  of  money,  bat  to  promote  the  oircalation  ot 
oapital,  and  facilitate  the  credit  of  the  conntry  by 
every  means  in  their  power. 

.It  IS  said,  that  the  French  funds  pay  eight  per 
cent  interest,  whilst  the  English  funds  do  not  pro- 
duce more  than  three  and  a  half  or  four  per  cent, 
and  therefore  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  great  deal 
of  British  capital  will  go  into  the  French  funds ; 
but  this  depends  upon  the  security,  and  when  this 
is  considered,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  exchange, 
should  the  interest  be  spent  in,  or  the  capital  be 
oalled  back  tOj  England,  it  may  be  found  just  as 
beneficial  to  keep  the  capital  at  home. 

A  high  interest  of  money,  or  present  income,  is 
always  a  great  inducement  to  lend  capital ;  but  it 
is  always  ftivourable  to  governments,  that  have  to 
borrow*  to  keep  the  rate  of  interest  as  low  as  pos-* 
fible.  The  vales  reales,  or  government  notes  of 
Spam,  hwe  sometimes  been  at  par,  sometimes  at 
forty,  aad  eometimes  at  eighty  per  cent  discount ; 
but  the  interest  vpon  them«  of  six  per  cent,  has 
always  been  the  same.  The  reduction  in  value 
■met,  tberefore,  have  arisen  ff^m  tbe  doubt  of  se- 
curity. 
If  IfOf  emnents  bonow  money  at  six  per  cent  in- 
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terestythey  have  no  right  to  reduce  it,  at 
pleasure,  to  four  per  cent ;  but  they  have  a  right  to 
pay  off  the  debt,  if  they  can,  and  even  to  bonwr- 
money  for  that  purpose,  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  a 
lower  interest,  for  which  no  one  can  justly  com- 
plain ;  but  whilst  they  continue  the  debt,  it  shoiiM 
be  on  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  contracted. 
Any  other  manoeuvre,  to  cheat  or  injure  the  puUie 
creditor,  has  always  ruined  the  credit,  as  well  as 
the  finances,  of  every  country  where  it  has  been 
practised,  and  has  ultimately  been  the  consequence 
of  their  overthrow.  Extremes  never  have  a  good 
effect,  in  any  human  affairs ;  moderation  is  always 
best.  Money  bears  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent 
in  India,  but  it  must  be  immense  profits,  or  injus- 
tice, in  some  way  other,  that  can  afford  or  enabte 
the  borrower  to  pay  it.  The  legal  interest  of  money 
is  one  of  the  best  legal  protections  of  a  country. 
We  have  found  that  five  per  cent,  annual  interest, 
is  a  standard  best  suited  to  the  general  accomnO' 
dation  and  welfare  of  this  country,  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  kept,  at  least  it  ought  never  to  be  ex- 
ceeded ;  for  it  must  be  hazardous  speculations,  or 
doubtful  securities,  that  can  afford  to  pay  more. 
According  to  the  medium  of  interest,  other  things 
rise  in  proportion,  because,  where  interest  is  high, 
less  capital  will  be  employed  in  useful  pursuits  of 
industry,  or  more  profits  must  be  laid  upoft  its 
produce ;  this  would  therefore  be  an  evident  injnfy 
to  the  country,  by  indulging  and  encouraging  tliwB 
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rich  and  the  indolent,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Indus- 
trious  part  of  the  comninnity.  When  monejr  is 
plenty,  the  interest  will  naturally  be  reduced  below 
Ihe  common  standard,  rather  than  it  will  be  kept 
idle,  but  it  should  never  exceed  it.  Nothing  can 
encourage  the  industry  of  a  country  more  than 
Abilities  which  are  given  to  discounts,  at  a  low  in* 
terest,  which  have  been  the  prop  to  the  industry  of 
kfais  country ;  and,  whenever  they  have  been  with- 
held, the  greatest  distress  has  always  followed. 
'In  most  countries,  the  first  objects  governments 
have  selected,  from  which  to  derive  a  revenue,  have 
been  the  lands  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
the  lands  of  this  country  would  be  very  inadequate 
to  supply  the  revenue  required.  About  forty  years 
ago  the  rent  of  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive 
i>f  houses,  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions;  and, 
lapposing  them  now  to  be  doubled,  an  equal  land 
tax,  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  upon  the  whole, 
would  *only  produce  eight  millions  per  annum; 
and,  as  the  rent  of  land  is  supposed  to  be  one-third 
of , the  produce,  a  tax  of  one-fifth  on  the  net  pro- 
duce would  only  produce  twenty-four  millions  per 

Minum. 

■ 

Government  lands,  however,  are  said  never  to 
yield  a  fourth  part  of  their  value,  or  the  produce 
which  might  be  drawn  from  them,  if  they  became 
the  property  of  private  persons ;  but  the  same  may 
be  said,  in  a  great  measure,  of  private  estates  that 
are  of  great  extent.    The  lands,  in  the  major  part 
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of  %Nuo,  are  a  mere  waste,  and  km  to  the  coauii»> 
nity  on  this  account  If  governments^  or  indin- 
duals,  possess  more  territory  than  th^  can  attend 
to,  or  properly  cultivate,  it  seems  better  that  they 
should  dispose  of  such  property  and  possess  tiie 
capital,  rather  than  that  the  produce  of  the  lands 
should  be  lost  to  the  community*  It  is  stated,  in 
the  Surveyor  General's  Report  of  1801,  that  the 
crown  lands  of  this  *  kingdom,  which  oug^t  to 
produce  nearly  half  a  million,  actually  produce 
only  seven  thousand  pounds.  What  is  thus  lost  to 
government  must,  however,  be  made  up  in  some 
other  way  by  the  public.  If  governments  expect 
great  revenues  from  the  lands  of  their  country,  it  m 
their  interest  to  encourage  the  agricultural  industry 
of  the  country  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Duke  of  Alva,  by  patrimony  and  marriage, 
possessed  a  revenue,  as  it  was  said,  of  upwards  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  steriing,  per  annum. 
The  extent  of  his  landed  property,  in  Spain,  was 
boundless,  and  unkown  to  himself.  The  whole 
was  left  to  the  care  of  stewards  and  agentSy  and 
consequently  was  neglected.  A  traveller  might 
pass  over  fifty  miles  in  length,  upon  these  laods^ 
without  discovering  a  vestige  of  cultivation.  The 
Duke  had  always  more  revenue  tiiao  he  oouU  him- 
self expend,  and,  therefore,  he  had  no  indncoEMOt 
to  thifldc  of  cultivation ;  and,  if  he  gave  the  varfim 
of  his  revenue  to  the  support  of  the  church  aad  the 
state,  he  was  ledlo  belieiw  duit  he  had  done  his  daty ) 


hat  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  poor,  for  it  was 
he  biKiness  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  to  look 
kfter  them,  and  support  them,  or  find  them  em- 
itoyment.  The  Duke  was  naturally  a  good  vmh, 
IS  it  was  said,  but  if  circumstances  had  not  made 
ins  otherwise,  they  had  rendered  him  less  useful 
0  society  than  he  ought  to  have  been.  He  died 
foung,  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  left  a  young 
iridow,  who  was  amiable,  and  not  much  led  away 
yy  bigotry.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke,  uid 
skilst  the  Duchess  Dowager  was  in  her  weeds,  or 
lolores,  the  etiquette  of  the  country  rendered  it 
(wcessary  that  she  should  absent  herself  from  court; 
ihe  therefore  visited  her  estates,  and,  seeing  the 
nCuation  of  the  people  and  the  country,  she  would, 
perhaps,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  if  her 
Mares  had  given  her  time  sufficient  to  carry  her 
p>od  intentions  into  effect;  but  she  was  caHed 
back  again  to  the  court,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
where,  mixing  with  pleasure  and  luxury,  the  ne-> 
cessities  of  the  poor  were  forgotten,  as  well  as  the 
cidtivation  of  her  estates. 

Although  the  lands  in  Spain  are,  in  general,  the 
most  productive  that  can  be  imagined,  they  still 
remain  in  the  state  that  nature  left  them ;  no  traces 
of  the  plough,  or  harrow,  can  be  seen  in  any  of 
them,  excepting  near  the  great  towns.  Hie  whole 
are  left  to  yield  what  little  pasture,  bushes,  or  trees, 
their  nature  will  produce;  the  henh  and  the  flocks 
range  the  valleys  and  the  mountains,  according  to 
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the  seasons^  to  pick  up  what  nature  may  supply 
theniy  and  nothing  more ;  and  little  more  attenticm 
is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in  tilli^« 
than  that  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  scratching  it 
over  with  a  sort  of  plough  and  harrow.  But  what 
would  not  such  a  country  produce,  both  to  the 
state  and  to  the  people,  by  proper  management, 
and  with  proper  encouragement  to  industry? 
When  the  lands  and  industry  of  a  country  are 
neglected,  it  must  be  so  much  loss  to  the  national 
revenue ;  and,  consequently,  must  affect  both  the 
state  and  the  people. 

It  is  example  and  education  that  either  make 
men  industrious  or  idle.  Idleness  proceeds  from  a 
want  of  system,  or  proper  encouragement  and  in- 
citement to  industry ;  for  want  of  proper  national 
institutions  and  regulations.  A  Castillano  is  taught 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  more  honourable 
to  beg  or  starve,  than  to  defile  his  hands  by  labour. 
In  the  province  of  Gallicia,  however,  although  h  is 
considered  degrading  in  the  other  provinces  of 
Spain,  the  people  are  all  brought  up  to  be  laborious 
and  industrious.  The  Galliegos  do  all  the  laborious 
work  in  Spain,  and  none  but  the  blind  and  infirm, 
among  them,  are  ever  known  to  be  beggars.  They 
generally  save  enough,  by  their  own  labour,  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  those  of  their  family,  who  are 
incapable  of  labour,  and  they  are  the  best  sup- 
porters of  the  state.  They  are  proverbially  honest, 
and  may  be  trusted  with  property  to  any  amount 
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These  principles  may  be  established  everywhere, 
with  proper  management,  by  which  no  state  would 
^nrer  be  in  want,  or  in  danger,  or  the  people  ba  in 
poverty ;  for  it  is  good  or  bad  example  and  regula- 
tions, that  form  society  to  good  or  bad  habits ;  and 
it  is  good  or  bad  regulations  and  management  that 
render  states  powerful  or  distressed.  Any  cha- 
racter might  be  given  to  a  people,  if  governments 
would  set  the  example  and  promote  the  means. 

When  a  country  is  under  great  embarrassments^ 
it  cannot  be  relieved  by  apathy  or  ordinary  means, 
or  by  leaving  things  to  find  their  level,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally termed.  Nothing  will  relieve  a  country, 
in  such  a  case,  but  energy  and  industry,  and  the 
effort  will  be  ineffectual  if  the  means  be  insuffi- 
cient. Upon  examining  and  comparing  the  state 
of  every  country,  it  is  evident,  that  a  large  re- 
venue can  only  be  obtained  from  industry ;  nor  can 
rniiy  state,  or  people,  be  supported,  except  under 
existing  misery,  without  it.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
best  interests  of  governments  to  support  national 
industry,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  When 
dangers  are  foreseen,  a  degree  of  caution  should  be 
used  in  time,  which  would  be  adequate  to  the 
power  of  checking,  or  providing  against  them. 
It  will  not  do  to  attack  capital,  or  add  to  debt,  for 
both  will,  ia  the  end,  be  ruinous ;  nor  will  it  do  to 
reduce  or  extinguish  a  debt  by  unfair  means,  the 
consequences  of  which  have  been  often  seen ;  for 
any  manoeuvre  of  this  kind  is  an  evident  cheat  upon 
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the  public  credttorj  mnd  breaks  the  good  MA 
between  the  government  and  the  people.  It'iHi 
sjstem  which  has  been  resorted  to,  in  nahy  coMi* 
tries,  partly,  perhaps,  from  necessity ;  but  it  imt 
always  destroyed  the  national  criedit,  and  redncetf 
those  countries  and  the  people  to  incurable  dis^ 
tress;  proofs  enough  of  which  may  be  given 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  and  wben  great 
states  fall,  ^*  they  fall,  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise 
again.''  It  is  then  only,  by  energy,  that  they  can 
.be  supported,  particularly  under  difficulty;  anil 
how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

Great  Britain  owes  an  immense  debt^  and  in 
order  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  the  ex* 
pences  of  the  state,  together  with  the  sum  alfowed 
for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  she  must  raisej  in 
taxes,  at  present,  and  in  time  of  peace,  sixty-six 
millions  per  annum,  or  must  be  involved  in  further 
difficulties.  This  sum  may  be  said  to  be  raised  by 
a  population  of  about  eighteen  millions ;  for  ewery 
labourer  is  said  to  contribute  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  his  earnings  in  taxes.  If  all  people  wet^te 
coiitribnte  alike,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  winM 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  this  sum  anuHi^ 
seventy  millions  of  British  subjects  ?  It  would  not 
be  one  pound  each,  upon  an  average^  A  labourer, 
in  this  country,  now  pays  twenty  pounds,  anmul- 
ly,  in  tasees.  Is  not  therefore  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion partial  and  m»just»  when  an  industrious  mam 
must  contribute  nearly  half  his  labour  to  the  support 
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of  the  state ;  and  an  idle  man,  who  has  money  in  the 
fiindsj  contribntes  nothing,  bnt  is  paid  by  the  state^ 
iastead  of  adding  to  its  support  i  This,  midonbtedly, 
caiiiiot  be  a  fair  system  of  taxation,  and  nothing 
iMit  a  just  equalization  of  taxes  can  ever  render  the 
country  prosperous,  or  relieve  its  burdens. 

If  any  further  mode  of  taxation  should  ever  be 
adc^ted  in  this  country,  none  can  ever  be  more 
productive,  or  equitable,  than  a  fair  and  just  income 
tax.  This  idea  willj  no  doubt,  meet  with  oppro* 
btiim  and  opposition  from  some  people,  because  it 
has  been  tried  and  justly  reprobated,  as  oppressive, 
on  account  of  the  unjust  manner  in  which  it  was 
levied,  and  the  insupportable  measures  by  which  it 
was  raised ;  but  this  does  not  do  away  the  princi* 
pie  or  equity  of  the  tax.  That  mode  of  taxation  is 
the  most  just  which  is  the  least  felt  It  cannot, 
certainly,  be  so  oppressive  for  an  industrious  man 
to  contribute  voluntarily  an  annual  small  stipend 
to  the  support  of  the  state,  as  it  is  to  have  half  his 
income  taken  from  him  by  compulsion.  If  the 
labourer  pays  one-third  of  his  earnings  in  taxes, 
BOOie  part  of  the  community  must  be  unjustly 
favoured,  otherwise  it  would  raise  an  enormous 
sum ;  but  this  shows  that  all  revenue  must  be  de- 
rived from  industry. 

The  states  of  Hamburgh,  Hcdland,  and  other 
countries,  have  paid  income  taxes ;  they  paid  them 
voluntarily  and  rated  themselves,  and  it  appears 
tliat  the  sums  raised  always  exceeded  the  amount 
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calculated  upon.  A  system  may,  therefore,  be 
laid  down,  which  would  not  be  oppressive  or  even 
felt,  and  therefore  could  not  but  be  consented  to 
with  cheerfulness.  The  lands  cailnot  be  further 
taxed,  for  they  are  already  taxed,  in  one  way  or 
another,  for  almost  as  much  as  they  are  worthy  to 
the  great  injury  of  agricultural  industry.  The 
luxuries  of  life  should  be  taxed ;  but,  if  they  be  over 
taxed,  there  will  either  be  a  great  diminution  or  an 
end  to  their  consumption,  which  will  also  be  an  in- 
jury to  the  industry  of  the  country.  Nothing  but 
justice  can  hold  a  fixed  empire  over  an  enlightened 
people,  and,  where  justice  is  fairly  and  impartially 
administered,  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain.'  This 
principle  will  hold  good  in  the  affairs  of  all  states 
and  of  all  people. 

.  It  is  certain  that  all  taxes,  of  whatever  nature 
they  may  be,  must  first  fall  upon  the  articles 
which  produce  them,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
consumers  of  those  articles;  but  they  are,  s^me 
way  or  other,  produced  by,  or  in  the  end,  returned 
upon,  the  industry  of  the  country.  If  the  article 
taxed  can  be  dispensed  with,  it  will  get  out  of 
fashion,  or  be  in  disuse ;  if  indispen^ible,  the  con* 
sumer  must  pay  for  it,  but  he  will  be  more'  mode- 
rate in  his  expenditure.  This,  therefore,  falls  upon 
industry ;  but  no  man  will  lesisen  his  income,  be- 
cause he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  upon  it;  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  try  to  increase  it  on  that  accoutit. 
It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  he  would  save  this 
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tax  by  redacing  his  expenditure;  but  this  would 
not  be  the  case,  for,  if  the  tax  were  fairly  laid,  what 
he  paid  on  that  account  would  be  saved  in  other 
things.  Taxes  might  be  a  benefit  to  a  country, 
instead  of  an  injury,  if  they  were  made  to  promote 
industry.  A  man,  who  has  nothing  to  provide  for, 
need  not  work,  or  turn  his  thoughts  to  industrious 
pursuits.  He  might  live,  like  the  savages,  without 
taxes,  and  glory  in  his  country^  that  could  keep 
him  in  idleness;  but  the  question  is,  whether  he 
would  be  more  happy.  He  must  suffer  mote  pri- 
vations, or  live  upon  capital,  which  would  soon  be 
exhausted.  Capital  could  neither  pay  taxes,  nor 
support  mankind,  but  for  a  short  time;  for  he  who 
does  not  live  by  his  own  labour,  must  be  supported 
by  the  labourof  others.  If  money  did  not  coni-> 
mand  the  labour  of  others,  it  would  be  useless  to  the 
possessor. 

There  is  no  additional  mode  of  taxation,  in  this 
country,  but  that  of  income,  which  would  not  be 
oppressive ;  and  many  of  the  existing  taxes,  which 
are  very  injurious  to  the  industry  of  the  country,* 
may  be  relieved  by  its  means.  A  tax  on  salt,  for 
instance,  is  a  very  injurious  tax.  A  tax  on  all  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  would  not  be  more  inju- 
rious to  the  poor  than  this  tax.  They,  however,  do 
not  regard  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  pro- 
vided they  are  paid  accordingly  for  their  labour, 
and  have  employment ;  but  taxes,  upon  necessary 
and  indispensible  articles  of  life,  fall  heaviest  upon 
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the  middle  class  of  people.  Those  people  who 
have  smaU  incomes,  which  they  canoot  increase, 
can  only  live  happily  and  comfortably  in  cheap 
countries,  where  there  are  few  or  no  taxes.  Taxes 
iMkt  faU  upon  them  are  not  to  be  borne  without  the 
greatest  ^vations. 

Taxes  of  the  tenth  penny,  fifteenth  penny,  and 
twentitlh  penny,  upon  the  income  of  all  subjects^ 
according  to  their  means,  as  have  been  partiattjr 
levied' in  former  time^  could  certainly  not  be  opr 
pressive  to  any  one.  Even  the  labourer  could  afford 
bis  mite,  if  he  were  fi^irly  paid  for  his  hire^  in  a 
much  more  just  and  less  oppressive  way  than  he 
does  at  present.  The  act  of  Kichajnd  II.,  which  im« 
posed  a  tax  of  three  groats  upon  every  person 
above  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  an  unjust  tax, 
because  the  rich  paid  no  more  than  the  poor;  and 

• 

therefore  the  resistance  and  commotion  which  were 
headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  were  not  without  a  cause  of 
provocation,  by  brutality  and  injustice ;  but  bad  all 
ranlra  of  people  been  equally  taxed,  in  proportkii 
to  their  means^  no  such  commotion  would  have 
happened.  Taxes  can  only  be  made  productive. 
When  they  are  laid  upon  such  people^  or  objecti,  as 
have  the  means  to  pay  them ;  nor  oan  they  be  last* 
ing,  or  just,  if  they  are  partial  and  Oppressive.  The 
disposition  of  people,  if  they  can  be  said  to  be  dii^^ 
posed  to  pay  taxes  at  all,  is  certainly  to  pay  tbem 
in  a  way  which  they  least  feel,  or  which  is  M  letfM 
kft  to  their  option  *,  <^y  thetelbre  f^refer  tiiat  taice^ 


should  be  laid  upon  all  the  laxniies  and  even  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  they  are  at  liberQr  to  pup* 
ohase  or  not,  than  to  be  troubled  with  the  comti 
manding  authority  of  the  tax-gatherer.  •Tithes 
and  taxes  are  paid  with  reluctance,  because  peddle 
see  their  money  or  property  taken  from  them,  with^ 
out  any  equivalent;  but  if  any  article  be  taxed 
which  they  wish  to  purchase,  they  have  tbt*  option 
to  purchase  it  or  not;  and,  if  they  do  purcbaset 
they  have  at  least  always  something  for  their 
money.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  people  would 
liot  consent  to  purchase  srit  at  thirty  shillings  the 
hundred  weight,  when,  without  the  duty,  they 
could  purchase  it  for  a  shilling. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  a  commercial  country,  a 
large  revenue  is  easiest  raised  by  duties  of  customs 
and  excise ;  and  if  this  were  extended  to  the  colo« 
hies,  with  proper  encouragement  to  trade,  by^wise 
regulations,  as  to  duties  and  other  respects,  these, 
with  a  small  and  not  oppressive  income  tax,  together 
With  taxes  on  stamps  and  luxuries,  would  raise  a 
revenue  little  felt,  that  would  be  not  only  sufficient 
to  supply  the  present  exigences  of  the  state,  and 
pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  but  also  rapid- 
ly reduce  the  principal,  and  thereby  provide  for 
casual  contingences.  The  malt  tax,  the  taxes  on 
beer  and  other  excisable  commodities,  or  necessaries 
of  life^  produce  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  state  amounted  to  before  the 
year  1 775;  and  the  greater  part  of  ttus  wf«w»?»^*^ 
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by  the  labouring  and  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  most  taxes  fall  heaviest  on  the  middle 
and  industrious  classes  of  people.  This  is  neither 
just  nor  wise  policy. 

'  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  wisest  governments, 
when  they  have  exhausted  ail  the  proper  subjects 
of  taxation,  must,  in  cases  of  necessity,  have  re* 
course  to  improper  ones;  but  if  nine  millions  of 
people  paid  thirty-six  millions  of  taxes,  in  the  year 
1783,  without  feeling  the  burden  oppressive,  it  is 
evident  that  eighteen  millions  of  people,  composing 
the  present  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
greater  means,  could  easily  pay  seventy-two  mil- 
lions of  taxes,  if  properly  levied,  independently  of 
the  immense  revenue  that  could  be  raised  by  a 
proper  regulation  as  to  the  colonies;  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country,  and  incapacity  of  the  peo- 
ple to  pay  the  taxes,  evidently,  show  that  the  present 
mode  of  taxation  must  be  partial  and  unjust,  and 
that  the  distresses  of  the  country  can  never  be  re- 
lieved, but  by  a  morejudicious  and  equitable  mode 
•of  taxation. 
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of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  ReTenoe  of  Great  Britain,  cxclohive  of 
Vkt  Arrears  of  War  Dniy,  on  Malt  and  Property,  in  the  yewa  aiid 
qoarten  ending  the  lOtb  of  October  1817  aM  1318,  showing  the 
mraifle  or  deooaatt  oa  each  head  ihiBreof. 
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Years  eadiog  lotb  October. 


I       I8I7,       I     1818.         I    lucreate.      |    Decrcaac. 


Cottomc   , 

Excite 

Stamps    

Post  OflSce 

Assesse^l  Taxes 
Land  Taxes  ... 
MUcellaDeous... 


£ 

18,828,8«l 
6,932,313 
1,349,000 
6,001,996 

1,197,8*« 
997,655' 

42,840,195 


£ 

10,548,183 

99,166,089 

6,497i«70 

1,339,000 

6,173,833 

1,154,930 

490,090 

48,989,308 


£ 

1,615,591 
S,S97i86l 

195,057 
171|837 

199,365 

5,509,111 


I>educt  decrease        59,998 
Increaae  apoo  the  year  jP5,449,183 


10,000 
49,998 

59,998 


The  increase  upon  the  last  quarter  is  said  to  he  <£1,4S3,748;  aad 
the  increase  which  has  been  found  in  the  revenue  of  Ireland  will 
make  the  last  quarter's  increase  together  upwards  of  ^^l  ,700,000. 
But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  principal  increase  is  upon  Customs 
and  Excise,  particularly  the  latter,  raised  chiefly  upon  soap,  beer, 
^,  and  other  necessary  articles  of  life,  which  fiUl  heavily  on  the 
poor  and  the  middle  classes  of  people.  It  however  shows,  that 
there  has  been  a  gpreat  increase  of  employment  and  general  indus- 
try in  the  country,  within  the  last  year,  otherwise  the  people  would 
sot  have  had  these  additional  sums  to  spend.  But  this  is  not  the 
fairest  mode  of  drawing  taxes,  or  producing  a  revenue  from  the 
the  people.  Most  excise  duties  are  laid  upon  the  necessary  arti- 
cles of  life,  and  are  principally  paid  by  the  poor  and  industrious 
classes. 
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CHAP  VI. 

Colonization  and  Commerce 

We  are  toM  that  Abram  and  Lot  had  such  great 
substance  in  cattle,  that  the  land  would  not  bear 
Ihem  both,  that  they  might  dwell  together.  There 
was  strife  brtween  their  herdsmen;  and  Abram 
proposed  to  Lot  to  separate,  and  said,  *'  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee?  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  if  thou  depart 
to  the  right  hand,  then  will  I  go  to  the  left." 

This  simple  observation  and  proposal,  it  is  said^ 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  that  great  spring  of  ac- 
tion which  overspread  the  whole  earth  with  people; 
and,  in  the  progress  of  time,  drove  some  of  the  less 
fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  yielding  to  irre^ 
sistible  pressure,  to  seek  a  scanty  subsistence  m  the 
burning  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  frozen 
deserts  of  Siberia  and  North  America*,  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  this  great  spring  of  action 
was  strifcj  and  not  solely  the  pressure  of  want  of 
subsistence.  It  is  strife  that  divides  families  against 
themselves,  and  societies  against  themselves,  more 
than  poverty  or  necessity. 

It  is  also  said,  that  the  first  migrations  would 

*  £s8ay  on  Population. 
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naturally  find  no  other  obstacte0  than  the  natwe 
of  the  country  where  they  fixed  to  reside;  but 
when  a  considerable  part  of  the  earth  had  been 
peopled,  though  but  thinly,  the  pctsseseors  of  those 
districts  would  not  yield  them  to  others  without  a 
struggle;  and  the  redundant  inhabitants  of  any  of 
the  more  central  spots  could  not  find  room  for  them* 
selves,  without  expelling  their  nearest  neighbours, 
or  at  least  passing  through  their  territories,  which 
would  necessarily  give  occasion  to  frequent  contests; 
but,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  astonishing  that  there 
are  not  more  traces  to  be  found  of  this  ancient  and 
immense  increase  of  population.  From  Lot  and 
from  Abram  it  may  be  found,  that  the  causes  of 
war  and  emigration  are  strife  and  injustice;  but 
even  these  scarcely  account  for  emigration  to  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  nor  could  poverty,  necessity,  nor 
tbe  want  of  subsistence,  be  the  sole  causes  of  it ;  for 
poverty  could  range  but  for  a  little  while,  and  over 
i^o  great  space,  before  it  must  be  exhausted ;  and 
what  tribes  would  seek  the  frigid  wilds  of  northern 
£«iy>pe,  or  the  barren  coasts  of  polar  regions,  if 
the  motive  were  only  to  procure  food  or  subsistence  ? 
Whether' those  settlers  were  of  the  race  of  Lot,  or  of 
Abram,  or  how  they  came  there,  has  not  yet  been 
proved.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  might,  in 
ttme^  have  penetrated  through  vast  continents; 
but  bow  they  got  on  islands,  at  immense  distances 
from  these  continents^  is  a  subject  of  enquiry  which 
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never  has  been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  suffi- 
ciently explained,  or  plainly  accounted  for. 

Food  is  certainly  the  first  requisite  of  life,  and  if 
people  cannot  find  it  in  sufficient  abundance  in 
their  own  country,  they  will,  if  they  can,  go  .to 
others,  where  they  can  procure  it  with  greater  ease. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  inducement  that  leads  to 
emigration:  it  is  the  desire  of  men  to  better  their  con- 
dition>  in  every  respect;  and  it  is  the  injustice  which 
interferes  to  prevent  it,  that  makes  men  quit  their 
native  soil,  either  in  disgust  or  in  hope  to  better 
their  fortunes.  Tranquillity  is  the  most  general 
desire  of  life,  but  some  people  are  always  wander- 
ing from  restlessness,  though  few  would  seek  hap- 
piness abroad  who  could  find  it  at  home.  But 
<<  every  country  is  a  wise  man's  home." 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  history  of  the  early  mi- 
grations and  settlements  of  mankind,  with  the  mo- 
tives which  prompted  them,  would  illustrate,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  constant  tendency  in  the 
human  race  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence^. But  emigration  often  proceeds  from  other 
causes  than  the  want  of  subsistence.  There  may 
be  food  enough  in  a  country,  although  it  does  not 
come  to  every  one's  share,  and  a  man  must  be  able 
to  live  in  his  native  country,  or  he  would  not  hate 
the  means  to  depart  from  it ;  but  he  generally  be- 
lieves that  he  can  live  better  in  another .  country, 
and  more  congenial  to  his  disposition^  or  he  would 
not  quit  his  own. 

*  Essay  on  Populationj  vol.  I.  p.  110. 
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All  men,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  caimot 
be  brought  to  think  alike ;  and  perhaps  nature  has 
ordained  this  for  good  purposes.  Some  men  can 
endure  no  other  than  their  native  country ;  others^ 
hearing  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  of  foreign 
climes,  and  of  foreign  people,  are  discontented  until 
they  have  witnessed  all  these  things,  and  thus  they 
range  abroad,  to  experience  the  various  scenes  of 
life.  All  people  do  not  like  the  same  pursuits  and 
the  same  unvaried  scenes ;  but  that  which  tempts 
people  most  to  emigrate  is,  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. 

It  has  been  observed  by  one  author  that,  without 
some  general  law  of  the  tendency  of  human  nature 
to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  it 
would  seem  that  the  world  could  never  have  been 
peopled.  That  a  state  of  sloth,  and  not  of  restless- 
ness and  activity,  seems  evidently  to  be  the  natural 
state  of  man ;  and  this  latter  disposition  could  not 
have  been  generated  but  by  the  strong  goad  of 
necessity ;  though  it  might  afterwards  be  continued 
by  habit,  and  the  new  associations  that  were 
formed  from  it,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the 
thirst  of  martial  glory*. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  there  can  be  no  natural 
activity  in  youth.  They  must  be  goaded  by  ne- 
cessity, or  matured  by  habit,  before  they  can  have 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  or  thirst  for  martial  glory ;  but 
the  impulse,  generally  speaking,  seems  to  be  quite 

*  Essay  on  PopulalioD,  vol.  I.  p.  1 10, 
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the  reverse.  A  child  will,  without  care,  spring 
ftom  the  mother's  arms,  and  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
•(control  its  natural  activity;  whereas  maturer 
mge,  often  engenders  sloth,  and  is  only  goaded  oa 
by  necessity  or  the  prospect  of  gain.  Men  are 
active  in  pursuing  pleasure,  although  it  gives  them 
toil  and  labour ;  but  to  unprofitable  labour  no  man 
is  inclined;  he  must  have  some  object  in  view  be- 
fore he  moves,  whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  phan- 
tMd;  he  must  have  some  motive  or  incitement, 
and  whether  it  be  pleasure,  ambition,  or  gain,  the 
impulse  will  be  as  strong  as  if  urged  by  necesmty* 
There  a,re  natural  instinctive  motives  which  in- 
cline all  men  to  be  active,  and  particularly  youth, 
who  have  every  thing  to  seek  and  learn,  and  this 
natural  thirst  after  knowledge  and  acquirements 
shakes  them  active  from  their  earliest  childhood. 
This  gives  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  emigration  i 
though  much  is  also  done  by  necessity.  Maoi  is 
naturally  attached  to  his  native  soil,  and,  however 
unjustly  he  may  be  treated  by  his  country,  yet  the 
amor  patria  is  never  forgotten.  He  leaves  his  couu^ 
try  in  hopes  of  being  better  treated  in  another,  but 
still  he  does  not  despise  or  slander  the  place  of  hJ9 
birth.  It  is  only  his  fellow  men  that  he  revUes 
against,  who  ought  to  have  shown  him  more  neigh* 
hourly  kindness,  or  his  country's  laws,  that  ought 
to  have  supported  more  equal  j  ustice.  He  n(K>ums 
\k  country's  fate  as  much  as  he  laments  his  own^ 
and  never  quits  it  from  greater:  love  for  another. 
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Everj  good  man  loves  his  country  and  that  sor 
eiety  to  which  he  is  attached  by  births  if  they  treat 
him  with  justice  ;  and  it  is  only  bad  men  who 
would  wish  to  injure  or  desert  either.  Natural  ia« 
stinct  unites  all  men  to  that  country  and  people  to 
whom  they  owe  their  being,  education^  and  whatr 
«ver  benefits  they  enjoy.  It  is  impossible,  how-^ 
ever,  to  consider  those  as  friends  by  whom  we  are 
Ad  treated  with  kindness,  and  unkindness  and  il^ 
justice  will  dissolve  the  bonds  of  friendship,  lovej^ 
or  country ;  but  whilst  a  man  resides  in  a  countiy,^ 
or  associates  with  a  people,  he  ought  to  conform 
to  the  laws  which  they  have  established,  and,  should 
he  be  discontented  with  their  proceedings,  his  best 
remedy  is  to  retire  from  tliem  in  peace. 

It  was  an  Athenian  law,  '*  that  every  private 
man,  who  did  not  find  his  account  in  the  laws  and 
eustoms  of  the  republic,  after  a  mature  examina^ 
tion,  mi^ht  retire  with  all  his  effects  wherever  he 
jideased^  and  if  he  could  not  comply  with  their 
customs,  and  wished  to  remove  and  live  else- 
where, no  one  should  hinder  him.  But,  im  tbe 
contrary,  if  any  one  continued  to  live  in  the  re«* 
public,  after  having  considered  their  way  of  admi-^ 
nistering  justice  and  the  policy  observed  in  t|ia 
state,  then  he  was  in  effect  to  obey  ail  their  con^ 
mands,  and  his  disobedience  was  considered  unjuati 
on  a.  threefold  account ;  for  aot  obeying  those  ta^ 
.^hom  be  pwed  his  birth ;  for  trampliog  under  foot 
those  who  educated  him ;  and  for  violadiDg  his  faith. 
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after  he  had  engaged  to  obey  the  laws^  by  con- 
tinuing in  the  society,  and  not  taking  the  pains 
to  make  proper  remonstrances,  if  the  state  or  people 
happened  to  do  an  unjust  thing/' 

A  country  should  enjoy  laws  which  do  not  re- 
quire violence  to  preserve  them,  or  sacrifice  to 
obey  them.     They  should  give  to  every  man,  not 
only  the  power  of  remonstrance,  but  the  certainty  of 
relief,  when  he  is  treated  with  injustice.     It  shonU 
admit  of  reproof,  when  not  supported  by  violence  or 
false  arguments;  but  if  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try be  admitted  to  be  good,  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice, the  disturbers  of  its  peace  must  be  the  enemies 
of  society,  and,  if  they  do  not  quit  the  country 
voluntarily,  they  should  be  compelled   to   it  by 
force ;  for  it  is  inconsistent  that  a  man  should  be 
discontented  with  a  country  and   its  institutions 
and  regulations,  and  yet  live  in  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  its  repose ;  and,  on  the  otheN 
hand,  it  is  just,  that  every  man  who  loves  his  coun- 
.  try  should  be  allowed  to  point  out  any  errors  in  the 
administration  of  its  government,  or  any  measures 
for  its  amendment,  provided  this  be  done  with  mo- 
deration and  conviction  of  argument,  and  not  by 
party  violence.     Salutary  customs  cannot  always 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  will  of  any  govern** 
ment;  they  can  only  operate  by  established  rule 
and  universal  consent,  or  by  that  influence,  supe- 
rior to  all  others,  the  inevitable  sway  of  morality, 
humanity,  and  justice. 
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The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  coloni- 
sation consist  in  the  increase  of  enjoyments^  and 
the  augmentation  of  industry  and  revenue  which 
they  may  produce.     Transport  and  barter  give  life 
to  commerce,  and  spirit  and  employment  to  an 
industrious  people,  which  could  not  be  carried  to  a 
great  extent,  if  the  whole  of  our  wants  could  be 
supplied  from  the  same  spot  or  country  in  which 
we  dwell.     Colonies,  in  this  point  of  view,  are  of 
great  benefit  to  the  parent  state,  and  the  conne)cion 
may  be  rendered  equally  beneficial  to  both,  if  esta- 
blished  upon  a  proper  and.  liberal  system.     The 
mutual  wants  of  each  other  would  be  relieved  by 
the  extension  of  trade,  under  just  and  wise  regula- 
tions, and  the  industry  of  both  might  be  supported, 
lor  thousands  of  years,  by  a  judicious  system  of 
coalition ;  but  it  must  be  difi^erent  from  that  which 
lost  America.    The  establishment  should  be  that 
of  a  family  compact,  as  existing  between  a  parent 
and  child.  The  child  should  support  the  honour  and 
comfort  of  the  parent,  and  the  parent  should  not 
rob  the  child  of  his  birthright,  or  the  rights  of  na- 
ture.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  in  opposition  to 
this  system,  that  such  colonies  as  are  enabled  to 
supply  themselves  with  all  their  wants,  have  a  right 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country ;  but  there  should  be  no  yoke  to  throw 
off,  both  should  be  bound  by  thetr  mutual  interests 
to  support  each  other,  and  then  this  bond  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  dissolved. 
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Tfce  discovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  passage 
to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
certainly  the  two  greatest  and  most   importast 
events  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind.    Their 
€0ns6quences  have  already  been  very  great;  but,  in 
the  short  period,  of  abont  three  centuries  and  a 
half,    which  has  elapsed  since  those  discoveriei 
ivere  made,  it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  extent 
of  their  consequences  can  have  been  seen  or  even 
conjectured.     What  benefits  or  misfortunes  may 
befal  mankind,    in    consequence  of   these  great 
events,  is  impossible  for  human  wisdom  and  pene- 
tration to  foresee  or  foretel.     By  thus  uniting  in 
intercourse  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  by 
enabling  them  to  relieve  each  other*s  wants^  in« 
crease  each  other's  enjoyments,    and  «icouragt 
each  other's  industry,  the  general  tendency  of  these 
discoveries  must  appear  to  be  highly  beneficial; 
and  the  extent  of  beiiefit  to  which  they  may  be 
carried,  under  wise  and  proper  regulations,  if  the 
pride,  avarice,  and  unjust  policy  of  nations  wiU 
give  way  to  sober  reason,  and  do  not  prevent  it, 
may  exceed  all  calculation.  If  common  sense  could 
be  ingrafted  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  they  could 
be  made  sensible  that,  whilst  they  do  justice  te 
others,  they  benefit  themselves,  there  is  no  know^ 
ing  what  this  universal  human  intercourse  with 
peace  may  produce  for  the  improvement  and  hap^ 
piness  of  mankind. 

•# 
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.  We  have  lost  America  as  a  colony,  but,  if  national 
prejudices  could  subside,  (and  it  would  be  tbe  in- 
terest of  both  countries  that  they  should),  amity 
and  the  relations  of  mutual  interest  and  commercial 
intercourse  might  exist  between  the  two  countries 
for  ages  to  come,  with  unabated  benefit  to  both* 
If -the  Americans  see  their  own  interest,  they  will 
never  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  nor  will 
the  Europeans  interfere  with  them,  except  in 
tfirms  of  amity.  Other  measures  may  be  destrnc* 
tire,  but  cannot  be  of  benefit  to  either.  There  was 
no  mutual  benefit  whilst  America  remained  a  co- 
lony t9  this  country,  for  want  of  a  proper  system ; 
but  both  countries  may  be  valuable  to  each  other, 
by  friendly  intercourse,  as  all  the  world  might 

A  great  extent  of  country  is  of  little  benefit,  and 
cannot  form  a  powerful  state  until  it  is  fully  peo* 
jpkd;  nor  can  colonies  or  single  states  flourish, 
unless  there  be  a  union  of  interests^  established 
among  the  people,  aided  by  good  government,  to 
iecure  the  rights,  property,  and  privileges,  of  every 
individual  subject.  This  truth  may  be  evinced  in 
the  Russian  empire.  The  provinces  of  that  im«» 
mense  territory  may  be  considered  as  colonies,  or 
dependencies,  subject,  or  united,  to  the  established 
state  or  government.  The  late  Empress  began  the 
improvement  of  that  vast  empire,  which  has  been 
followed  up  with  increased  ardour,  by  the  present 
Emperor,  who  will,  no  doubt,  by  the  just  and  wise 
regulations  adopted,  raise  it  to  i^  dne|5n\Vf 
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ampled  in  modefn  or  former  ages.  When  a  nation 
begins  to  improve^  its  strides  are  rapid  and  gigantic, 
if  the  right  path  be  pursued  and  ifot  departed  from. 
The  examples  of  the  great  give  encouragement  to 
humbler  endeavours;  but  when  the  great  body 
moves  together^  in  one  endeavour,  there  is  no  point 
they  cannot  attain;  nor  ho  difficulty  tliey  cannot 
remove.  Apathy  and  sloth  can  accomplish  no 
good  end ;  but  activity,  with  a  proper  system, 
may  do  much  in  a  short  space  of  time,  though, 
unless  great  works  are  conducted  by  wise  regu- 
lations, they  are  always  sure  to  fail  in  their  exeit^- 

^  tion.  To  succeed  well  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  life, 
the  plan  must  be  good,  and  so  must  be  the  manage- 
ment This  truth  cannot  be  exemplified  'more 
than  in  the  affairs  of  states,  for  where  it  is  attended 
to,  every  thing  goes  right,  and  where  it  is  neg- 
lected, every  thing  goes  wrong.  But  there  is  is 
inconsistency  in  all  public  affairs,  which  no  6ne 
can  easily  account  for.  If  a  government  be  per- 
fect, in  some  part,  it  is  sure  to  be  defective  in 
another ;  if  one  part  of  its  duty  be  observed,  another 
is  neglected;  and  thus  the  whole  is  brought  into 

xonfusioh.  The  part  which  is  most  attended  to  is, 
to  raise  a  revenue,  and  even  this  is  not  done  with 
discretion;  for,  the  way  to  do  this  is,  to  support 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  whether  of  colonies, 

^r  the  parent  state,  and  to  lay  the  burden  upon 
them  fairly  and    equally,   and   to  furnish  therti, 

^ually,  wiih  the  means  to  support  it;  for  it  is 
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numbers  only,  that  can  make  heavy  work  light,  or 
ease  the  burden  of  stupendous  labours. 
.    The  wealth  of  a  state  depends  upon  the  number 
and  condition  of  its  subjects.     Taking  in  the  co- 
lonies and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  no  state> 
in  Europe,  can  equal  it  for  wealth  or  numbers;  but 
the  whole  system  of  government  seems  confined  to 
*the  parent  state,  as  if  the  rest  were  useless  mem* 
bers ;  and  useless  they  must  be,  indeed,  if  they  are 
not  able  to  assist  in  supporting  the  whole  body* 
But  can  either  the  body  or  the  head  be  supported 
without  the  members,  and  can  either  be  supported, 
unless  the  whole  is  properly  protected  and  pre- 
served ?     It  is  the  interest  of  a  state  to  protect  all 
classes,  by  which  means  alone  it  can  itself  be 
protected,  for  they  are  all  members  of  its  body. 
A  statesman  should  count  upon  the  numbers  com- 
posing  the  state,  and  their  condition,  by  which 
means  alone  he  can  count  upon  its  resources.    But 
the  business  of  men  seems  more  to  be  in  aggrandizing 
themselves^  than  in  doing  good  to  others;  otherwise, 
neither  states  nor  people  would  have  to  complain, 
as  they  generally  do  at  present.     Every  thing  goes  ' 
well  with  some  people,  when  they  have  every  thing 
they  want  themselves ;  but  if  they  would  take  the 
pains  to  count  the  numbers  of  those  who  have 
reason  to  complain,  and  compare  them  with  those 
who  ought  to  be  contented,  they  would  find  them 
to  be  very  unequal* 

VOL.  II*  2  B 
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The  greatest  erils  of  life  and  the  greatest  bar  to  all 
improvement  are,  the  selBsh  desires  <^  men,  who 
think  of  nothing  but  the  present  moment  With 
them,  ^'  sufficient  is  the  day  for  the  evil  there^^" 
which  is  too  much  the  general  prineiple ;  but  if 
men  would  properly  consider  the  shortness  and  insig- 
nificancy of  their  lives,  or  of  one  generation,  com* 
pared  with  succeeding  and  eternal  ages,  they  wonkl 
not  think  entirely  of  the  former,  and  be  forgetful  of 
the  latter.  If  a  man  form  the  best  plans  for  his  sue* 
cess  in  life,  it  is  a  chance,  when  he  has  acquired  it, 
with  all  his  toil,  if  be  enjoy  it  long;  but  he  who  la*- 
hours  for  posterity,  which  is  not  alone  by  acquiring 
riches>  contributes  to  an  extensive  and  eternal  bene* 
fit*  The  regulations  that  can  make  all  mankind  hapfiy 
are,  the  best  pursuits  of  man,  and  if  all  vvookl  con* 
tribute  to  that  end,  it  might  soon  be  accomplished. 
The  life  of  man,  or  of  one  generation,  would  be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  but  as  the  life  of  man  is 
short,  he  can  only  abridge  his  labour  by  good 
regulations.  A  statesman  should  not  look  entirely 
to  local  benefits,  or  to  the  interests  of  any  particidar 
order  or  descrii^ion  of  tnen  i  he  should  attend  to  the 
benefit  of  every  part  of  the  community  composing 
the  state,  fi>r  it  is  the  unity  of  the  whole  that  forms 
its  strength.  The  colonies  and  dependencies  now 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  British  empire^  They 
should  not,  -  therefore,  be  neglected.  By  proper 
regulations  and  unity  of  interest,  the  whole  empire 
together,  wouU  overcome  difficulties  scarcely  to  be 
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coBceived,  without  a  particular  riew  and  examina- 
tion of  the  meao9i   ' 

If  a  government  is  at  great  expence  to  support 
and  protect  her  colonies,  the  remuneration,  which 
can  be  made  by  trade,  under  exclusive  privileges^' 
or  narrow  restrictions,  must  be  but  a  poor  equiva*) 
lent;  and  when  a  colony  is  more  expence  to  a  go- 
vernment than  the  benefits  received,  the  mother 
country  must  naturally  be  a  loser  whilst  she  po»< 
ses^s  it.  But  colonies  cannot  be  of  much  use  to 
the  parent  state  whilst  they  are  restricted  by  nar- 
row and  unjust  principles.  They  can  only  be 
called  subjects  by  force,  or  slaves,  unless  they 
enfoy  all  the  privileges  of  every  other  subject  of  the 
realm.  No  colony  can  be  of  any  value  to  a  state, 
unlesss  that  colony  can  pay  its  expences,  and  con* 
tribute  its  portion  to  the  general  support  of  the 
state  which  protects  it ;  but  the  protector  should 
be  paid  according  to  the  protection  he  affords ;  and 
fio  colony  can  do  this,  unless  it  be  furnished  with 
the  means.  Every  man,  who  calls  himself  a  Bri- 
tish subject,  should  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the 
British  government,  and  contribute  his  share,  ac- 
cording to  his  means,  towards  its  support  No 
part  of  the  state  should  be  privileged  or  oppressed, 
more  than  the  other,  or  the  union  cannot  be  com- 
plete, or  just,  or  lasting.  Colonies  should  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  of  the  parent  state,  with  the 
same  laws  and  the  same  advantages;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  just  law  for  the  one,  that  is  cbutcar^  \^ 
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^e  other.  He  cannot  consider  himself  a  British 
subject  who  does  not  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
British  coifistitution.  The  colonial  law  and  the  Bri- 
tish law  should  be  the  same ;  there  should  be  no 
distinction.  Colonies  and  the  parent  state  should 
form  a  "  Holy  LeagtiCy'*  and  be  one  people.  Ire- 
land .  will  soon  evince  the.  truth  of  this  axiom. 
Nothing  is  more  unnatural  than  that  one  class  or 
part  of  the  subjects  should  support  the  whole  eat- 
pences  and  burden  of  the  state,  and  that  other 
classes  and  parts  should  be  exempt  from  it ;  which 
is  literally  the  case  under  the  British  government. 
There  is  no  fair  divisio'n  of  taxes  among  the  sub^ 
jects  and  property  of  the  realm ;  for,  if  they  were 
fairly  divided  among  seventy  millions  of  people, 
composing  the  whole  population  of  the  British 
empire  and  her  dependencies,  and  they  had  all 
equal  privileges  and  encouragement,  the  weight  of 
taxation  and  the  national  debt  would  be  little  feh 
among  that  number,  possessing  the  wealth  tmd 
means  which  some  are  known  to  possess,  and  all 
would  then  possess. 

In  order  to  render  any  dependency  or  colony 
advantageous  to  the  empire  to  which  it  belongs, 
it  ought  to  afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to 
the  public,  sufficient,  not  only  for  defraying  the 
whole  expence  of  its  own  peac6  establishment,  but 
for  contributing  its  proportion  to  the  support  of  th* 
general  government  of:  the  empire,  for  its  protec- 
tion and  support  in  peace  and  war ;  without  ^hich 
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colonies  are  not  worth  possessing.  If  a  colony,  or 
dependency,  place  itself  under  the  protection  o(  a 
more  powerful  state,  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should 
contribute  to  the  expence  which  is  incurred  for  its 
protection,  and  also  to  the  general  support  of  the 
empire.  A  British  subject,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  he  might  be»  should,  whilst  he  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  laws,  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  British  empire. 

The  Indian  tribes,  who  have  left  their  own  conn* 
tries,  where  there  was  no  security  for  their  pro* 
perty,  under  the  Indian  princes,  and  who  have  fled 
for  security  to  the  British  settlements,  in  India, 
and  the  protection  of  the  British  laws,  ought, 
jnaturaliy,  to  contribute  to  the  expence  of  that 
support  and  protection  which  they  have  sought, 
and  in  the  benefits  of  which  they  enjoy  and  parti- 
cipate. The  population  of  the  British  settlements 
in  India,  including  the  Indian  tribes  that  have 
come  over  to  those  settlements,  is  said  to  amount 
to  not  less  than  fifty  millions.  If  the  British  laws, 
without  partiality  or  reserve,  extended  to  India, 
and  that  usury  and  other  oppressions  did  not  pre- 
vent it,  could  not  these  people,  without  even  feel- 
ing the  pressure,  contribute  to  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  the  British  empire  ?  In  their  own  countries, 
the  property  they  possessed  was  always  at  the 
disposal  of  their  princes.  In  the  British  settlements^ 
if  under  the  British  laws,  their  property  is  secure 
and  frees  although,  from  exorbitant  interest  and 
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Other  extortions,  neither  their  property  nor  indastry 
is  rendered  so  prodoctive  and  available  to  theia  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Were  proper  regulations  made  to 
encourage  industry,  an  immense  revenue  might  be 
drawn  from  India,  without  injury  to  any  individual 
or  useful  being. 

It  is  not  natural  that  eighteen  millions  of  people, 
composing  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  bear  the  whole  burden  of  taxes  and  ex- 
pences,  and  leave  above  fifty  millions  of  British 
subjects  free,  without  contributing  any  part  towards 
the  support  of  the  empire,  at  least  if  they  have  ao 
equal  participation  of  benefits.  Every  colony,  of 
settlement,  necessarily  contributes,  more  or  less,  to 
increase  the  expence  of  the  general  government  ^ 
and  if  it  do  not  contribute  its  share  towards  de- 
fraying this  expence,  an  unequal  burden  must  &II 
upon  the  other  part  of  the  empire.  It  is,  in  fact, 
comparatively,  but  a  small  part  of  the  community, 
and  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  that  endure  the  bur- 
dens of  the  whole  British  empire.  If  despotic  govern- 
ments have  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  property 
of  the  people,  they  can  only  contribute  according 
to  their  means;  what  they  do  not  save,  the  govern- 
ment cannot  get  A  free  people  called,  should  not 
be  taxed  upon  a  worse  principle  than  this;  but 
they  certainly  arc  in  general,  for  whatever  may  be 
their  privations,  they  must  pay  taxes. 

Colonies  can  be  of  no  benefit/ unless  they  con- 
tribute to  the  revenue^  commerce^  and  industry  of 
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the  parent  state ;  but  which  they  would  always  do^ 
under  proper  regulations.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  as  well  for  this  country,  if  it  had  never  pos- 
sessed any  colonies,  without  better  regulations* 
The  American  colonies,  or  the  Americans,  involved 
England  in  full  forty  millions  of  debt  to  protect 
them,  and  full  one  hundred  millions,  afterwards,  in 
trying  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  We  are  now 
more  valuable  to  each  other,  as  friends,  than  we 
were  as  relations.  If  colonies  cannot,  or  will  not, 
contribute  to  the  expences  of  the  state  that  protects 
them,  they  bad  better  be  left  to  themselves.  But 
necessity  has  no  law :  we  have  now  an  immense 
empire,  an  immense  debt,  and  an  immense  load  of 
taxation,  with  an  immense  population;  and  it  is 
not  feeble  means,  or  feeble  efforts,  that  can  support 
or  relieve  the  one  or  the  other. 

All  colonies  should  naturally  contribute  to  the 
general  support  of  the  empire;  but  they  should 
have  equal  benefits  and  privileges,  and  become  a 
united  people.  They  should  have  their  representa- 
tives in  the  senate,  so  as  to  have  a  general  interest 
in  the  state;  their  rights  should  be  every  way  equal, 
without  distinction.  Their  industry,  commerce, 
and  property,  should  be  encouraged  and  protected 
by  the  same  laws,  and  they  should  all  be  equally 
concerned  and  benefited  by  the  general  welfare  of 
the  empire.  Prosperity  would  grow  up  with  such 
a  system.  A  unity  of  interests  would  be  formed^ 
which  no  circumstanoes  could  divide.   The  surplus 
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popalation  of  one  part  of  the  great  empire  woiiki 
remove  to  the.  other,  as  circumstances  or  occasioM 
may  invite  them ;  their  mutual  wants  would  be 
supplied^  and  thus  a  natural  intercourse  would  be 
kept  up,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all. 

Towards  the  declension  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  the  principal 
burden  of  defending  the  state  and  extending  the 
empire,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  ali  the  privi^ 
leges  of  Roman  citizens.    This  was  refused  them  ^ 
but  as  no  just  cause  could  be  assigned,  a  war  broke 
out,'and  the  consequence  was  fatal  to  Rome.    Had 
Rome  allowed  the  people  of  her  provinces  to  enjoy 
the  natural  privileges  of  Romans,  they  would  have 
.been  united  in  one  spirit;  and  Rome,  by  justice 
and  wisdom,  would  have  preserved  that  power 
which  she  lost  by  injustice  and  weakness.  When  a 
people  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  state,  it  is  na- 
tural  that  they  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and 
benefits  attached  to  it ;  if  they  do  not  contribute 
to  its  support,  it  is  not  natural  that  they  should 
enjoy  the  same  benefits  of  those  who  so  contribute; 
Rome  granted,  partially,  some  privileges  to  her  pro- 
vinces, when  she  was  forced  to  it  by  compulsion  i 
but  it  was  then  too  late,  and  the  same  happened  in 
regard  to  our  colonies  in  America ;  but  had  a  pro^ 
per  system  of  justice  been  established,  in  time»  the 
two  countries,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been  difh 

united. 

jf 

It  was  stated,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
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American  war,  that  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  thoagh  very  great,  yet  not  being  infinite^* 
and  though  greatly  increased  by  the  act  of  naviga-- 
tion,  yet  not  being  increased  in  the  sam6  propor-- 
tion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade  could  not  possi- 
bly be  carried  on  without  withdrawing  some  part 
of  the  capital  from  other  branches  of  trade ;  nor* 
consequently,  without  some  decay  of  those  other 
branches.  But  how  little  could  those  writers  know 
of  the  powers  of  industry,  and  the  resources  of  the 
British  nation,  by  those  means ! 

As  to  the  principle  of  commerce,  or  trading  with 
either  colonies  or  foreign  nations,  every  one,  who 
views  the  subject  with  unprejudiced  attention,  must 
see  the  importance  and  advantages  of  a  universal 
free*  commerce  with  all  the  world,  though  not  en^ 
tirely  free  of  duties,  as  some  propose,  for  every  state 
must  be  supported.  If  the  imports  of  all  articles 
were  allowed  free  of  duty,  the  industry  of  some 
countries,  particularly  those  paying  taxes,  would  be 
completely  ruined.  The  natural  way  of  raising  a 
revenue,  and  of  protecting  the  industry  of  all  coun« 
tries  is,  to  lay  a  moderate  duty  on  all  articles  im- 
ported, so  as  not  to  amount  to  their  prohibition  or 
disuse,  or  to  injure  the  internal  industry  of  the 
country ;  thus  all  countries  would  be  benefited,  and 
the  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  exchange  of  the 
produce  of  their  industry,  would  not  only  enrich 
the  people,  but  the  respective  states.  The  same 
system  applies  to  colonies  s  and  if  these  and  othec 
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points  were  settled,  by  fair  discussions  and  wise 
regulations,  much  life  would  be  saved,  the  har- 
mony and  interests  of  nations  would  be  property 
preserved,  and  mankind  would  live  peaceably 
with  each  other.  Discussions  and  regulations, 
of  this  kind,  should  be  open  to  the  whole  world, 
that  every  one  might  judge  of  their  fairness. 
Justice  would  not  then  be  determined  by  the 
strongest  or  most  obstinate  party,  but  upon  the 
strength  and  foundation  of  just  right  and  preten* 
sions ;  and  millions  of  men  and  money  would  not 
be  sacrificed,  by  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  a  few 
contending  individuals,  about  a  few  barren  acres 
of  land,  or  whether  a  flag  should  be  hoisted,  or  a 
sail  should  be  lowered  at  this  mast  or  the  other,  or 
whether  one  child  should  have  the  bauble,  or  that 
ft  should  be  given  to  another. 

We  court  trade  with  foreign  nations,  who^^shut 
us  out  from  all  their  ports,  by  immense  or  excessive 
duties.  Unless  they  will  trade  with  us  upon  fair 
terms,  and  we  have  also  the  disposition  to  trade 
with  them  upon  the  same  terms,  it  is  better  not  to 
trade  with  them  at  all,  and  to  confine  our'trade  to 
the  colonies  and  such  nations  as  will  deal  fairiy, 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  trade,  with  just  regu- 
lations and  proper  encouragement.  If  one  coontiy 
take  advantage  of  another,  it  is  bad  policy  in  the 
losing  party  to  continue  that  system,  except  from  ne* 
eassity.  The  trade  of  this  country  with  America 
18^  of  infinite  benefit  to  both  countries.    The  trade 
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with  St.  Domingo  is  also  of  great  worth,  and  so  it 
might  be  with  South  America;  but  with  most  other 
countries  we  have  a  great  disadvantage,  except 
with  our  colonies,  which  are  the  best  of  all.  The 
trade  of  India,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of 
the  West  India  and  other  colonies,  would  supply 
the  mutual  wants  of  each  other,  in  every  article 
required,  and  afford  sufficient  employment  for  the 
people ;  or  how  could  the  immense  population  of 
India  be  supported  with  no  other  trade  ?  But  if 
duties  were  laid  on  all  foreign  articles  imported, 
it  would  be  a  greater  benefit  to  the  people  and  the 
state,  if  foreign  trade  were  not  excluded. 

Many  people  have  held  out,  that  foreign  trade  is 
a  disadvantage,  rather  than  an  advantage,  to  any 
country,  because  it  takes  the  capital  which  would 
be  better  employed  within  the  country.  But  this 
depends  upon  circumstances.  If  a  country  can 
supply  more  of  any  article  than  the  consumption 
erf*  the  country  requires,  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  ex- 
port the  surplus  quantity,  in  exchange  for  other 
articles  which  that  country  cannot  produce,  or  not 
in  sufficient  abundance;  but  if  the  whole  produce 
of  a  country  can  be  consumed  within  that  country, 
it  will  be  a  disadvantage  to  export  any  part  of  it. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  when  any  part  of  the  capi* 
tal  of  a  country,  which  is  required  at  honle,  is  sent 
abroad,  the  injury  is  severely  felt;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  rocmey  will  be  sent  abroad,  wheait  can  be  em« 
ploy'Od  to  greater  advantage  at  home.    It  is  the 
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want  of  employment  for  it  at  home  that  drains  the 
capital  from  all  inactive  countries ;  but,  whilst  it  is 
continually  floating  and  circulating,  either  at  home 
€Nr  abroady  or  going  and  returning  in  exchange,  or 
barter,  upon  fair  terms,  it  must  be  of  advantage  to 
tbe  industry  of  every  country  where  it  is  so  circu* 
lated,  whether  it  be  at  home  or  abroad ;  for  all 
foreign  or  colonial  trade  must  give  additional  em^ 
ployment,  and  consequent  benefit,  to  all  those  cim- 
oerned  in  it,  and,  if  well  managed,  must  add  ia 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation. 

A  diminution  of  profit  in  trade  is  the  natural 
effect  of  its  prosperity,  or  of  a  greater  capital  being 
employed  in  it  than  before.  The  greatest  frntunei 
have  generally  been  made  from  small  prafita!> 
"because  they  do  not  lead  to  the  temptation  of  gi^at 
risks ;  and  consequently  moderate  profits  are  best 
for  trade,  and  for  society,  as  they  occasion  more 
trade,  more  employ  for  labour^  and  increased  con- 
sumption, by  rendering  things  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer. Extravagant  profits,  or^no  profits,  are  both 
injurious,  and  can  only  last  for  a  certain  time  of 
aecessity;  but  moderation,  in  all  things,  may  en- 
dure forever. 

The  constant  tone  of  all  writers  and  of  all  mer- 
chants is,  that  no  country  can  be  flourishing,  which 
does  not  enjoy  a  free  and  uncontrolled  trade ;  but 
perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  or  delusive, 
than  the  light  in  which  this  is  generally  held.  The 
natural  freedom  or  policy  of  trade  is,  that  a  cqim- 
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try  may  be  at  liberty  to  export  all  such  articles  as  it 
may  produce  in  superfluity,  and  that  it  might  im« 
port  all  such  articles  as  it  cannot  produce  in  suffi- 
cient abundance,  or  where  exchange  or  barter  can 
be  made,  between  two  countries,  to'  mutual  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  must  be  of  evident  disadvantage  to  a 
country,  to  receive  the  superfluous  produce  of 
another,  that  will  take  nothing  but  money  in  return. 
The  balance  of  trade  must  be  against  that  country 
which  carries  on  the  importation,  and  no  principle 
of  free  trade  can  justify  it 

Whilst  a  revenue  is  required  for* the  support  of 
every  government,  what  is  termed  a  free  trade,  or 
trade  without  imposts,  cannot  possibly  exist;  but  if 
all  nations  would  agree  to  receive,  generally,  the 
productions  of  all  countries,  upon  regulations  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  revenue  and  industry  of 
each  separate  state,  the  world  would  receive  bene- 
fits beyond  the  extent  of  human  calculation,  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind  would  be  regulated 
according  to  the  divine  system  and  laws  of  nature. 
That  country  would  be  the  most  happy,  whose  pea» 
pie  were  most  remarkable  for  their  industry  and 
talent.  Industry  would  then  have  a  fair  competi- 
tion ;  but  the  narrow  policy  of  all  nations,  to  receive 
all  the  benefits  of  trade  and  accord  none  in  return, 
can  only  tend  to  the  injury  of  their  own  subjects, 
either  by  destroying  trade,  or  by  rendering  it 
hazardous  and  precarious.  When  one  country 
sends  money  to  uiother,  for  the  purchase  of  c<ra\- 
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modities  it  may'  waat,  h  is  so  much  loss  of  capital 
to  the  former  comitry,  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  pro* 
iwi&  of  its  industry ;  but  when  two  countries  barter 
&lie  article,  the  produce  of  industry,  for  another,  it 
is  of  evident  beneB.t  to  both.  If  a  country  export 
nothing  but  the  necessaries  of  life,  unless  tbey  are 
m  superfluity,  and  import  nothing  but  luxuries^ 
that  country  must  be  a  loser,  for  it  exchanges  that 
which  is  necesssary  for  what  is  unnecessary ;  and 
luxuries  often  employ  more  labour  in  their  prodnc* 
tion  than  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  trade  be  left 
free  and  uncontrolled,  the  necessaries  of  life  might 
be  exported  in  such  quantity,  as  to  raise  their  price 
and  occasion  a  scarcity ;  and  thus  individuals,  and 
the  whole  community,  may  be  injured.  Without 
proper  regulations,  the  affairs  of  even  private  fami-* 
lies  will  get  into  disorder,  and  the  want  of  them 
will,  of  course,  have  a  more  powerful  effect  in  the 
general  order  of  society. 

In  ancient  times  it  appears  that  it  was  usual  to  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  profits  of  merchants  and  other 
dealers  by  rating  the  price  of  provisions  and  other 
goods;  but  this  seems  impossible  in  any  other  way 
than  by  allowing  a  free  and  fair  competition,  which 
is  not  the  case  when  great  capitalists  have  the  powet 
to  crush  the  little  people  who  attempt  to  trade. 
The  legislature  should  therefore  support  those  of 
little  means  against  those  who  are  too  powerfol, 
and  who  do  not  stand  in  need  of  trade,  except  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  tnsatiaUe  avarice  sod  arinbi- 
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tioiu  Great  capitalists  now  sweep  away  aad  ub* 
sorb  every  branch  of  trade  that  is  worth  pursuing, 
and  leave  no  chance  for  the  industry  of  individuals 
of  moderate  capital,  who  are  almost  as  sure  tp  lose 
by  trade  as  they  enter  into  it,  if  it  interfere  with 
men  of  large  capitals.  The  cry  of  men  of  large 
capitals  ever  is,  that  trade  should  be  left  to  find  its 
level;  but  they  perfectly  well  know,  that  it  can 
never  find  its  proper  level,  under  the  present  regu- 
lations  of  trade.  * 

The  assize  of  bread  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
remnant  of  the  ancient  law  for  rating  the  price  of 
provisions ;  and  this  has  lately  been  done  away,  to 
satisfy  the  popular  cry,  that  all  things  should  find 
their  level,  and  all  trade  should  be  free ;  and  wliat 
has  been  the  consequence  ?  Why,  it  has  proved 
that  as  there  can  be  no  regular  order  in  society^ 
without  controlling  the  passions,  so  there  can  be  no 
safety  in  trade,  or  other  things,  without  wise  regu- 
lations 'y  and  the  most  wise  and  just  seem  to  be,  that 
one  man  should  have  a  fair  competition  with  an- 
other, which  men  of  small  capitals,  under  the  pre^ 
sent  system,  can  never  have  against  the  rich.  No 
combinations  can  be  so  dangerous  or  hurtful  to 
society  as  those  of  people  possessmg  large  capitals, 
or  a  whole  class  of  men,  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, who  combine  together,  because  they  are  of  the 
same  trade,  and  have  the  same  interest  in  pre- 
cluding others;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the 
combination  be  of  bakers>  factors,  or  merchants^  i( 
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their  mutual  interests  go  together.  An  army  of 
soldiers,  under  the  subordination  of  good  regula* 
tions,  cannot  commit  the  depredations  they  would 
do,  were  they  suffered  to  follow  a  free  trade  of 
plunder,  according  to  their  own  will. 

Nothing  appears  more  certain  than  that  a  change 
of  system  is  required,  not  only  to  stimulate,  but  to 
give  greater  security  to,  the  trade  of  this  country. 
He  who  looks  back  for  twenty-five  years  will  see 
proofs  enough  to  establish  this  truth ;  for  how  many 
families  have  fallen  and  been  ruined,  in  comparison 
with  the  few  that  have  been  enabled  to  rise  P  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  asked,  how  then  has  this  country  risen 
to  its  present  magnitude  of  riches  and  commerce? 
By  unexampled  industry;  by  the  chance  of. war 
and  the  favour  of  government,  which  have  enriched 
a  few  at  the  expence  and  ruin  of  many;  by  tiie 
industrious  having  supported  the  idle  and  design- 
ing, and  now  left  nothing  for  themselves. 

If  the  law  allowed  men  to  associate  in  trade, 
subject  only  to  the  loss  of  what  they  advanced  and 
registered  in  that  trade,  it  would  give  much  more 
safety  and  security  to  trade,  as  every  one  trading 
with  such  establishments  would  give  credit  to  capi- 
tal and  security^  instead  of  delusive  appearances, 
and  no  man  could  be  a  sufferer  by  it,  as  the  honest 
and  industrious  conduct  of  every  society  would  al- 
ways claim  the  preference  over  those  conducted 
with  imprudence  and  irregularity.  A  man  without 
capital^  if  he  possessed  ability  with  int^rity,  would 
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be  sure  to  find  a  partner  with  capital,  and  thus  the 
one  would  assist  the  other ;  but  few  people,  undel 
4iie  present  system,  will  enter  into  trade,  while  it 
exposes  their  whole  fortune  to  risk.  Instead  of 
which,  trade  is  now  either  absorbed  and  monopo- 
lized by  men  of  large  capitals,  or  followed  by 
people  who  have  nothing  to  lose. 

In  a  country  where  the  rich,  or  the  owners  of 
large  capitals,  command  and  enjoy  every  power 
and  security  in  trade  and  other  things,  and  the 
poor,  or  the  owners  of  small  capitals,  enjoy  scarce 
any,  the  trade  and  industry  of  that  country  can 
never  be  equal  to  what  the  nature  and  extent  of 
it  would  admit  under  different  laws  and  institutions. 
In  every  different  branch,  the  oppression  of  the 
poor  must  establish  the  monopoly  of  the  rich ;  who, 
by  engrossing  the  whole  trade  to  themselves,  will 
be  able  to  make  very  large  profits ;  but  the  poor, 
or  people  of  small  means,  will  always  suffer  in  pro- 
portion. This  seems  to  be  the  present  state  of 
England.  Where  expences  and  burdens  are  great, 
and  the  necessary  articles  of  life  are  high,  all  people 
of  small  or  middling  fortunes,  must  either  be  content 
to  live  upon  a  scanty  subsistence,  under  the  great- 
est privations,  or  engage  in  some  sort  of  profession 
or  trade;  but  what  chance  can  they  at  present  have 
against  men  of  large  capitals?  Upon  a  better 
system,  industry  would  create  means  of  subsistence, 
which  wealth  and  idleness  only  destroy,  and  the  habit 
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of  industry  would  invent  means  which  wealth  and 
indolence  could  never  discover. 

The  great  failures  and  ruin  of  old  established 
houses  and  families,  within  the  lasf  twepty-five 
years,  may,  perhaps,  incline  the  world  generally 
to  believe  the  necessity  of  a  different  system  in 
trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
from  what  has  been  acknowledged  in  former  times. 
The  opulent  and  monopolizing  houses  which  have 
remained,  and  which,  by  their  overwhelming  cajii* 
tals,  engross  the  whole  of  all  profitable  trade,  will 
not,  of  course,  allow  that  any  alteration  shouU  take 
place ;  but  no  one,  who  views  with  attention  the 
present  situation  of  trade  and  commerce,  wiU  deny 
that  some  alteration,  or  incitement,  to  render  it  more 
active,  impartial,  and  secure,  is  not  only  ju8t>  but 
absolutely  necessary.  Trade  is  either  occupied  by 
the  powerful,  who,  by  their  capitals  and  connexions, 
can  command  every  thing,  or  by  those,  as  before  . 
observed,  who  have  nothing  to  lose. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  tdf  state, 
that  nine- tenths  of  the  people,  engaged  in  trade  aod 
commerce,  within  the  last  twenty*five  years^  have 
failed,  at  some  time  or  other,  within  ihat  period. 
The  misery  which  the  most  respectable  families 
have  suffered  from  failures  in  trade,  and  its  preseat 
insecurity,  have  given  a  general  paralysis  or  horror 
at  undertakings  of  that  nature,  and,  without  scrnie 
stimulus,  or  better  security,  it  never  can  revive 
again  to  the  extent  or  benefit  which  it  might  other- 
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wise  dO|  or  perhaps  hare  done;  for  although  the 
extent  of  trade  has  been,  and  may  be,  very  great, 
jet  the  prosperity  of  trade  depends  upon  the  bene- 
fit it  yields  generally,  as  well  as  individually,  and 
prosperity  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  hare 
known ;  for  to  one  person  who  has  successfully  re- 
tired from  our  immense  trade,  ten  hare  failed,  and 
those  who  hare  succeeded  hare  generally  acquired 
their  fortunes  through  some  connexion  with  go- 
▼emment,  or  by  some  hazardous,  though  success- 
ful enterprise.  Such  opportunities  do  not  now 
occur,  and  therefore  erery  one  is  alarmed  at  any 
connexion  in  trade.  People,  therefore,  lend  their 
money  at  interest  to  gor emment,  anddeprire  them- 
selres  of  the  comforts  of  life,  rather  than  employ  it 
in  any  branch  of  trade,  which  exposes  not  only 
their  whole  capital,  but  their  persons  to  risk. 

The  law  which  exposes  the  whole  of  a  man's 
fortune,  as  well  as  his  person,  to  risk,  is  the  worst  of 
all  laws  for  the  safety  and  encouragement  of  trade, 
whaterer  might  be  said  to  the  contrary.  If  a  man, 
possessed  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  in- 
stance, could  not,  by  his  power  and  influence,  en- 
gross a  certain  branch  of  trade  to  himself,  he  would, 
if  one 'part  did  not  endanger  the  whole,  pilfer 
dividing  it  among  twenty  establishmetits,  perhaps, 
and  consequently  render  twenty  concerns  flourish- 
iilg,  and  make  numberless  families  happy,  instead 
of  one  only.  If  one  failed,  another  would  succeed, 
90  that  he  would  not  lose  the  whole  of  his  capitd. 
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A  man,  also,  who  has  a  small  capital,  the  interest 
of  which  is  not  sufficient  to  support  his  family, 
would  gladly  venture  a  part  in  trade,  if  it  did  not 
expose  him  to  the  loss  of  the  whole,  and  also  en- 
danger hisf  personal  safety.  And  what  can  be  the 
use  of  personal  security  ?  It  will  never  <  make 
rogues  honest,  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  bind  bo- 
nest  men.  The  safe  way  of  doing  business  is,  only 
to  give  credit  to  capital  and  character,  for  no  other 
regulations  can  render  it  secure.  A  better  system 
is,  therefore,  evidently  wanted  to  encourage  and 
protect  the  trade  of  this  country. 

The   business  or  ship  owners,  for  instance,  is 
carried  on  in, a. similar  way  to  the  plan  here  pro- 
posed, otherwise  it  would  never  have  been  carried 
to  the  extent  it  has  been.    A  n^n  divides  his  capi- 
tal in  shares  of  different  vessels;  each  of  which  forms 
a  sort  of  joint-stock  company,  but  if  he  embarked 
the  whole  of  bis  capital  in  one  vessel,  it  is  a  chance 
but,^  sooner  or  later,  he  would  lose  it  and  be  ruined ; 
although  in  the  ownership,  or  trade  of  vessels,  the 
extent  of  risk  is  known,  and  may  generally  be  se- 
cured by  insurance ;  but  there  are  few  other  ad- 
ventures which  admit  of  that  security. 
.   In  the  fishing  trade,  which  is  a  branch  of  indust 
try  and  commerce  of  the  highest  importance'  tO> 
this  country,  it  is  impossible  that  individuals  can- 
carry  it  on  to  any  extent  or  advantage;  for ^want^of 
capital  and  arrangements,  which  those -of  narrowi 
means  could  not  make^  and  those^  of '  greater  wpuld 
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not  prudently  risk ;  but  in  joint-stock,  companfes, 
of  moderate  capital,  the  risk  may  be  divided  and 
secured,  under  proper  management,  and  the  suc- 
cess would  thereby  be  rendered  certain. 

The  India  trade,  and  the  trade  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  together  with  establishments  that  may 
be  formed  in  those  countries,  would,  with  proper 
encouragement,  afford  employment  for  small  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  capital  to  any  extent  and 
iamount;  but  few  individuals,  at  the  risk  of  their 
whole  property,  will  be  induced  to  undertake  such 
enterprises.  What  good  has  the  India  trade  ever 
been  to  this  country,  compared  with  what  it  would 
bcj  if  an  open  trade  were  allowed  to  India,  for  small 
joint-stock  companies  of  registered  capital,  under 
proper  regulations  and  support  ?  Having  such  re- 
sources, it  only  requires  the  encouragement  of  the 
legislature  to  set  industry  to  work,  and  to  facilitate 
its  operations  by  liberal  and  protective  laws.  The 
distresses  of  the  country  would  not  then  press  so 
heavy  upon  the  people,  but  would  soon  be  removed 
and  forgotten.  But  what  good  can  be  expected  to 
be  derived  from  India,  under  the  present  system  ? 
Fifty,  and  some  say  above  sixty,  millions  of  natives, 
are  governed  by  about  one  hundred  thousand  British, 
and  kept  under  the  greatest  oppression  and  submis- 
sion. It  is  evident,  that  nothing  but  their  dissen- 
tions  and  fanaticism  in  religion  could  keep  them 
in  subjection,  without  a  more  liberal  policy;  but 
oppression  always  acts  upon  the  oppressor,  who 
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puffers  for  it  in  the  end.  What  may  not  these  peo* 
pie  contribute  to  the  8tate>  if  their  labours  were  pro*- 
perly  supported  ?  Now  they  are  only  suffered  bart* 
ly  to  exist,  and  therefore  cannot  contribute  e^en  te 
their  own  wants.  Every  thing-  is  taxed  to  thtm^ 
and  they  cannot  even  purchase  a  small  quantity  of 
cow-dung>  as  fuel,  until  it  has  paid  taxes,  and  gone 
through  several  hands^  who  have  made  a  profit  by  it 
Thus  a  few  individuals  are  enriched,  by  the  op^ 
pression  of  millions,  and  without  any  benefit  to  the 
state,  which  receives  none  of  it.  The  natives  often 
say,  **  if  we  must  have  king  English,  why  does  not 
King  George  rule  over  us )  Why  are  we  to  be 
governed  by  king  company,  and  why  are  we  not 
governed  by  better  laws  than  our  own  ?  When  any 
man,  among  us,  is  not  good,  we  do  not  bang ;  if  we 
cannot  correct  him,  we  drive  him  out  of  our  caste^ 
(or  society,)  no  one  will  notice  him.  You  take 
bad  peopje  into  your  castes  s  how,  then,  can  your 
government  be  good?" 

All  things  are  not  alike  to  all  men.  There  are 
people  of  different  pursuits  and  of  different  dispo- 
sitions. Most  people  are  attached  to  their  native 
soil,  but  few  so  much  so  as  not  to  leave  it^  if  they 
can  better  their  condition.  Many  emigrate  iwm 
necessity »  but  more  perhaps  from  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise ;  for  the  truly  necessitous  have  not  always  the 
means;  they  are  bound,  like  slavee^  to  the  ta^  al- 
lotted them,  and  cannot  depart  from  it  By  a  moit 
regular  and  free  intercourae  between  the  odoaie^ 
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and  the  parent  state,  those  who  had  difficulties  to 
live  in  one  part  of  the  ethpire,  may  succeed  in  an* 
other,  and  thus  be  of  benefit  to  the  general  commu- 
nity ;  for  a  change  of  society  often  effects  a  change 
of  morals,  manners,  and  of  fortune,  and  prevents 
misfortunes  that  would  otherwise  happen.  When 
the  subjects  of  a  state  emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
if  they  are  of  any  value,  it  is  so  much  loss  to 
their  native  country  -,  for  their  labours  are  exerted 
to  benefit  foreign  states,  in  prejudice  to  their  own. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  when  they  emigrate 
to  colonies,  of  which  there  are  enough  belonging 
to  this  country ;  but  the  weak  policy  is  to  restrain 
subjects  from  settling  in  those  colonies,  and  to 
confine  them  at  home,  until  they  can  no  longer 
live,  or  are  forced  to  live  by  malpractices  and  de- 
predation, or  else  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign 
countries,  where  they  are  more  likely  to  succeeds 
The  want  of  proper  regulations,  in  this  respect,  is 
a  great  evil  and  injury  to  this  country. 

Governments  should  first  begin  by  studying  the 
happiness  and  providing  for  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple at  home,  then  few  would  wish  to  emigrate,  ex- 
cept for  objects  of  enterprise ;  but  a  united  people 
of  colonies,  with  the  mother  country,  must,  of 
ought  to  be,  the  same  as  one  people.  Their  interests 
are  alike,  if  their  privileges  are  alike ;  the  one  is  then 
interested  in  the  other's  prosperity.  The  happiness 
of  the  peopletis  the  great  object  to  be  considered 
in  politic^  or  ia  political  economy,  but  the  neces- 
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sitiesand  support  of  the  state  are  intimately  blended 
with  it ;  and^  in  this  case,  it  is  useless  to  look  back 
and  censure  the  causes  which  have  led.  to  national 
incumbrances  or  embarrassments :  it  is  suflScient 
that  they  exist,  and  Call  for  relief,  and  as  much  as 
possible  their  removal.  What  is  done  cannot  be 
undone.  This  is  beyond  Almighty  power ;  for,  as 
Agathon  said^ 

"  All  things  are  potiible  to  Crod,  sare  one, 
"  That's  to  undo^  which  is  already  done." 

When  necessities  are  great,  it  is  not  trifling  or  tem- 
porary means  that  will  effectually  relieve  or  remove* 
them.  We  all  know  that,  had  not  an  immense 
debt  been  contracted  by  war,  we  should  not  have 
had  to  discharge  or  bear  the  burden  of  it  in  time  of 
peace^  and,  by  more  discretion,  we  should  have  en- 
joyed the  commerce  of  the  whole  world ;  but  these 
considerations  are  now  of  little  avail.  The  first 
considerations  worthy  of  the  government  are,  how 
the  people  can  be  best  relieved  from  their  burdens 
and  difficulties.  A  wise  statesman  will  not  trust  to 
any  particular  interests  of  men,  or  to  local  means ; 
he  will  confide  in  the  strength  of  the  whole  empire, 
which,  when  united,  with  proper  energy  and  encoa-> 
ragement,  will  effect  all  he  wants ;  but,  if  a  burden 
be  partially  borne,  it  cannot  long  be  supported.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  the  union  of  the  whole  British 
strength  and  interest,  of  which  the  colonies  form  a 
great  part,  that  can  support  or  relieve  the  country. 
What  w^  Ilussia,  wh/en  her  provinces   w«re 
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neglected,  and  in  an  abject  state  of  slavery  and 
misery  ?  The  system  of  leaving  things  to  regulate  . 
themselves,  upon  the  principle  of  finding  their  level, 
is  the  greatest  injury  to  the  benefit  of  states,  and  of 
all  mankind;  for  the  level,  which  is  produced,  is 
generally  different  from  what  is  anticipated.  Neg- 
lect of  any  part  of  a  state  must  necessarily  injure 
the  whole;  nor  will  the  political  machine  go  well, 
while  one  part  is  continually  worked,  and  an* 
other  part  unemployed.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
whole  that  sets  great  works  in  motion.  The  Em- 
press Catharine  knew  this,  and  therefore  she  began 
to  look  about^  and  survey  the  extent  and  power  of 
her  provinces;  she  adopted  every  means  of  im- 
proving the  population  of  her  dominions,  and  of 
encouraging  the  industry  of  both  manufacturers 
and  cultivators.  These  well-directed  efforts,  added 
to  what  had  been  done  by  Peter  I.,  had,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  considerable  effect;  and  the 
Russian  territories,  particularly  the  Asiatic  part  of 
tliem,  which  had  slumbered  for  centuries,  with  a 
weak,  miserable,  and  useless  population,  made  a 
sudden  start ;  and,  aided  by  the  superior  energy  of 
the  present  Emperor,  have  of  late  years  made  rapid 
strides  towards  civilization  and  improvement  of 
every  kind. 

Pallas  observes,  "  If  we  consider  that  Siberia, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  wilderness  utterly  un- 
known,  and,  in  point  of  population,  was  even  far  be*^ 
hind  the  almost  desert  tracts  of  North- America,  we 
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may  justlj  be  astonished  at  the  present  state  of  thti 
part  of  the  world,  and  at  the  mnltitude  of  its  Russian 
inhabitants,  who  in  numbers  greatly  exceed  the 
natives^. ''  It  is  singular  that»  when  a  country  is 
taken  possession  of  by  invaders,  the  natives  soon 
diminish,  and  at  last  generally  disappear  altogether. 
They  never  unite  properly  together,  and  the  pro* 
sperity  of  the  one  is  almost  always  the  extinction 
of  the  other.  This  has  been  verified  in  North  and 
South  America,  in  the  Caribee  Islands,  and  the  Is* 
lands  of  the  South  Seas;  and  in  fact,  in  every  part, 
perhaps,  excepting  at  present  India,  as  if  the  race 
of  mankind  were  to  be  changed  altogether,  until  its 
perfection  be  completef  • 

♦  Tom.  iv.  p.  3. 
t  Nothing  eao  be  more  cenTincmg  <^  the  difiareat  petiticsl 
▼iewa  and  inconsisteQciet  of  the  minds  of  men,  than  the  condoet  of 
this  government  towards  the  poor  Caribs^  in  the  West  Indies* 
Since  their  islands  were  taken  possession  of,  sach  of  them  as  were 
not  killed  retired  to  the  mountains^  where  they  defended  tiiem- 
•elTes  for  many  years ;  but  being  always  persecuted  and  kvnted 
down  like  wild  beasts,  their  number  at  last  decreased,  and  a  few 
years  ago  the  remainder  were  said  to  be  sent  to  the  mines  of 
Sonth  America.  An  application  was  theft  made  to  the  minister  of 
thfit  time«  for  the  purchase  of  their  lands,  and  the  negociation  was 
80  fer  carried  on  as  to  have  the  purchase  money  Tested  m  the 
hands  of  bankers;  but  at  the  dose  of  the  business,  the  miaistsf 
declared,  that  he  could  not  recencile  it  to  his  conscience  to  dispose 
of  these  lands,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  principles  of  aboJiah- 
ing  the  slave  trade.  Conscience,  however,  is  not  always  consistent 
with  itself,  and  often  views  things  through  the  glass  of  reason, 
that  is  cbuded  by  error  or  feigetMness;  and  thus  we  see  a 
minister,,  wha  oouM  feel  no  cen^oaciMn  ad  driving  an  iansMf t 
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Russia,  being  an  immense  territoiy,  can  never 
require  to  be  extended.  Any  accretion  would 
only  be  an  incumbrance^  and  further  aggrandize^ 
ment  would  be  more  than  she  could  wield.  She 
only  requires  a  steady  perseverance,  in  internal 
good  policy,  throughout  the  empire ;  nor  in  fact  does 
any  country  require  more.  In  the  extent  of  her 
dominions,  from  the  most  northern  to  nearly  the 
most  southern  climates,  every  thing  of  the  ueces* 
saries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life,  might  be  raised 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  With  her  super- 
fluous productions,  commerce  might  be  carried  on^ 
with  other  countries,  greatly  to  her  advantage. 

When  Pallas  was  in  Siberia,  provisions,  in  those 
fertile  districts,  were  amazingly  cheap.  A  pood, 
or  forty  pounds,  of  wheaten  flour,  was  sold  for 
about  twopence  halfpenny ;  an  ox  for  five  or  six 
shillings,  and  a  cow  for  three  or  four.  This  unna« 
tural  cheapness  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  want  of 

people  from  their  homes,  at  taking  possession  of  their  lands,  at  lumi- 
ing  them  down  with  bloodhomidsj  and  at  sending  them,  in  chains, 
to  perpetual  labour,  was  so  delicate  in  conscience,  as  not  to  admit 
of  disposing  of  their  lands,  on  account  of  the  horror  of  eaconraging 
slarery .  It  it  certainly  better  to  destroy  a  race  of  people  thafr  to 
keep  them  in  slaTery ;  and  it  it  alsa  said,  that  a  biiidMr  ahragn^ 
iainlt  at  the  lost  of  his  own  blood,  on  acoomit  of  hit  btiig 
acemrtomed  to  see  that  death  it  the  natural  consequence.  This 
may  be  so  accounted  for;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conccifehow 
men  should  feel  that  horror  at  the  trade  of  slayery,  which  they  arc 
daily  practssing  in  the  most  awfiil  degree,  under  another  name,  the 
bonronted  app^lblioB  of  li^cen^ndantherity. 
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vent  for  the  productions  of  the  soil ;  but  it  did  not 
hiake  the  people  more  happy,  for  nothing  could 
exceed  their  wretchedness.  In  the  period  which 
has  since  elapsed,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  have  risen  considerably ;  the  people  are  more 
comfortable,  and  increasing  in  population,  wealth, 
and  industry ;  which  is  always  the  case  when  the 
government  of  a  country  improves.  Where  provi- 
sions are  cheap,  there  is  always  the  greatest  poverty 
and  misery.  According  to  Tooke's  account,  the 
improvement  of  the  Russian  empire  is  wonderful, 
which  is  a  proof  of  what  industry,  favoured  by 
freedom  and  good  regulations,  will  create,  and  what 
tyranny  and  oppression  will  destroy  ;  but  the  mis- 
fortune of  arbitrary  power  is,  that  one  may  build  up 
and  another  may  destroy.  Uncontrolled  power  can- 
not, therefore,  be  placed  with  safety  in  the  hands  o( 
one  man;  for  a  good  ruler  may  be  succeeded  by  an 
implacable  tyrant ;  so  that  the  happiness  of  a  peo- 
ple can  only  be  secured  by  a  free  constitution  and 
good  laws. 

If  great  works  are  not  undertaken  by  able  hands, 
and  supported  by  powerful  means,  they  never 
can  be  carried  into  effect.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  for  the  melioration  of  mankind  is^  to  give 
them  liberty ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  that  liberty  by  good  laws,  otherwise^  it 
ivould.  only  create  anarchy,  licentiousness,  md 
confusion.  It  is  impossible  that  a  country  can 
flourish,  or  a  people  be  happy,  if  any  part  of  the 
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constitution  of  their  government  be  not  just  and 
wise,  or  if  any  part  of  the  political  system  be 
neglected,  and  if  the  rulers  of  the  country  are  not 
eminently  qualified  for  their  situations.  Jf  the 
golden  age  of  freedom  and  improvement  should  be 
succeeded  by  tyranny  and  oppression,  a  country 
will  go  back  with  greater  rapidity  than  it  has  been 
raised  to  splendor,  and  a  people  will  feel  greater 
misery  from  the  degeneracy,  than  if  they  had  never 
known  the  happiness  of  its  advancement.  A  good 
sovereign  should,  therefore,  animate  his  people  to 
protect  their  rights  against  the  usurpation  of  his 
successors,  that  his  labours  may  not  be  lost,  and 
that,  instead  of  making  his  country  and  his  people 
permanently  happy,  he  may  not  make  them  more 
miserable,  by  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  that 
hfippiness  which  they  cannot  preserve.  Thus 
every  good  sovereign  should,  in  his  life  time,  give 
to  his  people  such  a  constitution  and  laws  as  will  be 
binding  upon  his  successors,  so  that  they  may 
neither  injure  the  people,  nor  destroy  the  principles 
he  has  established.  This  is  the  greatest  action  of 
a  great  prince,  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanting  to 
make  Russia  the  envied  empire  and  admiration  of 
the  world. 

The  want  of  this  principle  has  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  most  ancient,  and  many  modem 
states,  and  the  benefit  of  it  has  preserved  Great 
Britain  through  many  difficulties;  and  nothing  but 
its  neglect  can  ever  occasion  its  ruin.     A  good 
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constttation  of  government  is  of  little  worthy  if  it  be 
subject  to '  innovation,  or  badly  and  partially  ad- 
ministered. The  want  of  stability  and  justice^  in 
this  respect^  tumbled  the  ancient  states  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  into  ruins.  The  revolution  of 
France,  though  dreadful  in  its  operations,  maj 
have  had  the  good  effect  in  proving  to  mankind, 
that  the  prosperity  of  states  is  not  to  be  preserved 
by  favouring  the  few  at  the  expence  of  the  many; 
that  a  unity  of  interests  and  privileges  is  the  only 
way  to  make  powerful  states,  and  render  them, 
with  the  people,  happy* 

It  is  neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  that  makes 
the  United  States  flourish  more  than  other  coun- 
tries, nor  is  it  on  account  of  their  being  new  stales, 
as  some  suppose.  New  states  may  remain  to  be 
old  in  indigence,  and  old  states  may  dwindle  in 
existing  misery,  until  they  begin  anew,  without 
proper  regulations.  The  idea  that  states,  like 
trees  and  men,  must  naturally,  rise,  flourish,  and 
decay,  is  a  bad  and  erroneous  principle  to  be  en- 
tertained, although  it  seems  true  enough  in  ap- 
pearance, but,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  how  this  arises.  The  North  Americai^  flour- 
ish and  prosper,  not  because  they  are  a  new 
people,  (for  there  will  be  a  new  generation  of  peo- 
ple in  every  country,  in  the  course  of  thirty-flte 
years,)  but  because  they  have  a  free  and  liberal 
government ;  because  every  encouragement  is  there 
given  to  industry,  and  labour  is  liberallv  rewarded; 
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because  their  expenditure  does  not  exceed  their 
revenue ;  because  superabundant  wealth  and  osten- 
tation are  not  their  chief  desires ;  and  that  men  are 
not  there  esteemed  entirely  for  their  riches ;  because 
they  adopt  the  grand  principle  and  law  of  nature 
and  justice,  ^*  to  live  and  let  live/'  under  such  re- 
gulations, that  no  man,  who  is  industrious,  need 
there  be  without  property.    View  then  the  differ- 
ence in  South  America,  which  is  a  much  finer 
country  than  the  United  States,  both  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate.   The  natural  resources  of  South  America  are 
inexhaustible,  and  yet  it  has  never  flourished,  either 
in  a  new  or  old  state,  and  the  reason  may  be  easily 
guessed  without  being  explained.    The  produce  of 
the  lands  of  New  Spain,  in  com,  according  to 
Baron  Humboldt,  is,  in  proportion  to  the  seed 
sown,  as  twenty-four  to  one,  while,  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  only  seven  to  one.    Yet  industry  brings 
plenty  in  the  Northern  States,  while  want  of  energy 
and  a  good  system  of  political  regulations  have  so 
cramped  the  industry  of  the  Southern  provinces, 
that  they  might  continue  to  eternal  ages,  under 
that  system,  in  existing  apathy  and  indigence.     It 
is  desponding  to  old  states  to  believe,  that  only  new 
states  can  thrive  and  flourish ;  and  it  is  also  untrue. 
Why  old  states  do  not  thrive  like  new  countries  is, 
because  corruption  creeps  in  to  prevent  it^  neither 
new  nor  old  states  can  flourish,  but  under  a  good 
system  of  management,  and  both  might  flourish 
under  proper  regulations,  to  the  end  of  time.   Rus- 
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sia^  for  instance,  has  remained,  for  ages,  under  a 
state  of  existing  slavery,  poverty,  and  misery-  By 
the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  its  present  rulery  it  is 
now  reviving,  and  will,  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
no  doubt,  be  a  wonderful  empire.  This  does  not 
arise  from  its  having  become  a  new  state,  but  from 
its  ruler  having  adopted  a  new  and  better  policy; 
and  this  also  shows,  that  one  good  ruler  is  better 
than  many  tyrants ;  but  the  misfortune  or  danger 
is,  that  he  may  not  always  be  followed  by  a  good 
successor. 

If  it  were  possible  to  treat  with  temper  the  state 
of  Turkey  and  her  provinces,  or  subject  countries, 
it  would  be  no  diificult  matter  to  prove  that,  such 
countries  must  naturally  decline,  as  all  countries 
must,  that  are  not  favoured  by  freedom  and  just 
laws.  The  low  state  of  population,  compared  with 
the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  excess  of  misery,  in 
Turkey  and  her  provinces,  proceeding  from  the 
nature  of  their  government,  evidently  prove,  that 
such  people  must  either  emigrate,  or  become 
extinct.  The  tyranny  of  that  governmeni;,  its 
feebleness,  bad  laws,  and  worse  administration  of 
them,  with  the  consequent  insecurity  of  property, 
throw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agriculture  and 
industry  of  every  kind,  that  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  necessarily  decreasing  yearly,  and  with 
them,  of  course,  the  number  of  the  people*.  In 
Syria,  according  to  Volney,  by  abuses  inherent  in 

*  Volney,  torn.  ii.  p.  373. 
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the  Turkish  government^  the  pachas  and  their 
agents^  having  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  at  their 
disposal,  glog  their  concessions  vfhh  burdensome 
conditions,  and  exact  the  half,  and  sometimes  even 
two-thirds,  of  the  crop.  When  the  harvest  is  over, 
they  cavil  about  losses,  and  as  they  have  the  power 
in  their  hands,  they  carry  off  what  they  think 
proper.  If  the  season  fail,  they  still  exact  the  same 
sum,  and  expose  every  thing  the  poor  peasant  has 
to  sale.  To  these  constant  oppressions  are  added, 
a  thousand  casual  extortions.  Sometimes  a  whole 
village  is  laid  under  contribution  for  some  real  or 
imaginary  offence.  Arbitrary  presents  are  exacted 
on  the  accession  of  each  governor;  grass,  barley, 
and  straw,  are  demanded  for  their  horses,  and  com- 
missions  are  multiplied,  that  the  soldiers  who  carry 
the  orders  may  live  upon  the  starving  peasants, 
whom  they  treat  with  the  most  brutal  insolence 
and  injustice. 

Can  such  a  state  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
prosper?  To  hold  colonies,  or  provinces,  upon 
such  conditions  as  these,  cannot  long  be  produc- 
tive to  the  tyrant  state,  and  must  soon  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  people,  who,  if  they  are  too  feeble  to 
revolt,  must  either  emigrate  or  perish.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  depredations  are,  that  the  poorer 
class  of  inhabitants,  of  these  miserable  countries,' 
ruined  and  unable,  any  longer,  to  pay  the  miril  ^ 
become  a  burden  to  the  village,  or  fly  into  the 
cities ;  but  the  miri  is  unalterable,  and  the  sv\vx\  l<^ 
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b»  \eyied  must  be  foQii4  somewhere.  The  portion  of 
those,  who  are  driven  from  their  homes,  falls  on 
the  remaining  inhabitants,  whose  burden,  though 
at  first  light,  becomes  now  insupportable.  If  thej 
should  be  visited  by  two  years  of  drought,  famine 
^cceeds,  the  whole  village  is  ruined  and  abmn- 
floned,  ^nd  the  tax,  which  it  should  have  paid,  is 
levied  on  the  neighbouring  lands^. 

This  was,  in  one  respect,  exactly  the  state  of 
France  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  in  some  other  respects  it  has  been  wonse, 
if  possible,  since.  The  lands  which  were  exonerated 
from  taxes,  by  being  purchased,  either  by  the 
church  or  the  nobles,  had  their  quota  laid  upon 
those  of  the  people  of  the  same  district,  by  which 
the  oppression  became  too  great  for  the  people  to 
support,  and  ended  in  revolt;  for  injustice  is  so 
weak  sighted,  as  always  to  carry  its  own  scourge 
with  it,  and  to  prepare  for  its  own  punishment. 
Hardships  like  these  are  also,  in  some  degree, 
practised  by  usury  and  oppression,  in  the  British 
settlements  of  India;  and  somethiog  like  it,  though 
not  quite  so  bad,  exists,  with  respect  to  tithes  and 
taxes,  in  this  country.  The  government  will  have 
taxes,  and  the  parson  will  have  tithes,  whether  the 
farmer  or  peasant  gets  any  thing  for  his  labour  or 
not;  and  if  the  rich  people  leave  the  country  and 
do  not  pay  the  miri,  those  that  remain  must. 

If  people  have  plenty  and  oomfbrt  at  home,  they 
«  Vay^gt  de  Voher,  ton.  ii.  f,  S75. 
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wilt  not  be  inclined  to  emigrate  for  any  continue 
ance,  but,  rather  than  live  under  continual  em- 
barrassments and  prirations,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  fly  to  any  country  where  they  can  better 
their  condition.  This  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
seem  to  be  the  natural  origin,  and  indeed  the  use, 
of  colonies.  It  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  have  colo* 
nies,  unless  they  can  increase  or  add  to  the  revenue, 
industry,  and  strength  of  the  empire,  which  they 
can  only  do  by  a  proper  union,  and  participating 
in  all  the  benefits,  and  advantages  which  would 
thereby  be  derived  from  commercial  intercourse. 

In  a  country  where  the  rich,  or  the  owners  of 
large  capitals,  monopolize  and  enjoy  every  advan* 
tage  in  trade,  the  owners  of  small  capitals,  if  they 
attempt  a  distant  foreign  or  colonial  trade,  are  sure 
to  be  ruined  by  the  enterprise.     This  is  a  great  in- 
jury to  the  trade  and  intercourse  with  colonies,  and 
ought  to  have  the  consideration  of  the  legislature ; 
for  it  is  the  interest  of  government  to  assist  the  little 
people,  the  great  can  take  care  of  themselves; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  unjust  that  they  should  carry  on 
trade,  to  take  it  from  those  who  want  it  for  their  sup- 
port.    What  one  great  house  monopolizes  of  trade 
would  employ  and  support  numbers  of  industrious 
men;  but,  with  their  small  capitals,  they  cannot 
attempt  it  singly,  or  under  the  present  regulations 
of  trade.    To  make  trade  flourish,  whatever  might 
be  said  by  interested  people  to  the  contrary,  a 
man  of  capital  should  be  able  to  assist  aw  \tvd$)&- 
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trious  man  without  risking  the  whole  of  his  capital. 
If  small-joint  stock  companies  were  allowed,  under 
proper  regulations  and  with  proper  encouragement, 
trade,  particularly  with  India,  the  Cape,  and  other 
distant  countries,  would  soon  be  increased  ten-fold. 
It  was,  till  lately,  said,. that  none  but  such  a  com- 
pany as  the  India  Company  could  carry  on  trade 
with  India,  and  that  other  traders  would  only  be  losers 
by  it,  if  tliey  could ;  for  it  would  not  allow  of  moie 
trade.  Now  individuals  have  undertaken  it,  under 
great  restrictions,  and  yet  they  succeed  in  it,  and 
the  trade  increases  amazingly  ^  and  what  would  i^ 
not  be,  if  greater  facilities  were  allowed  ? 

Most  writers  have  declaimed,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, against  both  exclusive  and  regulated  com- 
panies, but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
two.  Regulated,  or  sometimes  exclusive,  compa- 
nies, may  be  useful  for  the  first  introduction  of 
extensive  branches  of  trade,  or  great  undertakings, 
which  require  capitals  beyond  the  lidaits  of  private 
individuals,  and  it  is  natural  that  those  who  run 
the  first  risks,  which  will  ultimately  be  for  the  ge- 
neral benefit  of  society,  should  enjoy  for  a  time  the 
exclusive  benefits,  like  patents,  to  remunerate  them 
for  such  risks,  otherwise  new  enterprises  would  sel- 
dom be  undertaken;  but  every  exclusive  privilege  be- 
yond this  must  be  injurious  to  trade  and  to  society. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
to  the  East  Indias  is  a  description  of  monopoly 
which  has  extended  beyond  those  limits ;  and  so 
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has  the  Bank  of  England,  in  some  measure,  al- 
though it  is  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  one  is 
useful,  the  other  injurious  to  society.  The  one  is 
useful,  because  it  is  the  deposit  jmd  protection  of 
both  public  and  private  wealth,  and  does,  or  should, 
assist  and  support  the  industry  of  the  country. 
The  other  is  injurious,  because  it  is  a  check  to  the 
free  circulation  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  African 
and  other  companies. 

When  the  African  Company  was  assisted 
by  parliament  with  a  grant  of  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  forts 
'and  garrisons,  it  might  have  been  a  very  wise 
and  proper  resolution ;  but  the  application  and 
•use  of  that  grant  destroyed  the  benefit  for  which 
all  such  grants  should  be  made;  namely,  the 
general  benefit  of  the  country.  It  was  given 
to  an  exclusive  company,  to  manage  it  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  who  knew  as  little  of  that  business 
as  they  did  of  their  own,  which  all  the  wealth  of 
the  country  could  not  have  supported  or  rendered 
flourishing.  They  were  to  account  only  to  the 
Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  very  intelligent  in  those  matters. 
Were  proper  persons  always  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  operations  in  which  governments  may  aid 
and  support  trade,  their  grants  and  bounties  would 
not,  as  they  generally  are,  be  useless.  If  the  tbir- 
teen  thonsaod  pounds  per  annum  had  been  applied 
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to  encourage  and  support  the  Afncan  trade,  so  that 
individuals  might  have  been  concerned  in  it,  the 
benefit  would  have  been  great,  extensive,  and  ef- 
fectual. If  exclusive  companies,  or  corporate  bo- 
dies, do  not  succeed,  the  whole  enterprise  fails;  but 
if  it  were  divided  among  many  associations,  if  one 
failed,  by  mismanagement,  others  may  succeed  by 
more  diligence,  and  thus  the  object  would  ulti- 
mately be  rendered  successful,  and  more  would  be 
partakers  of  its  benefits.  Ten,  twenty,  or  fifty 
persons  may  look  after  their  own  concerns,  and 
render  them  flourishing  and  productive,  but  when 
the  whole  of  a  large  capital  and  concern  is  left  to 
the  management  of  agents  and  servants,  who  have 
no  further  interest  in  its  success  than  their  own 
pay  or  emolument,  such  concerns  seldom  have  suc- 
ceeded, or  ever  will  succeed. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  instance,  al- 
though a  joint-stock  company,  have  not  exclusive 
privileges;  and  although  they  have  experienced 
many  misfortunes  in  consequence  of  war,  they  have 
perhaps  been  more  steadily  fortunate  than  any 
other  trading  company ;  the  reason  of  which  is, 
that  their  necessary  expences  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  any  other  company.  The  whole 
number  of  people  they  maintain,  in  their  diflecent 
settlements  abroad,  are  said  not  to  exceed  one  Inin- 
dred  and  twenty  persons.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing regular  cargoes,  which  would  require  several 
years  for  private  adv«itaMi|,  is  the  reana  why  Ihe 
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trade  is  confined  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
for  others  would  fail  in  it,  if  they  attempted  it.  The 
moderate  capital  of  the  company,  which  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  is 
sufficient,  they  say,  to  enable  them  to  engross  the 
whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  trade  of  that  miserable 
though  extensive  country,  comprehended  within 
the  charter.  This  company  hare,  therefore,  always 
enjoyed  an  exchisive  trade,  in  fact,  although  they 
have  no  right  to  it  by  law,  as  no  private  adventurers 
have  attempted  to  trade  to  that  country  in  compe- 
tition with  them.  Over  and  above  all,  the  mode- 
rate capital  of  this  company  is  said  to  be  divided 
among  a  very  small  number  of  proprietors ;  and  a 
joint-stock  company,  consisting  of  a  small  number 
of  proprietors,  with  a  moderate  capital,  approaches 
Very  nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  private  co-partner- 
ship, and  may  be  capable  of  very  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  vigilance  and  attention.  If  the  country 
afforded  more  trade  than  is  carried  on  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  other  joint-stock  com- 
panies might  be  equally  successful  in  trading  to 
that  country,  if  they  carried  on  their  trade  with 
the  same  prudence,  and  confined  their  trade  within 
the  limits  of  their  capital. 

The  South  Sea  Company  was  possessed  of  an 
immense  capital,  but  that  capital  belonged  to  an 
immense  number  of  proprtetors,  and  therefore  was 
badly  managed.  It  was  a  system  of  knatery,  ex« 
travagaMiet  and  of  stock-jobbing  projects  through- 
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out  the  whole,  which  could  only  enrich  individuals^ 
and  support  knaves  at  the  expence  of  fools.  But 
had  that  great  exclusive  company  and  capital  been 
divided  under  one  charter,  like  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  or  in  small  joint-stock  companies,  every 
association  under  such  charter  might  have  flourish- 
ed  and  been  prosperous.  Their,  whole  capital  was 
said  to  amount  to  thirty-three  millions,  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  In  1729,  this  company 
petitioned  parliament  to  be  allowed  to  divide  this 
immense  capital ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
had  been  lent  to  government,  and  that  the  whole 
system  was  nothing  more  than  a  stock-jobbing  ma- 
UGsuvre,  to  raise  money  for  government,  by  delud- 
ing or  defrauding  the  public. 

Although  the  capital  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  for  the  trade  of 
that  miserable  country,  yet  the  trade  with  India, 
the  Cape,  and  with  Africa,  and  the  capital  that 
could  be  employed  upon  the  principle  of  small 
joint-stock  companies,  with  proper  encouragements, 
would  be  boundless,  and  the  advantages  unlimited. 
The  islands  of  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland  would 
also  afford  ample  means  of  benefit  to  commerce  aad 
colonizations,  under  liberal  regulations. 

We  know  little  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  of 
the  benefits  that  might  be  derived  from  a  further 
knowledge  of,  and  intercourse  with,  that  vast  coun- 
try and  numerous  people.  It  appears  that  the  re<- 
pent  dispute^  which  brought  the  contending  aripies 
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of  the  Fantees  and  Ashantees,  two  rival  nations  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  down  to  our  settlement  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and  which  for  sometime  threatened 
the  safety  of  that  establishment,  may  eventually 
prove  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  British  interest 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  The  judicious  mea* 
sure^  of  defence  adopted  by  the  governor,  and  the 
well  supported  neutrality  of  the  settlement,  im- 
pressed, it  is  said,  the  conflicting  parties  with  sen- 
timents of  high  respect  for  the  superior  discipline 
and  other,  advantages  of  civilization  which  they 
witnessed  in  the  British  settlement;  and  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contest,  the  victorious  Ashantees, 
in  the  name  of  their  prince,  expressed  their  ardent 
desire  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  direct 
intercourse  between  their  kingdom  and  Cape  Coast, 
to  which  the  prejudices  of  the  intermediate  natives, 
now  reduced  to  submission,  had  heretofore  opposed 
the  most  formidable  obstacles. 

With  a  laudable  activity,  the  African  Directors 
availed  themselves  of  a  disposition  so  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company ;  and,  with  the  sanc- 
tion and  assistance  of  government,  a  mission  was 
appointed  early  last  year,  1817*  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  Mr.  Borodich,  who  proceeded  with  a 
party,  and  arrived  in  the  following  month  of  June 
at  Cummazee,  the  Ashantee  capital,  which  is  only 
about  190  titiles  distant  from  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Mr.  Borodich  writes  from  thence,  in  the  same 
month,  and  describes  his  journey  there,  which  was 
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by  reads  almost  impassable,  and  through  wilds  sel* 
dom  before  traversed ;  hating,  on  his  way  throagb 
one  vast  forest,  been  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  mm 
for  four  days  by  the  impervious  foliage  of  the  trecs^ 
At  thirty  miles  distance  from  Cummazee,  he  and 
bis  party  were  detained  a  whole  week,  during  the 
deliberation  of  the  king,  as  to  the  propriety  of  their 
being  admitted  into  the  capital.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  they  were  received  at  Cummazee  with 
every  mark  of  distinction  and  attention ;  and^  at 
the  time  Mr.  Borodich  wrote,  he  says,  they  had 
scarcely  yet  recovered  from  their  surprise,  at  the 
{grandeur  and  decorum  which  that  capital  exhibited* 

On  their  entrance  into  the  city,  containing  a 
population  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  BOiakf 
they  were  most  graciously  received,  in  fuH  state,  by 
the  king,  who  is  a  prince  liberal  in  his  sentimentiy 
dignified  in  his  deportment,  and  of  a  generous  d\^ 
position.  His  court  is  most  splendid,  and  whoi  bt 
appears  in  state,  he  is  usually  attended  by  two 
thousand  persons,  among  the  number  of  wbom  is 
his  cook,  who  is  preceded  by  a  massy  service  of 
plate.  The  reception  of  Mr.  Borodich  and  bii 
party  was  highly  flattering.  After  saluting  his 
majesty,  they  passed  along  a  line  of  vast  exteat  of 
tioops,  and  were  then  placed  in  a  situation  to  ie» 
ceive  their  compliments  in  return. 

The  party  were  afterwards  honoured  with  a  visit 
at  their  lodgings,  from  the  moth^  and  sisters  of  the 
king>  whom  Uiey  found  to  be  wonett  of  dignified 
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and  affable  manners ;  and  Mr.  Borodich  observei, 
that  the  easy  and  elegant  manner  in  which  they 
were  ushered  in  and  out  of  their  abode,  by  the  cap- 
tain in  waiting,  might  have  raised  a  blush  in  many 
a  modern  European  courtier. 

On  the  first  visit  the  party  made  to  the  palace, 
they  waited,  according  to  the  custom,  in  one  <^the 
outward  courts.  Mr.  Borodich  describes  the  build- 
ing as  sumptuous,  and  the  decorations  as  magnifi- 
cent. Some  of  the  windows,  be  says,  have  frames 
of  gold,  and  the  furniture,  chairs,  &c.,  are  embossed 
and  inlaid  with  the  richest  work  of  that  metal.  The 
dignity  and  splendor  of  the  court,  and  the  varied  pro- 
fusion of  insignia  with  which  the  king  is  surrounded, 
exceed  any  thing  we  hear  of  elsewhere,  in  modem 
times.  He  observed  only  one  horse  there,  which  is 
kept  by  the  chief  captain,  more  for  state  than  use. 
The  great  people  all  ride  on  bullocks.  The  presents, 
£rom  the  company  to  the  king,  called  forth  a  sus- 
priie  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  warm  and  dignified 
acknowledgments  of  them.  His  feelings,  Mr. 
Borodich  adds,  were  evidently  conspicuous  in  favour 
of  the  British  mission ;  and  we  have  only  to  dread 
the  jealousy  of  the  Moors,  and  other  neighbours, 
tributary  to  the  Ashantees,  and  less  civilized  than 
they,  for  a  perfect  intercourse  and  harmony  he- 
tween  that  kingdom  and  the  British  .settlements  in 
Africa. 

Among  all  discoveries,  this  will  perhaps  be  found 
BO  inconsiderable  one  in  the  pages  of  hialorj,  ht  it 
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is  impossible  to  contemplate  to  what  it  may  lead.  No 
great  benefits  are  certainly  to  be  expected  from  it,  if 
they  are  only  to  extend  to  a  trading  company ;  bot, 
if  a  more  extended  view  were  taken  of  the  subject, 
the  inference  would  be  much  more  important  to  the 
interest  of  mankind.     It  appears  astonishing  that 
such  a  kingdom  should  so  long  have  remained  un- 
known, except  by  the  name,  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  our  settlements,  and  that  such  a  peculiar 
circumstance  should  have  opened  the  intercdurse 
at  this  particular  epoch.    Mapy  more  kingdoms^  of 
equal  importance,  may  probably  be  discovered  in 
that  vast  country,  which  may  ultimately  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  great  end,  or  important  event.    It 
really  appears  as  if  great  changes  would  take  place 
throughout  the  world,  in  a  short  space  of  time;  for 
there  is  no  corner,  or  part  of  it,  but  what  seems  to 
be  influenced,  at  the  present  moment,  by  some  ex- 
traordinary action.     The  result  no  one  knows,  but 
we  must  hope  for  the  best;  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence seems  to  be,  that  the  world  can  no  longer  re- 
main in  ignorance  or  slavery ;  that  justice  will  have 
a  more  extended  empire,  and  decide  between  the 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  earth  was  bounded 
by  .the  Atlantic ;  but  time  has  since  made  wonder- 
ful discoveries,  and  perhaps  much  more  is  yet  to  be 
discovered.  There  is  no  knowing  what  a  general 
knowledge  and  intercourse  with  all  the  world  may 
produce  to  benefit  mankind.    The  contemplation 
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of  it  must  awaken  the  dullest  sloth,  and  emulate 
the  mind  to  active  energy.  Mankind  are  making 
rapid  strides  to  general  knowledge  and  a  general 
intercourse  with  each  other;  and  happiness  will 
not  long  be  confined  to  narrow  spheres^  nor  be  sub- 
ject to  the  tyranny  of  delusive  policy.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  world  will  make  men  more  active  and 
just  at  home.  Pride  will  not  make  weak  distinc- 
tions among  men,  nor  will  tyranny  so  easily  tram- 
ple over  the  oppressed.  Mankind  have  had  exam- 
ples enough,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  to 
inake  them  more  wise  for  the  time  to  come;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  same  period,  there  will  no  doubt 
be  wonderful  changes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
best^  in  all  nations. 

The  right  of  universal  justice  capnot  now  be  con- 
cealed from  the  world.  Every  country  and  every 
people  will  know  it,  and  no  other  policy  can  exist 
Those,  therefore,  will  be  the  wisest  and  the  happiest 
states,  that  cultivate  it  the  soonest  and  the  most.  It 
will  spread  its  influence  from  pole  to  pole.  Old 
states  must  yield  to  its  power,  and  new  states  will 
rise  by  its  means.  The  whole  population  of  the 
earth  will  be  benefited  by  it.  Mankind  will  look 
vyrith  wonder  and  grateful  pleasure,  at  the  effect  of 
peaceful  labours,  and  forget  the  past  ages,  that  have 
filled  them  with  horror  and  dismay.  It  appears 
evident  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  will  soon  be- 
come more  enlightened;  that  knowledge  will  expand 
itself  far  and  wide ;  that  every  being  will  feel  its 
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benefits,  and  thus  that  savage  countries  may  become 
civilized  states,  and  fallen  powers  may  be  restored 
to  their  ancient  splendor,  upon  2i  firmer  foundation 
than  ever.  The  ancient  cities  of  Greece  and  Eygpt 
may  again  raise  their  heads,  and  be  the  seats  of 
wisdom  and  science.  All  governments  will  find 
out,  that  the  best  preservation  of  states  is,  to  make 
their  people  happy ;  and  a  free  intercourse  with 
the  world  will  prove  to  mankind,  that  they  cannot 
prosper  without  living  in  universal  peace  with  each 
other.  The  horror  and  slaughter  of  the  past  timet 
may  have  contributed  to  these  apparent  great  events. 
The  wisdom  of  God  often  operates  in  a  manner  in« 
scrutable  to  man;  but  his  ways  are  just,  and  must 
always  tend  to  some  great  end.  The  time  may 
probably  soon  arrive  for  mankind  to  be  convinced 
of  one  great  truth,  that,  to  manumit  a  slave,  when' 
he  is  capable  of  freedom,  is  not  more  just  or  praise* 
worthy,  than  to  emancipate  the  world  fipom  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  oppression. 
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CHAP  VII. 

Oh  the  Perceptions  of  Sense,  the  moral  and  social  Nature 
of  Man,  and  the  Powers  of  the  human  Mind  and  iii- 
teltect. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle^  a  doctrine  long 
and  obstinately  disputed^  but  now  very  generallj 
admitted,  that  all  our  direct  knowledge  originates 
in  the  perceptions  of  sense.  The  words,  <'  nihil  est 
in  intellectu,  quid  nan  priusfuerit  in  sensu,^  have 
been  universally  attributed  to  him;  bat  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  proved.  Of  the  five  senses^  that 
of  touch,  he  observes,  is  generally  diffused  through 
the  whole  animal  frame,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
destroyed  without  destroying  the  animal.  The 
sense  of  taste,  he  regards  as  a  particular  kind  of 
touch,  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition,  and 
therefore  essential  to  life;  but  the  three  other  senses^ 
always  residing  in  particular  organs,  are  in  some 
animals  altogether  wanting,  in  others  extremely  tm-* 
perfect;  and  even  in  those  animals,  in  whom  they 
are  most  vigorous,  they  are  often,  without  destruc* 
tion  to  the  animal  itself,  overwhelmed,  weakened, 
or  totally  destroyed,  by  the  too  powerful  operations 
of  their  respective  objects.  The  powers  of  imagi* 
nation  and  memory,  he  says,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
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senses,  and  are  common  to  man,  with  many  other 
animals;  but,  if  this  be  true,  they  must  vary  consi- 
derably in  the  different  species.  Aristotle  investi- 
gated this  difference,  by  analyzing  the  complex  act 
of  reminiscence,  or  recollection,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  association  operate  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  human  will.  He  enumerated  them 
by  saying,  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  the  four 
following  heads :  proximity  in  time;  contiguity  in 
place;  resemblance,  or  similarity;  contrariety  or 
contrast;  and  he  explained  this  by  showing,  that 
every  exercise  of  recollection  is  a  species  of  intreaii- 
gation». 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  animals,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature,  to  be  en- 
dowed with  sensation;  and  whatever  is  endowed 
with  sensation,  must  have  perceptions  of  pain  and 
pleasure ;  and  whatever  has  such  perceptions,  must 
feel  the  impulse  of  appetite,  the  great  moving  prin- 
ciple of  all  animated  beings.  But  in  the  exercise 
of  reminiscence,  or  the  recovery  of  ideas,  -  which  is 
the  immovable  boundary  between  man  and  other 
animals,  man  alone  recognises  the  divine  principle 
of  reason,  or  intellect,  co-operating  with  the  coarser 
powers  of  fancy  or  memory,  since  every  act  of  remi- 
niscence implies  comparison;  and  every  the  slight- 
est comparison,  expressed  in  the  simplest  proposi-? 
tion,  indicates  a  substance  different  and  separable 
from  matter,  a  substance  totally  inconceiys^ble  by 
man  in  his  present  state,  where  the  gro$s  percep- 
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tions  of  sense  are  the  only  foundations  and  sole  ma- 
-  teriials  of  all  others,  how  lofty  soever  and  refined ; 
bnt  it  is  a  substance,  notwithstanding,  of  whose  ex- 
ifstence  we  are  assured,  by  our  consciousness  of  its 
effects  and  energies.  The  existence  of  impercepti- 
ble, and  therefore  unknown,  causes  of  our  sensa- 
tions, is  maintained  by  Aristotle  against  the  ancient 
sceptics,  whose  doctrines  and  errors  he  combated 
and  confuted. 

The  perception  of  truth,  says  Aristotle,  being 
altogether  unrelated  to  time  and  space,  must  be 
totally  dissimilar  to  any  corporeal  operation,  and  so 
essentially  one  simple  energy,  that  it  cannot,  with- 
out absurdity,  be  supposed  capable  of  division.  But 
all  the  motions  and  actions  of  body,  being  per- 
formed in  space  and  time,  are  therefore  indefinitely 
divisible ;  and  although  their  smallness,  or  quick-^ 
ness,  soon  escapes  the  perception  of  sense,  and  soon> 
eludes  the  grasp  of  fancy ;  yet  the  intellect  still  pur- 
sues and  detects  them,  knowing  that  they  can  never 
vanish  into  nothing,  by  this  indefinite  minuteness. 
By  our  divisions  and  subdivisions,  without  limit,  we 
still  leave,  in  the  smallest  particle  of  matter,  body 
with  its  properties;  and,  after  all  the  steps  that 
can  possibly  be  taken,  we  remain  as  distant  from 
the  point  required,  as  at  our  first  setting  out.    This 
point)  therefore,   it  is  impossible  for  man  in  this 
veorld,  with  his  present  powers  or  capacity,  to  at- 
tain ;  for,  in  the  language  of.  geometers,  infinite  will 
still  be  interposed  between,  alterations  divisible  and 
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iadivi3ibl0»  between  perceptions  of  sen^f^  a^d  gerr 
ceptioDS  of  rei^soa;  between  the  nature  and  piH^ 
pertiecf  of  mind  and  tb^  nature  and  properti^  ^ 
Boatter* 

It  i^  therefore)  not  sense  nor  fancy,  but  mi^ 
alone  tbat  recogmses  itself;  and  this  intQllectii^l 
substance  of  which  we  must  be  contented,  in  qvk 
pce&eht  state,  merely  to  know  the  existence  a^d  to 
exercise  the  energies,  is  that  which  characterizes 
and  Ennobles  the:  creature  nian«  and  which  gives 
him  a  resemblance  to  hi^  Maker.  It  is  this  whici^, 
separated  from,  the  body,  is  then  pnly  properly 
what  is  termed  immortal  and  divide;  which  doe^ 
not  decay  with  our  corporeal  powers>  and  who^ 
energies  are  so  totally  different  from  those  of  orgs^r. 
nized  matter,  that,  whereasy  our  senses  are  e^^i^y 
fatigued,  overpowered,  and  destroyed^  by  the  forc^ 
and  intensity  of  objects  sensible;  the  intellect  is, 
roused,  quickened,  and  invigorated,  by  the  forc^ 
and  impression  of  ol^cts  intelligible.  Instead  of 
being  overstrained  or  blunted  by  them,  it  is  sharp*, 
ened  and  fortified,  amidst  obstinate  exertions^  and 
finds  in  such  alone  its  best  improvement  and  most 
eixquisite  delight  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
powers  and  perfections  of  mind,  or.  intellect^  must 
be  very  different  from  those  of  matter,  or  the. 
senses ;  the  latter  producing  only  momentary  en- 
joyments, the  other,  those  of  endless  energies  and 
gratifications,  to  endless  tioie. 

Having  recognised  the  dignity  and  powers  of. 
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man,  Aristotle,  throughout  his  works,  examineil* 
how  those  powers  have  been  exercised  in  rearing- 
the  fair  fabric  of  science.  When  the  mind  of  mail 
shall  be  improved  by  the  exercise  of  virtue  and 
religion,  it  is  natural  that  he  will  possess  tAOT% 
sublime  and  perfect  intelligence,  and  the  divine- 
truth  may  then  be  imparted  to  him,  which,  in  his 
present  state,  he  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend,- 
It  is  evident,  says  Aristotle,  that  the  human  miiid 
is  capable  of  intelligence  before  it  is  actually  intel*' 
ligent;  hence,  it  is  capable  of  inaprovement ;  but 
all  intelligence,  in  capacity,  is  derived  from  intel* 
ligence  in  energy;  that  is,  from  Grod.  The  mind, 
therefore,  when  separated  from  the  body,  assumes 
its  true  nature,  activity,  and  dignity,  and  is  then 
better  and  happier  than  it  was  before. 

There  must  be  some  principle,  or  first  cause  of 
virtue,  intellect,  mind,  and  truth,  or  they  could  not 
exist;  for  whatever  really  exists,  must  have  a 
cause  of  existence.  Democrates  said,  that  truth 
either  did  not  exist,  or  that,  by  man  at  least,  it  wasr 
not  to  be  discovered.  Protagoras,  the  sophist,* 
maintained,  that  man  was  the  measure  of  all  thin^ 
which  were  true  or  false,  good  or  bad,  merely 
according  to  his  conception  of  them.  It  is  melan- 
choly, says  Aristotle,  to  hear  those  sceptics,  who 
may  be  best  expected  to  see  and  know  what  is 
true,  maintain  such  opinions.  There  are,  as  he 
justly  observes,  existences,  firm  and  immovable, 
though  altogether  imperceptible  to  our  corporeal 
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organs.  That  our  senses  do  not  always  show  us 
things  as  they  really  are>  is  probably  true,  but  that 
there  should  not  be  some  cause  of  our  sensations, 
existing  independently  of  the  sensations  themselves,, 
is  impossible;  because  whatever  is  produced  by 
motion,  supposes  a  moving  power,  which  exists 
independently,  and  is  prior  to  the  thing  moved,  ia 
the  order  of  causality  and  nature.  The  moving 
power  does  not  infer  the  existence  of  the  thing 
moved,  but  the  latter  infers  the  former. 

It  is  the  misery  of  sceptics  still  vainly  to  reason, 
while  they  destroy  the  only  base  on  which  they  can 
stand ;  for  it  is  the  grossest  ignorance  not  to  know, 
that  all  truths  cannot  be  demonstrated,  because  it 
is  impossible  that  demonstration  should  run  back  to 
infinity,  without  stopping  at  certain  principles,  or 
first  truths,  which  are  called  self-evident,  because 
more  certain  and  more  necessary  in  themselves 
than  any  arguments  that  could  be  produced  in 
proof  of  them.  It  is  also  evident,  that  mankind 
cannot  have  perfect  wisdom  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  cause  of  things,  and  to  deny  a  first 
cause,  is  to  deny  all  causation  \  therefore,  to  deny 
God,  is  to  deny  truth,  wisdom,  and  demonstration, 
upon  which  all  reasoning  and  principles  are 
founded.  But  things  may  be  perfectly  true  which 
do  not  admit  of  demonstration.  There  is  a 
science,  says  Aristotle,  preceding  that  of  geometry, 
in  simplicity,  as  well  as  dignity,  which,  in&tead  of 
contemplating  properties  and  their  affections^  con-. 
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templates  being  and  its  properties;    that  which 
gives  life,  and  that  which  takes  it  away.     * 

The  knowledge  of  first  principles  is  therefore  the 
source  of  all  other  knowledge  or  wisdom,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  Divinity,  of  whom  the  universe 
is  but  one  great  truth,  is  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  fully  comprehend  it.  Tbales  maintained 
that  water  was  the  first  principle  of  things^  but 
now  we  know  that  water  is  divisible  into  separate 
elementary  principles,  by  which  his  doctrine  is 
confuted.  Anexemines  and  Diogenes,  perceiving 
that  water  might  be  resolved  into  air,  maintained 
that  air  was  the  original  principle  of  all  bodies; 
but  they  did  not  then  know  the  different  kinds  of 
air  and  their  different  properties  and  principles; 
or  that,  if  a  portion  of  oxygen  air,  by  combining 
with  a  portion  of  hydrogen,  did  not  form  water,  the 
atmospherical  air  would  be  such  as  to  extinguish 
life.  They  were  however,  perhaps,  near  the  point 
of  truth;  for,  most  likely,  all  bodies  and  sub- 
stances, if  their  decomposition  could  be  found  out, 
would  be  resolvable  into  air.  Heppasus  and  He- 
raclitus  believed  fire  to  be  the  first  cause ;  but  fire 
alone  ha^  not  the  power  to  create,  although  it  has 
the  power  to  destroy.  Empedocles,  considering  all 
thesethree  substances  as  principles,  added  to  them 
earth,  as  a  fourth  principle ;  but  our  present  know- 
ledge proves,  that  he  was  far  from  the  truth  of 
either  first  principles,  or  sole  elementary  sub- 
stances.   Anaxagoratf  iiltroduced  the  obscure  doc- 
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ilrine  of  the  omaomeria,  or  the  production  of 
bodies  from  indefinitely  small  organic  particlesy 
exactly  resembling  the  bodies  themselves,  and, 
therefore,  maintained  principles  to  be  infinite.  He 
should  have  added,  derived  from  one  infinite  cause. 
Aristotle  treats  the  first  cause  as  a  being  totally 
distinct  from  matter;  as  necessary,  eternal,  infi- 
nite in  perfection,  one  substantially  and  numeri- 
cally ;  the  primary  cause  of  motion,  himself  immo- 
vable. 

There  is  no  absolute  reduction  of  escistence  int<i 
nothing;  for,  as  the  minutest  particle  of  matter 
still  possesses  all  the  properties  of  body,  it  is  still 
capable  of  division,  and  is  therefore  not  an  atom. 
To  suppose  an  infinite  progression  of  causes,  in 
making  and  arranging  the  world,  says  Aristotle,  is 
the  same  thing  as  supposing  it  made  or  arranged 
without  any  cause  at  all.  He  argues  that  the 
material  universe  cannot  be  infinite ;  for,  could  a 
radius  be  infinitely  extended  from  the  earth's 
centre,  to  the  remotest  body  of  the  tiniverse,  that 
body  could  never  perform  a  complete  circular 
revolution;  because  an  infinite  extept  of  space 
oould  not  be  passed  over  in  a  definite  space  of  time. 
Space,  therefore,  cannot  be  infinite,  since  space  is 
only  the  receptacle  of  body,  or  the  sphere  where 
body  may  exist;  and  if  space  be  not  infinite, 
neither  is  motion,  which  depends  on  space,,  ner 
time,  which  depends  on  rnqtion.  Uoalterab^  and 
divine  sttbBtanceib  tberefore.  esmt  m  a  manMr 
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totally  unfathomable  to  our  present  facalties.  In 
this  manner  the  First  Cause,  or  Sapreme  Deity,  exist* 
necessarily;  neither  generated  in  space,  nor  grow- 
ing old  in  time ;  unchangeable  and  impassive ;  en^ 
joying  the  best  and  most  perfect  life  through  all 
eternity, 

Aristotle  calls  God  the  first  energising  principle, 
which,  being  unceasingly  active,  as  the  first  effi- 
cient cause  must  necessarily  be,  is  simple,  un- 
mixed, and  pure  energy.  On  such  a  principle  as 
this,  eternally  and  substantially  active,  both  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  depend.  He  is  the  spring 
of  motion,  the  fountain  of  lifb,  the  source  of  order 
snd  beauty.  In  all  the  motions  or  changes  of  body, 
or  matter,  there  must  always  be  one  part  acted 
upon,  as  well  as  another  that  acts,  otherwise  no 
action,  and  consequently  no  motion,  could  take 
p\Wce;  but  when  we  separate  this  acting  part  from 
the  inert  masg  with  which  it  is  united,  it  caiinoi  be 
Wholly  self  moved;  and  the  part  which  gives  the  ' 
itnpulse  must  always  be  different  from  that  which 
tec^ives  it  By  division  and  subdivision  without 
eod^  we  should  nev^r  come  nearer  to  a  solution 
than  at  first  setting  out,  but  should  always  be 
compelled  to  consider  matter  as  something  fit  to  hie 
fliovi^d,  changed^  6r  acted  upon,  but  constantly 
d^iiving  its  motion,  chtog^,  or  activity,  from  some 
fordfgn  caiuse.  The  primum  mobile,  or  first  cause, 
then  18. moeissarily  immaterial  And  therefore  in Ji- 
iistbfe^  illhimvftbte,  mi^  iivirariltbl6 ;  evir 
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acting  upon  this  visible  system,  as  is  plain  from  the 
phenomena  arising  from  the  principles,  both  cf 
inteliection  and  Tolition,  which  exactly  coincide* 
when  traced  up  to  the  Deity,  their  primitive  cause. 
'*  He  ever  is  what  he  is,  existing  in  energy  before 
time  began,'*  since  time  is  only  an  affection  of 
motion,  of  which  God  is  the  author  and  cause. 

That  kind  of  life  which,  in  a  degree,  the  best 
and  happiest  of  men  enjoy,  occasionally,  in  the 
nnobstnicted  exeroise  of  their  highest  powers,  be- 
longs, according  to  Aristotle,  eternally  to  God,  in  a 
degree  that  should  excite  admiration,  in  proportioQ 
as  it  surpasses  comprehension.  This  doctrine,  he 
says,  was  delivered  down  from  the  ancients,  and 
remains  with  their  posterity,  though  many  addi* 
tions  to  it,  and  strange  suppositions  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  service  of  legislation,  and  for  bridling 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  Yet,  if  from  this 
motley  mass  of  fiction  we  separate  this  single  pro- 
position, that  Deity  is  the  first  of  substances,  it  will 
appear  to  be  divinely  said,  and  to  have  been  saved, 
as  a  precious  remnant,  in  the  wreck  of  arts  and 
philosophy  which,  it  is  probable^  have  often  flouc*^ 
ished  and  often  fallen  to  decay. 

Here  appears  to  be  a  proof  that,  notwithstaod* 
ing  the  changes  that  may  constantly  have  taken 
place  in  the  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  since  ikt 
creation  of  the  world,  of  which,  perhaps,  there  it  oti 
certain  date  to  be  fo^nd,  yet  a  proof  of  the  Divinity 
fiipd  the  way  in  which  the  world,  was  produced  and 
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regulated,  has  been  preserved  and  handed  down  from 
time  immemorial,  and  through  all  ages  has  received 
the  sanction  and  proof  of  truth.  Indeed,  this  world 
carries  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  first  cause  in 
every  particle  of  matter,  and  the  principle  will  sup- 
port itiself,  if  no  further  proof  or  evidence  should 
ever  be  given  to  the  limited  intelligence  of  man.' 
it  is  astonishing,  then,  that  the  perception  of  the 
human  mind  should  be  so  weak  as  not  to  see  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  its  own  improvement,  and 
^f  adorning  the  intellectual  qualities  of  eternal  re- 
source, in  preference  to  those  which  are  merely 
sensual  and  momentary. 

The  moral,  sensual,  social,  and  intellectual  na- 
ture of  man  forms  the  motley  mass  of  human  ener- 
gies, by  which  our  actions  are  directed,  and  from 
which  either  our  misery  or  happiness  is  derived. 
It  is  certain  that  the  end  and  aim,  as  well  as  the  chief 
desire  of  all  mankind,  is  happiness;  although  they 
have  different  ways  of  pursuing  it,  and  different 
conceptions  of  the  same  thing.  Some  place  happi- 
ness in  riches,  some  in  plcfasure,  some  in  virtuous 
actions.  Happiness,  no  doubt,  depends  upon  the* 
mind,  and  therefore,  to  be  lasting,  belongs  to  inteU 
lect,  or  virtue;  for,  without  a  contented^mind,  riches 
would  be  useless,  pleasure  would  be  unprofitaUe^ 
and  virtue  could  not  be  exercised* 
.  Virtue,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  of  a  two-fold 
xiaturef  intellectual  and  moral ;  the  former  is  pro* 
duced  and  increased  chiefly  by  instructiout  aiid 
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therefore  requires  experience  and  time ;  the  latter 
is  acquired  by  repeated  acts  or  custom.  None  of 
the  moral  virtues,  therefore,  are  implanted  bj  na* 
ture;  for  properties  given  by  nature  cannot  be 
taken  away  or  altered  by  custom.  Thus  the  gravity 
of  a  stone,  which  naturally  carries  it  downward, 
cannot  be  changed  into  levity,  which  would  carry 
it  upward ;  and  this  cannot  be  elOTected,  if  we  were 
to  throw  it  in  that  direction  ten  thousand  times ; 
therefore  no  law  of  nature  can  be  altered  by  cus« 
torn.  Powers  implanted  by  nature  precede  their 
operations  in  the  order  of  existence,  which. is  mani- 
fest with  regard  to  the  senses.  The  powers  of  see^ 
ing  and*  hearing  are  not  acquired  by  repeated 
operations  of  those  faculties ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  existed  in  us  before  we  exercised  them ;  but 
the  habit  of  moral  virtue,  Uk^  all  other  practical 
arts,  can  be  acquired  or  preserved  by  practice 
only. 

This  is  evinced  by  what  happens  to  whole  na- 
tions, whose  national  characters  resitlt  from  their 
established  political  institutions.  All  legislators 
wish  to  make  virtuous  and  happy  eitizenss  but 
they  do  not  all  attain  their  end ;  for  the  ifioral  vir* 
tues,  like  the  arts,  are  acquired  by  a  right,  and 
destroyed  by  a  wrong,  practice;  and  ifthiswer» 
not  the  case,  instruction  would  be  useless  and 
Mperfluous.  By  correct  conduct,  or  the  cont^aify, 
in  our  transactions  with  mankind,  we  becdme  jiis^ 
or.  unjust.    Such  as  our  actiote  are»  such  wilf  our 
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habits  become.  Actions,  therefore,  ought  to  he 
fiiligently  attended  to;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
small  moment  how  we  are  trained  up  from  oqr 
youth,  on  which  much,  or  perhaps  the  whole,  of 
our  conduct  in  life.de[>ends. 

.  We  should,  therefore,  first  examine  by  what 
rules  our  actions  ought  to  be  shaped,  because  by 
them  our  habits  and  characters  are  moulded.  The 
propriety  of  action  admits  not  of  definite  rules,  any 
more  than  the^  exact  quantity  of  food,  or  exercise, 
conducive  to  health,  and  mu^t  vary,  in  particular 
cases,  according  to  circumstances  5  but  it  may  be 
$aid,  that  propriety  of  conduct  consists  in  a  mean^ 
or  middle,  betweentwo  extremes;  and  as  the  health 
and  strength  of  our  bodies  visibly  depend  on  a  du^ 
proportion  of  food  and  exercise,  equally  remote 
from  superabundance^  and  penury,  so  is  the  health 
and  vigour  of  our  minds  destroyed  by  superabund* 
ance  or  penury.  By  resisting  the  temptations  ,of 
pleasure,  we  acquire  temperance;  and,  having  be- 
come temperate,  we  cap  easily  resist  temptationsi 
thus  preserving  the  golden  mean  which  temperajace 
or  prudence  dictates.  « 

.  Plato  says,  that  right  educatioB  consists  in  teach- 
ing us  to  rejoice  and  to  grieve  at  such  things  as 
are  proper  objects  of  these  emotions.  ViHue  is 
^^a  in  affections  and  actions,  M  of  which  are  ac« 
cf^Bipanied  with  either  pleasure  or  pain.  The  ha* 
bit  of  the  ttiind  is  intimately  eomiected  with  those 
thinffs,  by  which  it  is  rendered  better  or  worse,  aad 
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our  -morals  are  vitiated,  by  pursuing  pleasure  with 
undue  ardour,  at  improper  times,  in  improper 
places,  or  on  improper  occasions.  A  virtuous  per- 
son knows  practically  how  to  estimate  the  value  of 
all  things  in  relation  to  human  happiness,  a  know* 
ledge  of  which  those  inured  to  vicious  habits  and 
pleasures  are  totally  unsusceptible. 

The  virtues  consist,  as  Aristotle  observes,  in  the 
due  regulation,  not  in  the  total  extinction,  of  passion.. 
Passion,  properly  directed,  is  productive  of  happi* 
ness ;  improperly,  of  misery.  Our  natures,  indeed, 
are  deeply  tinged,  and  as  it  were  ingrafted  with 
the  love  of  pleasure,  which,  being  encouraged  and 
growing  stronger  with  our  frame,  is  with  difficulty 
moderated,  especially  when  it  becomes  the  standard 
by  which  things  and  actions  are  appreciated.  The 
great  business  of  morality,  therefore,  lies  in  restrain* 
ing  the  undue  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  undue 
aversion  to  pain  or  labour. 

Heraclitus  says,  it  is  more  difficult  to  contend 
with  pleasure  than  with  anger ;  but  the  most  diffi* 
cult  part  is  that  best  fitted  for  showing  the  excel- 
fence  of  the  performer.  The  moralist  and  statesmaa 
must,  therefore,  bend  their  utmost  attention  to- 
wards regulating  the  behaviour  of  those  intrusted 
to  their  care,  in  those  particulars  in  which  their 
merit  or  demerit  chiefly  depends.  Moral  virtue, 
says  Aristotle,  is  clearly  conversant  about  pains 
and  pleasures.  The  actions,  from  which  it  origi- 
nally springs,  either  augment  or  destroy  it^  accord^ 
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ing  as  they  are  well  or  ill  directed,  and  the  same 
good  works  to  which  its  existence  is  due,  are  those 
in  which  it  continues  to  be  constantly  employed. 

The  moral  constitution  of  a  virtuous  man,  being 
congenial  with  truths  appreciates  things  by  their 
real  worth ;  for,  such  as  our  habits  are,  such  will  be 
the  estimates  which  we  form  of  honour,  pleasure, 
and  every  object  of  desire ;  and  such  as  our  habits 
are,  such  will  be  our  actions.     Virtue  and  vice  are 

4 

said  to  be  practical  habits,  dependant  upon  our 
own  free  will  or  volition;  for  it  is  plain  that  virtues 
and  vices  arise  voluntarily,  since  we  do  those  things 
which  promote  them.  When  we  have  thrown  a 
stone,  we  cannot  certainly  restrain  its  flight;  but  it 
depended  entirely  upon  ourselves  whether  we  should 
throw  the  stone  or  not  Habits,  like  maladies,  gain 
force  by  degrees,  until  they  become  irresistible  and 
incurable ;  nor  does  it  then  depend  entirely  upon 
our  free  will  to  correct  or  reform  our  bad  habits^ 
more  than  it  does  that  of  a  patient,  who,  having 
despised  the  advice  of  a  physician,  cannot  recover 
that  health  which  he  has  lost  by  his  own  obstinacy 
and  indiscretion. 

Aristotle  says,  that  he  who  pursues  unnecessary 
or  inordinate  pleasures  with  deliberate  election,  and 
merely  for  their  own  sake,  is  guilty  of  intemperance ; 
a  vice  the  more  miserable,  because  those  who  bar* 
bour  it  are  incapable  of  repentance.  The  pl^a« 
sures  of  sense  are  ever  craving,  and  never  satisfied  $ 
but  the  pleasures  of  intellect  are  ever  increasia^x 
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and  never  cloyed.  Pleasure  is,  however,  a  thing  ino?t 
(congenial  to  our  nature,  by  which,  and  by  its  oppo- 
site, pain,  children  are  guided  as  by  a  nidder;  for 
we  are  all  prompted  by  nature  to  pursue  pleasure, 
and  to  avoid  pain,  and  their  regulations  are  therefore 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  virtue  and  happiness. 
Eudoxus  thought  pleasure  the  chief  good,  be- 
cause he  perceived  it  to  be  univesally  desired  by  all 
animals;  and,  therefore,  that  the  supreme  good 
must  consist  in  that  which  is  universally  and  most 
eagerly  desired  by  all.  The  regularity  of  the  life 
of  Eudoxus  added  great  weight  to  his  arguments, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  singular  temperance,  notwith- 
standing he  had  formed  this  opinion;  so  that  hi:^ 
commendation  of  pleasure  did  not  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  prejudice  in  its  favour,  but  rather  to 
he  extorted  from  him  by  the  force  of  truth.  Plea- 
sure is,  no  doubt,  desirable  to  our  nature;  but  most 
people  are  tempted  to  disgrace  themselvefs  by  in- 
dulging in  it  immoderately,  and  various  are  the 
conceptions  of  what  it  consists.  Plato  eniplbyed 
an  argument  to  prove,  that  pleasure  is  not  a  su- 
preme good,  since  pleasure,  joined  or  united  to  vir- 
tue, is  better  than  when  alone^  or  separate,  which 
eould  not  happen  to  the  supreme  good ;  a  thing  in- 
capable of  augmentation,  or  division,  and  disdain- 
ing admixture.  But  what  is  that  good,  which  man- 
^kind,  by  the  constitution  of  their  nature,  are  best 
qualified  to  enjoy  ?  This  is  the  question ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  tefened  to  iti^  exercise  of  virtuous 
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energies,  and  by  avoiding  or  refraining  from  giving 
pain.  It  consists  in  happiness,  which  is  not  always 
produced  by  pleasure ;  for  true  happiness  must  be 
lasting,  which  pleasure  never  is. 

All  pleasures  are  not  alike  desirable,  and  many 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  lead  to  temptations  of 
evil,  and  produce  their  opposite,  pain.  The  good 
of  pleasures  depends  upon  the  choice  or  the  indul- 
gence of  them ;  for  even  the  purest  pleasures,  in 
excess,  become  viciousj  like  an  overcharge  of  the 
most  wholesome  diet;  but  moderate  ple^isures  are 
like  proper  food,  healthful  and  neqessary  to  the  con-- 
stitution. 

Pleasure,  or  pain,  accompanies  every  act  of  per- 
ception by  sense,  in  a  greater*  or  less  degree,  in 
proportion  to  th6  prevalence  of  the  conditions  by 
which  they  are  enjoyed,  and  also  by  every  act  of 
reasoning  and  intelligence.  Each  sense  has  its  ap^ 
propriate  pleasure,  so  that  our  percepient  powers 
are  enlivened  and  perfected  by  the  proper  objects 
of  those  powers,  and  by  the  pleasure  attending  ow 
perceptions  of  them.  The  pleasure  will  also  be  the 
greater,  according  to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
the  object  on  which  it  is  exercised ;  and  the  oppo- 
site  comparisons  may  be  made,  in  many  respects, 
with  regard  to  pain. 

The  powers  of  man  are  not  capable  of  unceasing 
activity,  therefore  pleasures  cannot  be  continuoosit 
more  than  labour  or  exercise ;  all  require  relaxation^ 
hot  they  are  all  inseparably  connected  witt\  li^w^^ 
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energies.     Pleasure  then  is  the  energy  which  each 
individual  exercises  on  those  subjects  in  which,  he 
most  4lelights ;  and  if  he  delight  in  useful  pursuits^ 
which  are  the  best  and  most  lasting  pleasures^  he 
will  be  disgusted  at  those  which  are  their  opposites. 
All  depends  upon  the  turn  or  bend  of  mind  which 
is  directed  by  early  habit  and  education.     We  can 
be  taught,  in  early  life,  to  abhor  what  is  bad,  as 
well  as  to  admire  what  is  good ;  and  a  child^  who 
takes  the  wrong  bend,  or  inclination,  owes  it  to  the 
want  of  early  care  and  persevering  attention.    With 
respect  to  talents,  all  may  not  excel  alike,  for  want 
of  capacity ;  for  nature  must  be  the  guide  to  direct 
our  talents;  but  in  the  exercise  of  virtuous  energies, 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  happiness,  there  is 
but  one  right  rule ;  and  that  is  the  rule  of  rectitude, 
guided  by  reason  in  its  practice.     Even  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  pleasures  depend  upon  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  our  energies.     All  cannot  delight 
in  the  same  thing,  or  in  the  same  pleasures,  unless 
they  tend  to  good,  which  leads  to  happiness^  and  is 
desired  by  all* 

Heraclitus  says,  an  ass  would  prefer  straw  to 
gold,  because  it  prefers  food  to  money.  A  miser 
also,  who  loves  money  more  than  any  other  thing, 
will  part  with  it  when  nature  points  out  to  him  a 
more  substantial  good.  Innumerable  other  exaif^* 
pies,  to  tlie  same  purport,  will  occur;  with  regard 
to  all  which  we  may  affirm  that  only  to  be  right, 
which  appears  so  to  persons  rightly  formed»  and  pror 
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periy  constituted,  and  which  tend  to  the  most  good. 
Virtae,  therefore^  and  the  man  of  virtue,  as  such,  is 
the  only  correct  standard,  and  those  only  are  true 
enjoyments  with  which  the  virtuous  man  is  delight^ 
ed.  That  the  pursuits  which  he  rejects  and  shmis, 
should  afford  gratification  to  others,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  human  nature  is  liable  to, cor- 
ruptions and  depravities  of  many  kinds;  and. every 
corrupt  individual  will  delight  in  pleasures  corre- 
sponding with  the  specific  depravity  under  which 
he  labours,  which  are  pleasures  indeed  to  .him^  but 
to  none  besides.  But  the  question  is,  what  are  the 
pleasures  of  a  man  in  his  natural  or  most  perfect 
state  ?  They  are  many  and  various,  but  they  are 
all  inseparably  connected  with  his  energies  and  pur- 
suits, which,  to  be  lasting,  must  be  good;  for  any 
tendency  to  evil .  must  have  its  limit,  and  can  only 
be  exercised  to  a  certain  extent,  before  it  destroys 
itself. 

Real  pleasure  can,  therefore,  be  only  that  which 
leads,  or  tends,  to  lasting  happiness ;  but  happiness, 
like  pleasure,  is  not  easily  defined,  to  suit  all  cha- 
racters; it  depends  upon  the  mind  and  disposition 
of  the  possessor.  Happiness,  as  Aristotle  states  it, 
consists. not  in  mere  capacity  unroused,  or  in  mere 
habit  unexercised ;  for,  were  that  tjje  case,  it  might 
belong,  to  a  man  who  should  remainlbrever  asleep, 
living  the  life  of  a  plant.  Happiness,  then,  must  de- 
pend upon  energy  and  the  exercise  of  good  actions. 
It  includes  also,  innocent .  amusen^ents,  which  are 

VOL.  II.  a  r 
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sought  after  entire!/  for  their  own  sake»  u  bdiig 
good ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  kinds  of  anmae- 
ments.  These  are  amusements  common  to  tbe 
wealthy  and  the  powerful ;  and  others  courted  by  tbe 
vicious^  and  some  common  to  the  vulgar^  in  which 
happiness  is  not  to  be  found.  The  vulgar  are  apt  to 
place  happiness  in  frivc^ous  and  improper  am1ls^ 
ments,  because  they  see  them  pursued,  as  such,  by 
those  who,  in  the  gifts  of  fortune,  are  greatly  their 
superiors ;  but,  as  Aristotle  justly  observes,  neitber 
the  vulgar  nor  the  great,  ought  to  serve  as  moddsi 
either  for  happiness  or  virtue ;  for  virtue,  intellect, 
ardent  and  generous  feelings  of  the  heart,  with 
exalted  energies  of  the  mind,  and  such  other  tbiogs 
as  constitute  real  happiness,  are  not  appendages 
of  the  great  or  the  vulgar  s  and  though  men  invested 
with  power  often  seek  delight  in  gross  gratiiicatioDS 
of  sense,  and  are  incapable  of  tasting  the  genoioe 
and  liberal  delights  of  virtuous  pleasure,  yet  this  af- 
fords not  a  proof  that  such  their  delusive  ponuits 
are  entitled  to  a  just  preference. 

Happiness  cannot  consist  in  mere  recreative 
pastime;  for  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  all  our  serioas 
exertions  and  strenuous  labours  should  terminate 
in  so  frivolous  an  end.  In  what  then  does  it  con- 
sist ?  It  consists  in  the  pursuit  and  energy  of  in* 
tellect,  and  not  in  the  gratifications  of  sense.  Tme 
happiness  is  the  good  resulting  from  the  proper 
direction  of  human  actions.  The  end  and  Aim  ^ 
life  is  happiness^  and  this  therefore  depends  oo  the 
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exercise  of  virtuous  energies.  Virtue,  then,  is  plain- 
ly more  valuable  than  either  honour  or  riches,  nei- 
ther of  which  can  purchase  happiness,  nor  can  vir- 
tue alone,  without  energy,  be  said  to  procure  it. 
A  man  possessed  of  virtue,  says  Aristotle,  if  he  be 
always  asleep,  or  inactive,  may  never  through  life 
have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  good  qualities; 
and,  notwithstanding  these  good  qualities,  he  may 
frequently  be  involved  in  the  greatest  disasters. 
Such  a  man,  therefore,  can  never,  except  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  be  pronounced  happy.     A  life   of 
money  making,  also,  must  be  plainly  a  state  of  toil 
and  trouble ;  and  riches,  therefore,  cannot  be  the 
good  desired,  or  enquired  after,  to  promote  happi« 
ness,  because  they  are  sought,  not  on  their  own  ac- 
count, but  for  the  purposes  which  they  answer,  and 
are  valuable  not  as  ends  but  as  instruments.     Yet 
happiness  can  never  be  established  without  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  to  support  it. 

Anacharsi«  says,  we  do  not  labour  that  we  may 
be  idle,  but  we  are  idle  that  we  may  labour  with 
more  effect;  that  is,  we  have  recourse  to  sports 
and  amusements,  as  refreshing  cordials,  after  con- 
tentious exertions;  that,  having  reposed  in  such 
diversions  for  a  while,  we  may  recommence  our 
labours  with  greater  vigour.  Pleasures  are,  there^^ 
fore,  refreshments  to  animate  the  mind.  The  weak<> 
ness  of  human  nature  requires  frequent  remissions 
of  energy,  but  these  rests  and  pauses  are  only  the 
better  to  prepare  it  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
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activity.  The  amusements  of  life^  therefore^  are 
the  preludes  to  its  business,  the  place  of  which  they 
cannot  possibly  supply ;  for  the  business  of  life  is 
to  promote  happii^ess,  and  this  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  those  virtuous  energies  which  constitute  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  human  nature.  Inferior  plea- 
sures may  be  enjoyed  by  the  fool  and  the  slave,  as 
completely  as  by  the  hero  or  the  sage ;  but  who, 
says  Aristotle,  will  ascribe  the  happiness  of  a  man 
to  him,  who,  by  his  character  and  condition,  is  dis- 
qualified for  the  pursuits  which  are  necessary  to 
produce  it  ?  This,  however,  does,  not  apply  to 
greatness  or  wealth ;  but  only  to  show  that  true 
greatness,  or  happiness,  is  only  to  be  found  where 
there  b  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  greatest  virtue. 

If  happiness  consist  in  virtuous  energies,  says 
Aristotle,  the  greatest  human  happiness  must  consist 
in  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  virtue  in  man,  which 
must  be  the  virtue  or  perfection  of  his  best  part; 
whether  this  be  intellect,  or  whatever  principle  it 
niay  be,  that  is  destined  to  command  and'bear  its 
sway  I  having  knowledge  of  things  beautiful  and 
divine,  as  being  either  divine  itself,  or  at  least  that 
principle  in  us,  which  most  approximates  to  divi- 
nity. The  greatest  human  happiness,  then,  is 
theoretical  and  intellectual,  which  well  accords  with 
the  properties  essentially  adherent  in  that  most 
coveted  object.  The  intellect  is  the  best  principle 
in  man.  Its  energies  are  the  strongest,  and  the 
objects  about  which  it  is  conversant  are  far  the  most 
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sublime.  Pleasure  is  ah  ingredient  to  happiness, 
but  contemplative  wisdom  offers  pleasures  the  most 
admirable  and  desirable  in  purity  and  stability. 
The  pleasures  of  knowledge  continually  increase, 
in  proportion  to  our  improvement  in  it$  and  cer- 
tainly, concerning  the  sublimest  truths,  affords  a 
still  higher  delight,  in  proportion  to  the  intense 
efforts  of  intellect  by  which  they  are  discovered. 

Self-sufficiency,  or  self-knowledge,  which  is  re- 
marked as  a  property  of  happiness,  belongs  to  the 
intellectual  energies  more  than  any  other  $  ^^  for 
though  the  sage,  as  well  as  the  moralist  or  the  pa- 
trioty  stands  in  need  of  bodily  accommodations^ 
yet,  in  exercising  his  highest  excellences,  he  is  not 
like  them,  dependent  on  fortune,  either  for  the  ob- 
jects towards  whom  he  may  exercise  his  virtues^  or 
the  instruments  which  may  enable  him  to  effect 
his  purposes  and  ends."  Happiness,  therefore^ 
does  not  depend  on  riches,  nor  on  the  splendor  of 
pleasures  or  luxuries  of  life.  He  is  the  most  happy 
who  is  content  with  mediocrity,  and  rests  the  best 
portion  of  his  enjoyment  in  a  contented  mind,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  acquirements  which  lead  to 
lasting  good ;  in  cultivating  that  intellect  which  is 

■ 

in  itself  true  happiness,  and  which  all  may  acquire 
untaught,  or  by  their  own  efforts  and  energies,  but 
which  wealth  or  power  alone  can  never  purchase  or 
procure. 

There  is  a  tranquillity  and  happiness  ei^oyed  by 
a  good  man,  which  is  superior  to  all  other  pleasures 
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or  enjoy  meats  of  this  life,  independent  of  his 
dence  or  hope  in  that  hereafter.  But  different  aie 
the  objects  and  enjoyments  of  the  vicious  and  the 
profligate.  The  objects  of  vice  and  profiision  are, 
at  the  best,  but  momentary  pleasures,  always  ex- 
citing  new  desires,  and  giving  pain.  Contentment, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  happy  state,  of  few  wants,  and 
requiring  few  actions  to  obtain  the  most  solid  en- 
joyments ;  for  the  stores  of  the  mind  are  always 
preserved,  but  the  energies  or  actions  of  the  body, 
or  sense,  tend  more  to  destroy  than  create  htupfih 
ness.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  mbid 
under  existing  misery,  which  is  capable  of  happi- 
ness, and  that  which  is  only  capable  of  sensual  en- 
joyment. 

Happiness  does  not  appear  to  consist  in  riches^ 
for  both  poverty  and  riches,  according  to  Agar,  the 
son  of  Jakah,  are  evils  to  be  dreaded,  as  destructive 
to  happiness*  He  therefore  says,  in  his  prayeci 
^*  Remove  from  me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither 
pevertjf  nor  riches  i  feed  me  with  food  convenient 
ibr  me,  lest  1  be  full  and  deny  tkee^  and  say,  who 
4s  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take 
the  name  of  my  God  in  vainV 

Aristotle  says,  if  there  be  a  general  idea  of  good- 
ness, common  to  all  things  called  good,  and  sepa- 
rable from  them,  it  is  plain  that  this  separate  good 
cannot  be  an  object  of  human  attainment,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  an  object  of  human  pursuit 

•  Agar't  prayer^  VwoveAm,  c.  %%%.  v.  8. 
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Happiness  is  never  desired  bat  for  its  own  uike  only. 
Bat  to  call  happiness  the  best  thing  in  die  world, 
(which  none  will  dispute,)  does  not  clearljr  explain 
wherein  haman  happiness  consists.  This  will  best 
appear,  if  we  consider  what  is  the  peculiar  work 
and  proper  business  of  man.  All  men  have  their 
proper  tasks  assigned  themj  to  prove  that  nature  in* 
tended  no  man  for  idleness,  and  if  all  men  were  to 
do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  they  are 
called,  there  would  be  no  want  of  happiness.  The 
proper  good  and  happiness  of  man^  then,  consist 
in  virtuous  energies ;  that  is,  in  the  exercise  of  vir- 
tue continued  through  life ;  for  one  day»  or  a  short 
time,  cannot  constitute  true  or  lasting  happiness. 

Truth  and  vhlue  can  only  be  consistent  with 
happiness,  and  therefore  happiness  can  only  be  con- 
sistent with  truth  and  virtue ;  for,  if  our  notions  of 
happiness  be  just,  it  will  not  be  discordant  with 
these  properties  or  principles.  Good  is  divided  into 
three  kinds,  says  Aristotle ;  those  of  the  mind,  those 
6f  the  body,  and  those  consisting  in  externals.  We 
give  the  preference  to  the  first  of  the  three,  which 
we  regard  as  the  sovereign  good,  placing  happiness 
in  mental  energy,  an  opinion  ancient  and  universal 
among  philosophers.  From  this  it  results^  that  hap- 
piness is  seated  in  the  mind,  a  truth  embodied  in 
language,  and  confirmed  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  Living  well,  or  doing  wdl»  being  tenns 
sjnonymoos  with  happiness.  The  virtuous  man, 
when  he  acts,  most  aet  well,  and  cmsequenUy  be 
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happy ;  therefore  happiness  requires  energy.  He 
is  not  a  good  or  happy  man,  who  delights  not  in 
good  actions;  and  vain  is  the  praise  of  justice^  lihec- 
ality,  and  other  virtues,  by  those  who  feel  no  grati- 
fication in  their,  practice. 

It  comes  then  to  be  considered,  whether  happi- 
ness is  acquired  by  instruction^  custom,  or  some 
other  kind  of  exercise,  or  merely  by  the  dispensaUoa 
of  fortune  or  Providence.  There  is  not  any  gift, 
perhaps,  as  Aristotle  observes,  that  might  more 
reasonably  be  expected  to  descend  fr<Hn  heaven 
than  happiness,  since  of  all  human  possessions  it  is 
the  most  valuable.  Happiness,  even  though  it  de- 
scend not  from  heaven,  but  be  attained  by  study 
and  exercise  on  earth,  is  yet  most  divine  in  itself, 
and  is  the  end  and  prize  of  virtue;  which  all  may 
gain  by  due  exertion,  who  are  not  disabled  in  their 
minds.  The  acquiring  of  happiness  ourselves,  is 
preferable  to  owing  it  to  fortune.  It  most  proba- 
bly 'therefore  is  thus  acquired,  since  Nature  always 
effects  her  purposes  by  the  best  means;  a  paint 
always  aimed  at  by  art,  and  every  intelligent  cause, 
and  which  the  best  cause  always  attains.  To  leave, 
happiness  then,  which  is  the  best  of  things,  to  the 
disposal  of  fortune,  would  be  a  mark  of  negligence 
not  discernible  in  any  other  of  the  arrangements  of 
nature,  which  must  alternately  be  referred  to  the 
Deity  as  its  cause. 

That  happiness  is  acquired  by  ourselves,  agi^ses 
also  with  its  definition^  ^'  that  it  consists  in  virtuous 
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energies.*'  The  same  conclusion  corresponds  with 
what  may  be  said  of  every  virtue,  all  of  which  aini 
at  promoting  the  highest  felicity  of  man.  The 
principle  of  virtue,  therefore,  and  of  all  good,  is  to 
promote  and  form  the  mind  to  happiness*  But 
many  are  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  and  those  who 
have  long  been  prosperous,  may,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  their  days,  be  involved  in  calamities, 
**  rivaling  the  far-famed  disasters  of  Priam."  None, 
therefore,  can  call  those  happy,  who,  after  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  life,  die  a  wretched  death,  or  whose 
pleasures  through  life  contribute  to  that  end. 

Ought  we  then,  says  Aristotle,  to  adopt  the  sen- 
timents of  Solon,  that  no  man  can  be  called  happy 
while  he  lives  ?  Is  he  therefore  happy  when  he  dies  i 
Or  is  not  this  too  absurd  to  be  said,  especially  by 
those  who  place  happiness  in  action  ?  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  Solon  had  this  meaning ;  but 
only  that  man  might,  at  his  death,  be  congratulated 
upon  his  escape  from  the  evils  and  calamities  of  life. 
Yet  this  opinion,  says  Aristotle,  is  liable  to  con- 
tradictions ;  for  a  man,  when  dead,  is,  with  regard 
to  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  the  same  state  with 
a  man  who  meets  with  either  of  them  when  alive, 
without  being  sensible  of  them ;  and  is  in  this  man* 
ner  still  within  the  reach  of  the  good  or  bad  for« 
tune  which  befals  his  children  and  their  descend- 
ants ;  for  how  unstable  is  the  prosperity  of  families ! 
what  vast  degeneracy  in  the  sons  of  happy  and 
illustrious  fiatthers  I    Yet  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose 
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the  state  of  the  dead  should  be  affected  and  attend 
by  these  revolutions;  and  not  less  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  happiness  of  children  should  not  be 
shared  by  their  parents.  If  happiness  depended 
upon  |he  pleasures  of  this  life  only,  it  must  be  of 
Tery  undertain  tenure  and  duration ;  for,  if  indulged^ 
it  becomes  appetite,  which  is  either  tormented  or 
irritated  by  the  excess  of  its  desires,  or  cloyeif  and 
overcharged  by  the  fulness  of  its  enjoyment.  -Hap> 
piness  does  not  consist  in  the  wanton  and  insatiafale 
desires  or  gratifications  of  sense,  but  in  the  temperate 
enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  which  are  good  and 
useful,  and  in  the  power  and  energy  of  resisting  all 
others.  If  happiness  changed  with  fortune,  or  de- 
pended on  {Measure  and  the  gratifications  of  sense 
and  all  desires,  it  would  be  as  variable  as  the 
colours  of  the  cameleon,  and  as  changeable  as  the 
winds  of  heaven ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Happiness  de- 
pends not  on  pleasure  or  on  fortune  alone,  but  OD 
the  manner  of  using  them ;  therefore  virtuous  ener* 
gies  are  the  genuine  sources  of  happiness,  as  the 
vicious' are  of  misery. 

Happiness,  then,  depends  on  the  mind,  and  last^ 
ing  happiness  on  the  exertions  to  obtain  it,  by  vir- 
tuous and  good  actions  in  life.  Of  all  human  hap- 
piness, habitual  energies  to  virtue  are  the  moit 
stable;  they  are  an  immovable  property  in  the 
thoughts  and  life  of  a  good  man;  who,  whatever 
may  befal  him,  will  continue  and  preserve  a  con- 
duct pure  and  blameless.    Slight  miafortttaes  are 
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unable  to  shal^e  his  well-balanced  happiness;  in 
the  use  of  great  prosperity,  his  excellence  will  shine 
more  conspicuous,  and,  when  persecuted  bjr  painful 
and  afflicting  calamity,  his  worth  will  irradiate  the 
gloom  by  generous  magnanimity.  If  our  ^tions 
be  the  sovereign  arbiters  of  our  lot,  a  yirtuoiis  man 
can  never  be  wretched,  because  he  will  never  render 
himself  an  object  either  of  hatred  or  contempt.  Of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  he  will 
always  make  the  best  and  most  honourable  use. 
Happiness,  founded  on  such  a  basis,  can  never  sink 
into  misery.  Although  it  may  be  shaken  by  tragic 
misfortunes,  it  will  soon  recover  its  natural  state 
and  wonted  serenity.  It  is  therefore  absurd,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  to  think  that  a  man  cannot  be 
happy  because  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  to  which  he 
is  exposed.  A  man  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
happy,  in  the  exercise  of  good  actions,  notwith- 
standing the  vicissitudes  to  which  he  may  be  still 
subject;  at  least,  possessed  of  such  happiness  as  is 
consistent  with  the  condition  of  humanity. 

If  happiness  be  only  attainable  in  the  next 
world,  although  it  may  have  reference  to,  yet  it  can 
have  no  connexion  with,  this.  It  may  deserve  con- 
sideration, says  Aristotle,  whether  the  dead  at  all 
participate  in  the  good  or  bad  actions  of  their  living 
friends;  but,  if  they  do,  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
that  the  events  of  this  world  affect  them  too  slightly 
to  render  such  of  them  as  are  miserable  happy,  or 
those  that  are  happy  miserable. 
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Happiness  in  this  world,  as  well  as  preparatory  to 
the  next,  seems  most  likely  to  be  obtained  and  pie- 
served  by  temperance  and  self-command.  Setf-cooh 
mand  and  continency  imply,  that  a  man  is  impelled 
by  c^upt  appetites,  which  he  has  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  resist.  Temperance  implies,  that  the 
appetites  have  been  so  completely  and  thorough!/ 
subdued  by  custom  and  reason,  that  they  no  longer 
have  any  tendency  to  rebel.  This  latter  slate,  in 
its  highest  perfection,  is,  according  to  Aristotle, 
that  delightful  harmony  of  soul  in  which  our  mor- 
tal improvement  terminates.  On  this  distinctioo, 
he  says,  the  division  of  the  virtues,  into  intellecUial 
and  moral,  is  founded.  Wisdom,  intelligence,  and 
prudence,  belong  to  the  former  classy  morality  aod 
temperance  to  the  latter. 

Men's  notions  of  happiness  may  easily  be  concei- 
ved or  conjectured  from  the  lives  th^y  lead*  The 
gross  and  vulgar  part  of  mankind,  says  Aristotle, 
think  that  happiness  consists  in  nothing  but  pleasure; 
and  therefore  lead  a  life  of  mere  sensual  enjoyment, 
constrained  like  slaves,  and  stupid  as  cattle.  This 
error,  he  says,  is  however  excusable,  since  many  of 
the  great  set  them  the  example,  which  they  also 
seem  to  have  copied  from  the  sottish  Sardanapalos. 
A  second  plan  of  life,  is  that  pursued  by  men  of 
activity  and  enterprise,  who  eagerly  engage  in  the 
public  concerns  of  their  country,  and  have  honour 
for  their  object;  but  this  honour  is  a  thing  too  su- 
perficial and  flimsy  to  be  the  happiness  of  which 
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we  are  in  pursait ;  for  it  seems  to  depend  not  less 
on  those  who  confer  honours,  than  those  on  whom 
they  are  conferred.  But  happiness  must  be  some- 
thing independent  and  permanent.  Honoars  are 
only  flattering  oar  self-love,  by  removing  oq|^  sus- 
picions of  our  own  unworthiness,  and  rendering  us, 
in  our  own  conceit,  virtuous  and  happy. 

The  happiness  of  this  life  certainly  depends  much 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  moral  and  social  virtues, 
and  nothing  contributes  more  to  it  than  tem- 
perance. Temperance  is  the  habit  of  mediocrity, 
or  abstinence  from  excess,  in  all  our  affections,  with 
respect  to  objects  which  afford  pleasure.  But 
temperance^  as  Aristotle  observes,  is  only  con- 
versant about  those  pleasures  which  are  common 
to  us  with  beasts.  The  beastly  sensualist  has 
little  or  no  pleasure  in  any  thing,  except  mere 
corporeal  sense  or  contact.  Every  animal  desires 
and  needs  food ;  but,  in  our  natural  desires,  there 
are  few  improprieties,  the  sole  error  consisfing  in 
excessive  indulgence,  or.  intemperance,  which  is 
justly  reprobated.  The  intemperate  man  is  grieved 
at  missing,  or  being  deprived  of,  pleasure,  which, 
by  his  perverseness  and  folly,  is  thus  converted 
into  a  perpetual  source  of  pain ;  since  he  desires  it 
with  distressing  anxiety,  and  both  abuses  it  when 
present,  and  sorrows  after  it  when  it  is  gone ;  but 
temperance,  which  is  not  to  be  seduced  by  plea- 
sures within  its  power,  cannot  grieve  at  the  loss  of 
those  which  are  placed  beyond  its  reach.     <'  Tern* 
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perance  is  beneMh  those  who  have  no  mavkj 
appetites  to  restrain ;"  but  as  mortal  nature  is  sub- 
ject to  them,  so  the  effort  of  man  should  be  to  keep 
them  under  good  government 

*^  i|i  who  is  endowed  with  temperance,  is  so  £tf 
from  delighting  in,  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of, 
the  voluptuary,  that  he  holds  them  in  detestaiion 
and  disgust.      He  indulges  in   none   but  lawftil 
pleasures,  and  in  those,  seasonably  and  soberly; 
and  not  being  intoxicated  with  them,  when  pre* 
sent,  does  not  painfully  long  for  them  when  absent 
The  profligate  prefer  sensual  pleasures  to  all  other 
things  in  life;  the  man  of  temperance  estimates 
them  at  their  true  value,  and  that  a  low  one." 
Our  desires,  therefore,  ought  to  be  few  and  mode- 
rate, and  obedient  to  the  dictates  oi  reason.    By 
such  habitual  regulations,  they  will  gradually  htr- 
monise  with  the  higher  powers  of  nature,  and  at 
length,  terminate  in  the  same  excellenfc  and  ho- 
nourable   end;    exhibiting  the  steady  lustre  of 
virtue,  and  exactly  conforming,  as  to  their  object, 
degree,  time,  and  all  other  circumstances,  to  the 
strict  rules  of  propriety.  The  virtues  of  .temperance 
and  fortitude,  consist  in  the  proper  government  of 
their  rational,  or  merely  sensual,  part  of  our  na- 
ture ;  but  those,  who  are  always  craving  after  the 
wild  enjoyment  of  lawless  pleasure,  can  neither  be 
virtuous  nor  happy. 

Whoever  reflects  upon  the  occurrences  of  his 
past  life,  and  meditates  on  the  inconsistencies  of 
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his  unheeded  conduct,  must  be  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  some  guide  more  steady  in  its  direc- 
tion, and  more  unerring  in  its  dictates,  than  the 
mere  councils  or  calls  of  nature.  Man,  therefore, 
to  be  happy,  wants  government  to  dirigt  his 
course  and  guide  his  footsteps ;  and  to  supply  that 
mental  deficiency,  the  consequent  defect  of  his 
imperfect  nature.  The  gift  of  reason  is  the  glo- 
rious attribute  of  man;  but,  like  all  other  gifts,  its 
advantages  depend  upon  its  exercise,  or  energies. 
Reason,  it  is  said,  is  nothing  more  than  the  power 
of  comparing  ideas,  and  deducing  inferences,  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction;  but  this  comparison 
implies  the  existence  of  a  standard  to  which  we 
may  refer,  and  according  to  which  we  may  decide. 
All  men  must,  therefore,  have  some  standard  for 
the  direction  of  their  judgment,  as  well  as  their 
conduct  in  life ;  but  this  will  vary  according  to 
the  degrees  of  their  knowledge,  intellect,  or  re- 
flection. 

Th«  great  end  and  desire  of  life  is  happiness,  but 
how  to  attain  it  is  the  great  difficulty.  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  place  happiness  in  pleasure  alone,  for 
that  is  both  changeable  and  momentary.  Happi- 
ness, then,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  due  exercise  of 
reason,  and  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  has 
been  said,  ^^  how  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we 
know?"  but  this  is  frequently  assumed  withoyt 
examination.  Reason  seems  to  have  no  standard, 
and  is  almost  as  doubtful  and  uncertain  (tf  expla- 
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nation,  or  existence,  as  happiness;  for  reason  is 
often  founded,  either  on  the  opinion  of  a  leading 
character,  on  the  common  opinions  of  the  world, 
or  from  some  intermediate  proposition,  readily 
admittkd  as  a  criterion  in  its  popular  sense,  but  not 
carried  back  to  the  original  standard  from  whence 
it  is  derived.  Thus  neither  reason  nor  happiness 
can  be  determined,  or  substantiated,  upon  the  bare 
opinion  of  mankind.  The  victims  of  madness,  it  is 
said,  reason  right  upon  wrong  principles  \  if  then 
we  could  ascertain  the  standard  of  true  principles, 
we  should  reason  right.  It  is  also  said  to  be  im- 
possihle  to  reason,  and  to  reason  ably,  without 
advancing  to  the  discovery  of  truth;  and  that 
hence  arises  the  greatest  and  the  most  important, 
though  not  the  most  obvious,  difference,  between 
man  and  man.  Some,  through  ignorance,  are  in- 
capable, and  more,  through  indolence  and  want  of 
reflection,  are  regardless  of  looking  back  to  those 
first  principles  which  form  the  true  standard,  of 
reference  and  decision;  and  it  is  not  always  ne- 
cessary to  look  back  to  them,  in  order  to  obtain. the 
applause  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  world  seldom  judges  from  deep  research,  or 
with  accurate  appreciation ;  or,  at  least,  till  frequent 
experiments  have  shown  the  futility  of  first  deci- 
sions, and  has  established  a  solidity  of  character, 
by  the  prevalence  of  truth. 

,    All  the  various  abilities  winch  distinguish  man, 
the  powers  of  reason  and  fancy,  the  stores  of  k.now- 
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ledge,  the  blaze  of  eloquence,  and  the  splendor  of 
learning  are  said  to  be,  and  often  are,  possessed 
ivithout  that  soundness  of  judgment,  which  arises 
from  a  recurrence  to  original  principles.  Reason, 
though  undoubtedly  the  means  of  ascertaining  truth> 
if  properly  made  use  of,  implies  only  the  power  of 
examining  ideas,  and  drawing  inferences  from  conv 
parison.  Imagination,  it  is  obvious,  seeks  but  to 
illustrate  and  to  please.  It  is  the  province  of  elo- 
quence to  irritate,  or  to  persuade,  and  its  voice  is 
addressed  to  the  passions.  Knowledge  is  nothing 
more  than  an  accurate  register  of  facts.  Learning 
is  only  conversant  with  the  languages  and  opinions 
of  others;  but  wisdom  consists  in  the  possession  of 
a  standard,  by  which  we  can  estimate  the  value  of 
all  things,  within  the  range  of  our  comprehension, 
and  regulate  our  conduct  accordingly.  A  man 
may  be  wise  without  possessing,  in  any  rema^lcable 
degree,  many  dazzling  qualities;  but,  when  his 
wisdom  is  combined  with  these,  he  becomes  an 
illustrious  character.  The  serious  and  impartial 
opinions  of  such  characters  are  generally  without 
taint  or  error.  They  are  always  possessed  of  a  rule 
for  thought,  as  well  as  action,  and  their  dicta,  thus 
formed,  become  the  aphorisms  of  the  brightest  truths. 

Polibius  says,  "  there  are  no  means  or  methods 
more  short,  or  less  di£Qcult,  whereby  to  culti- 
;vate  the  mind,  than  the  knowledge  of  past  times. 
The  fruit  we  gather  from  history  is  the  most 
mature  and  instructive,  and  yields  tli^  i^\q»^^\^^ 
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materials  to  form  the  onderstandiiig,  for  paUic 
uses,  and  best  arms  and  prepares  os  against  the 
shocks  of  adverse  fortune,  by  the  knowledge  and 
reflection  of  other  men's  crosses  and  calamities." 
But  the  knowledge  that  is  gained  from  history  is 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon  as  troth.  The 
hbtorians  represented  Cosmo  de  Medici  as  a  vir- 
toons  and  amiable  prince,  withoot  deriation,  ex- 
cepting two  foibles^  whidh  they  did  not  name; 
but,  by  other  accoonts,  it  appears  that  the  one  was 
committing  incest  with  his  two  daughters,  and  the 
other  was  the  murder  of  his  own  son.  Wisdom 
and  truth  are,  therefore,  not  always  to  be  drawn 
from  history,  or  from  the  characters  or  representa- 
tions  of  great  men. 

Great  characters  are  said  generally  to  choose 
the  synthetical  mode  of  argument,  in  preference  to 
the  analytical;  that  is,  they  set  out  with  some 
fixed  principle,  ready  stored,  in  their  minds,  and 
reasoned  down  to  the  matter  which  is  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  their  consideration.  But  reason 
and  truth  are  essential  mgredients  in  the  store  of 
happiness;  and  although  happiness  may  not  en- 
tirely depend  upon  the  powers  of  the  mind,  or 
extent  of  knowledge,  yet  it  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  knowledge  we  possess,  and  the  application  of 
that  knowledge  in  promoting  the  intellectual, 
moraU  and  social  virtues,  guided  by  reason,  which| 
in  the  end,  will  always  prevail ;  and  if  strengthened 
by  the  support  of  truth,  justice,  equity,  and  homa- 
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nity,  will  establish  that  which  may  be  truly  called 
human  happiness. 

Man  was^  no  doubt,  designed  and  intended  for 
knowledge ;  and  according  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent  of  the  knowledge  he  pursues  or  possesses,  so 
will  he  be  more  or  less  happy,  or  wretched.  The 
highest  attainment  of  knowledge  for  man  is,  to 
know  himself  and  his  creator.  This  is  difficult,  but 
not  impossible.  If  living,  or  visible  evidence,  will 
not  fully  supply  the  proof,  the  powers  of  intellect 
will  always  furnish  the  want  of  demonstration. 
Man  is  more  or  less  humbled,  or  exalted,  in  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  according  as  he  is  more  or 
less  civilized  or  refined,  by  the  illumination  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  Progress  in  knowledge  is 
certainly  one  of  the  ends  of  human  existence.  It 
multiplies  the  means  of  happiness,  and  strengthens 
its  enjoyment.  To  aim  at  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  or  of  Grod,  man,  and  nature,  is 
an  attempt  always  worthy  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
knowledge  of  this  sort,  though  considerable  quali- 
fications be  necessary  in  those  who  would  make 
additions  to  it,  is  afterwards  limited  to  no  parti* 
cular  class  of  men,  but  is  easily  attainable  by  all. 
Any  additions,  therefore,  that  can  be  made  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  have  always  a  moral  and 
powerful  effect,  beyond  that  of  merely  promoting 
innocent  pleasure.  They  lead  to  new  contem- 
plations of  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator ;  for 
^*  although  the  minutest  flowers  and  insects  are  as 
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much  miracles  to  us  as  the  earth  and  the  heavens; 
yet,  as  the  existence,  or  the  formation  of  either^ 
is  absolutely  beyond  human  comprehension,  and 
is  always  in  want  of  new  light  or  explanation, 
and  as  familiarity  weakens  the  impression  of  every 
object  of  sense,  the  discovery  of  any  new  effect,  or 
truth,  of  infinite  power,  is  more  striking  to  the 
mind  than  the  cpntinued  observation  of  a  thousand 
objects,  equally  worthy  of  admiration."  Man  is 
always  in  want  of,  and  seeking  after,  some  new 
light  and  proof  of  truth  ;  for  beauty  and  truth  los0 
their  effect  when  they, become  familiar.  This 
arises  from  the  perceptions  of  sense,  and  the  powers 
of  intellect  not  being  able  to  comprehend  the  whole 
beauty  and  force  of  nature  and  truth,  and  the  won- 
derful order  in  which  they  are  displayed. 

The  happiness  of  mankind,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  pursuit  of  such  things  as  must  do  good,  not 
only  to  ourselves,  but  to  others ;  or  on  the  exercise 
of  the  moral  and  social  virtues  towards  each  other, 
and  the  unhappiness  of  mankind  to  the  reverse  prin- 
ciples ;  for  we  are  as  much  dependent  upon  others  for 
-our  happiness  as  we  are  upon  ourselves,  or  our  own 
•conduct.  Happiness,  therefore,  does  not  depend 
on  the  gratifications  of  selfish  desires,  but  on  the 
liberality  we  receive  from,  and  bestow  on,  others. 
Property,  says  Aristotle,  falls  under  the  description 
of  things  useful,  which  may  either  be  used  rightly, 
or  abused,  and  he  only  can  use  them  rightly  who 
is  adorned  wllVi  l\v(i  \'\tVM^  ^'^'^^vl^.v\vvc\^  to  them. 
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namely,  liberality.  A  man  of  real  berteficence  will 
not  be  importunate  of  solicitation.  It  belongs  to  his 
character  to  be  more  provident  for  others  than  for 
himself,  and  to  extend  the  measure  of  his  bene- 
ficence far  beyond  those  limits  which  the  prudence 
of  selfishness  would  prescribe;  yet  he  will  distri- 
bute his  bounties  with  caution,  that  they  may 
never  fail  the  deserving.  Liberality  is  relative  to 
our  wealth.  It  consists  not  in  the  value  of  the 
gifts,  but  in  the  temper  and  habit  of  the  giver; 
and  he  who  gives  the  least  of  all,  may  be  the  most 
liberal  of  all,  if  what  he  gives  bear  the  highest  pro- 
portion to  his  means,  or  substance. 

Fortune  is  continually  accused  of  enriching  those 
who  are  least  worthy  of  her  favours;  but  this,  says 
Aristotle,  happens  naturally,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  fortune,  since  wealth  cannot  well  be 
possessed  by  those  who  enjoy  not  the  ordinary 
means  by  which  it  is  acquired,  accumulated,  or 
preserved.  The  bounties  of  prodigality  have  no- 
thing liberal  in  them,  being  often  withheld  from 
virtue  in  distress,  and  lavished  on  flatterers,  and  the 
idle  retinue  of  vice  and  folly.  But  although  this 
happens  to  the  undisciplined  prodigal,  yet  this 
character  is  not  so  dangerous  as  avarice.  1  he 
prodigal  may  be  brought  into  the  middle  and  right 
path;  but  avarice  is  incorrigible.  It  increases 
with  old  age,  and  every  kind  of  infirmity,  and 
seems  more  congenial  to  human  nature  than  the 
contrary  vice;  "  there  being  in  every  country,  it 
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is  said,  more  hoarders  than  spendthriftt/'  It  is 
however  true>  that  all  people  do  not  enjoy  their 
proper  stations.  Nature  has  designed  many  people 
for  ordinary  purposes  whom  fortune  has  nused  to 
elevated  situations.  Many  are  the  proprietors  of  a 
carriage  who  seem  best  calculated  to  drive  it. 

The  happiness  of  life,  generally  speaking,  cannot 
proceed  from  splendor,  or  magnificence  ;  but  it  be- 
longs to  the  moral  character  and  social  nature  of 
man.     As  magnificence  must  be  consistent  with 
propriety,  says  Aristotle,  it  can  never  be  the  virtue 
of  a  poor  man,  in  whom  every  attempt  towards  in- 
creasing it  must  be  egregious  folly.      But  true 
magnificence  is  far  remote  from  unseasonable  osten- 
tation, which  makes  a  parade  of  wealth  on  ordinary 
and  mean  occasions.     Magnanimity,  as  the  term 
imports,  is   conversant   about    great  things.      A 
magnanimous  man  is  he  whose  character,  being  of 
great  worth,  is  estimated  by  himself  at  its  full  value. 
He  who  forms  a  grossly  false  estimate  of  himself  is 
a  fool,  and  none  of  the  virtues  are  consistent  with 
folly.     The  epithet  magnanimous  always  implies 
dignity  and  excellence;    for  the  beauty  of  the 
mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  always  requires  eleva- 
tion  and  magnitude ;  and  he  must  be  contemptible, 
even  to  himself,  whose  real  character  is  of  little  or 
no  value.    This  illustrious  habit  of  the  mind  can- 
not bear  an  alliance  with  any  kind  of  vice.    True 
magnanimity  is,  therefore,  a  thing  most  difficult; 
since  it  implies  the  perfection  <tf  all  moral  rectitude. 
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It  is  disdainiiil  of  vulgar  honours,  conferred  by  vuU 
gar  men,  and  is  as  insensible  to  their  reproach  as 
careless  of  their  applause.  It  will  meet  or  sustain 
either  wealth  or  poverty,  good  or  bad  fortune,  with 
an  equal  dignified  composure,  neither  elated  with 
the  one  nor  dejected  by  the  other ;  for  the  most 
prosperous  fortune,  when  destitute  of  virtue,  affords 
not  any  just  ground  for  self  applause;  itgiVl^us 
neither  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves,  nor  a  fair  claim 
to  be  highly  thought  of  by  others.  Worthless  men 
cannot  support  the  gifts  of  fortune  with  due  deco* 
rum ;  they  abuse  their  fancied  superiority  by  treat* 
ing  others  contemptuously  and  unjustly ;  whereas 
the  contempt  shown  by  the  truly  magnanimous  is 
just;  their  opinions  being  formed  on  reflection, 
while  those  of  the  multitude  are  taken  up  at  random. 
Magnanimity,  having  few  wants,  seldom  needs 
that  assistance  which  it  is  always  ready  and  will** 
ing  to  bestow  on  others.  It  is  lofty  towards  the 
great  and  prosperous,  but  behaves  modestly  towards 
men  in  different  circumstances.  Such  is  the  true 
character  of  magnanimity. 

Among  the  moral  and  dignified  virtues  of  man, 
none  ought  next  to  stand  higher  in  our  estimation 
than  that  of  justice.  Political  justice  is  said  to  be 
either  distributive,  commutative,  or  corrective.  In 
examining  what  kind  of  virtue  justice  is,  says  Aristo- 
tle, we  must  explain  the  kind  of  actions  to  which 
justice  and  injustice  relate.  Injustice  consists  in 
desiring  more  than  our  share,  not  of  all  things  in- 
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discriminately  which  fall  under  the  denomination 
of  what  is  good,  but  of  those  only  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  good  fortune  to  obtain;  and  which, 
though  universally  deemed  good  in  themselves,  are 
often  evils  to  those  who  possess  them.  Since,  what- 
.ever  is  unlawful  is  unjust,  justice  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  acting  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, or  the  acknowledged  rights  between  man  and 
man. 

As  the  whole  happiness  of  mankind  must,  there- 
fore, depend  on  political  justice,  or  the  established 
laws  which  bind  society  together,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  society  to  establish  such  laws 
as  will  not  give  one  man  an  unjust  control  or  adr 
vantage  over  another.  Laws  regulate  the  transac- 
tions of  life,  either  with  a  viev/  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large,  or  the  private  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  individuals.  Justice  then  comprehends  every 
thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  produce  or  maintain 
the  happiness  of  man,  either  in  political  or  private 
society.  Laws,  therefore,  ought  to  define  all  the 
rules  and  practices  of  every  virtue,  by  prohibiting 
$ill  the  vices  which  oppose  them ;  so  that  justice, 
taken  in  the  sense  of  conformity  to  law,  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  virtue,  not  indeed  simply  and 
absolutely,  but  in  reference  to  those  with  whom  we 
are  connected ;  being  another  name  for  the  strict 
performance  of  all  those  relative  duties  which  are 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  social  life.  Viewed  in 
this  ^ense,  to  which  there  can  be  no  oppositipn^ 
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the  happiness  of  a  people  must  entirely  depend  up- 
on the  justice  of  the  laws  that  govern  them,  and 
regulate  their  welfare.  Justice,  says  Aristotle,  is 
the  perfection  of  virtue,  since  it  is  not  only  the  best 
constitution  of  our  internal  frame,  but  the  external 
exercise  of  whatever  is  praiseworthy  in  our  beha- 
viour towards  others,  and  even  the  whole  commu- 
nity, however  extensive,  of  which  we  are  members. 
There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  in  pursuing 
what  is  just  and  right  from  principle,  and  in  prac- 
tising it  through  fear.  A  man,  who  is  just  only 
through  fear  of  the  punishment  which  injustice 
may  expose  him  to,  will  only  be  just  while  the  in- 
fliction is  to  be  dreaded. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  worst  of  men  are 
those  whose  vices  injure  not  only  themselves  but 
their  friends;  and  the  best  are  those  whose  virtues 
benefit  not  only  themselves  and  their  friends,  but 
the  community  at  large,  and  the  whole  society  of 
mankind ;  therefore,  although  virtue  may  be  prac- 
tised in  a  limited  or  domestic  sphere  of  life  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  where  it  is  generally  best  re- 
ceived and  rewarded,  yet,  in  this  confined  view,  it 
is  not  capable  of  that  energy  and  extension  which 
it  may  manifest  on  a  wider  and  more  exalted 
theatre.  But  justice  comprises  every  virtue,  both 
as  applicable  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  Aristotle 
defines  justice,  or  a  just  action,  to  be  a  medium 
holding  an  intermediate  space  or  place  between 
doing  imd  suffering  an  injury ;  that  justice  is  medio- 
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crity,  not  indeed  in  the  same  sense  with  other  vir- 
tues which  lie  between  two  contrary  and  Ticioos 
extremes,  but  because  it  is  productive  of  equality 
in  our  dealings,  and  gives  to  each  individual  that 
share  which  truly  belongs  to  him ;  whereas  tnjus* 
tice  contains  in  it  two  opposite  faults ;  giving  to 
one  party  more  than  bis  due,  and  robbing  an- 
other of  his  right. 

Moral  virtue,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  appetite, 
or  affection,  disciplined  by  reason  and  custom; 
which,  enabling  us  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  ex- 
cellence, teaches  us  to  prefer  and  pursue  it    To 
explain,  therefore,  the  different  acceptations  of  tfae 
word  reason,  or  to  describe  the  different  powers  of 
the  understanding,  must  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  study  of  the  philosopher.     According  to  him 
the  powers  of  intellection  differ  as  widely  from 
each  other  as  those  of  sensation ;  he  therefore  exa- 
mines the  difference  between  what  is  termed  na- 
tural virtues,  and  those  which  are  acquired  by  ex- 
ercise and  custom,  and  proves  that  none  of  the 
acquired  virtues  can  subsist  without  that  intellec- 
tual habit  which  he  calls  prudence.      Whoever 
exercises  reason,  he  says,  has,  in  all  his  habitual 
actions,  a  certain  aim,  according  to  which  he  regu- 
lates his  behaviour;  moderating  his  passions  when 
too  strong,  invigorating  them  when  too  weak,  aikl 
always  bending  them  to  propriety,  neither  doing 
too  much  nor  too  little.    There  are  three  principles 
in  man,  he  says,  which,  either  singly  or  combined^ 
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are  the  sovereign  judges  of  truth  and  conduct. 
These  are,  sensation,  intellect,  and  appetite.  Sen* 
sation,  however,  cannot  determine  the  propriety  of 
action ;  for  wild  beasts  have  perception  of  sense, 
although  they  are  totally  unacquainted  with  pro- 
priety of  action  or  intellect.  Affirming  and  deny- 
ing are  the  operations  of  intellect ;  desire  and  aver- 
sion are  those  of  appetite.  All  sciences  may  be 
taught,  and  all  teaching  implies  principles s  name- 
ly, those  truths  which  are  previously  known  by 
experience  or  reason.  The  first  principles  are  ac- 
quired by  induction ;  that  is,  by  intellect  operating 
on  experience. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  distinction  between 
wisdom  and  prudence.  The  unalterable  stability 
of  wisdom,  as  Aristotle  observes,  clearly  distin- 
guishes it  from  civil  policy,  which,  if  it  could  at- 
tain its  end,  the  public  good,  must  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  The  great  business  of  human  life 
is  performed  by  the  co-operation  of  prudence  with 
moral  virtue.  The  latter  makes  us  pursue  right 
ends,  and  the  former  makes  us  employ  fit  means 
for  attaining  them. 

Our  capacities  and  dispositions  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  the  work  of  nature,  and  so  are  like- 
wise our  morals,  unless  they  are  checked  by  go- 
vernment, prudence,  and  education ;  but  men  are 
naturally  born  with  propensities  to  justice,  temper- 
ance, and  fortitude.  This  natural  aptitude,  how- 
ever, is  not  virtue  in  the  first  instance.    Strong 
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natural  propensities  and  striking  difference  ofmaB- 
ners  appear  in  children,  and  even  in  wild  beasts; 
and  this  native  vigour,  being  unenlightened  by 
reason,  has  a  tendency  to  do  much  mischief;  but 
when  the  intellectual  eye  opens,  and  affection  is 
disciplined  by  reason,  then  the  moral  virtue  unfolds 
and  displays  itself,  and  becomes  more  refined. 

Refractory  dispositions  are  sometimes  seen  in  the 
first  stages  of  infancy  or  childhood ;  and  this  may 
appear  to  be  innate ;  but  it  is  not  entirely  so,  for  it 
is  generally  governable,  and  will  yield  to  the  powers 
of  mind  and  example.  The  difference  of  disposition 
observable  in  children  arises  from  the  difference  of 
their  peculiar  organs  and  perceptions  of  sense. 
When  they  are  refractory,  it  may  proceed  from 
some  bodily  pain  or  defect,  or  from  the  violence  of 
some  sensual  desires.  It  cannot  properly  pro* 
ceed  from  the  mind,  because  the  mind  is  not  yet 
formed.  To  wish,  is  to  desire  the  gratification  of 
some  sense,  and  this  cannot  be  called  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mind.  But  the  senses,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  may  be  governed  and  directed  by  example 
and  habit.  If  a  child  were  never  to  behold  sorrow> 
it  would  never  have  to  lament,  except  for  the  loss 
or  denial  of  some  desire  of  sense.  If  it  saw  nothing 
but  smiles,  it  would  seldom  be  in  tears.  If  it  saw 
nothing  but  gentleness,  it  would  not  long  be  re- 
fractory ;  and  if  no  foul  spot  attracted  its  attention, 
it  would  become  the  artless  purity  of  the  budding 
rose,  mildness  itself,  an  emblem  of  all  the  sweetness 
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of  the  glowing  spring,  the  real  prototype  of  untainted 
nature.  But  it  is  the  repository  of  what  it  sees  and 
hears^  of  what  is  given  and  what  it  receives;  and 
therefore  its  perfections,  or  imperfections,  depend 
upon  the  purity  or  impurity  conveyed  to  the  miild,. 
by  the  influence  of  example  or  the  desires  of  the 
senses. 

Locke  was  of  opinion,  that  there  are  no  innate 
ideas  or  principles;  but  this  seems  to  want  con- 
firmation, or  at  least  it  admits  of  exceptions;  for, 
if  this  be  true,  every  thing  must  be  taught  before  it 
can  be  known ;  but  this  evidently  proves  that  there 
must  be  some  source  of  tuition,  which  is  innate. 
In  the  exercise  of  argument,  men  often  confirm  the 
thing  they  wish  to  refute.  A  child  will  often  ask 
questions,  which  a  wise  man  finds  difficult  to  an- 
swer; and  particularly  on  a  sick  bed,  before  his 
dissolution,  he  will  make  discoveries  of  a  future 
state  surpassing  all  human  wisdom ;  this,  therefore, 
must  be  innate.  When  the  human  mind  is  in 
pursuit  of  a  subject,  ideas  grow  out  of  it,  and 
principles  are  formed  by  comparing  those  ideas; 
thus  Locke,  when  he  began  his  Essay  concerning 
the  Human  Understanding,  admits  that  he  ex- 
pected he  should  have  finished  it  upon  one  sheet  of 
paper;  but,  by  studying  the  subject,  he  extended 
it  to  a  considerable  work.  The  ideas,  or  principles, 
which  he  has  laid  down,  must  therefore  either  have 
been  borrowed,  or  they  must  have  been  innate, 
4hey  could  not  have  been  entirely  a  tecwex^  ^^ 
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ideas  by  reminiscence;  he  must  then  have  had 
some  principles  to  act  upon,  and,  if  they  were  his 
own,  they  must  to  him  have  been  innate,  although 
they  may  have  existed  before,  and  perhaps  were 
possessed  by  others.  A  child  must  be  destitute  of 
principles  and  ideas,  in  the  first  instance,  but  they 
grow  with  his  growth ;  and,  as  his  capacity  is  to 
receive  knowledge^  so  will  he  be  more  or  less  en- 
dowed with  wisdom.  The  mind  sometimes  disco- 
vers itself  in  early,  and  sometimes  in  later,  life;  the 
most  laborious  study  will  not  always  advance  it, 
therefore  it  must,  in  some  degree,  be  innate.  Some 
people  could  never  be  proficient  in,  or  have  an  idea 
of,  music,  or  excel  in  painting,  or  in  other  arts, 
though  they  have  the  best  copies  before  them.  A 
printer  may  print  a  book  very  well,  and  yet  be  in- 
capable of  writing  it.  Men  have  difibrent  ideas 
and  capacities,  as  well  as  principles,  which  nature 
has  given  them.  The  mind  cannot  be  created,  al- 
though it  may  be  strengthened  and  improved.  Vir- 
tue, properly  speaking,  cannot  be  taught,  and  there- 
fore must  be  innate ;  but  the  principles  and  exercise 
of  moral  virtue  may  be  acquired  by  habit  and  ex- 
ample, and  be  improved  by  practice. 

As  virtue,  properly  so  called,  implies  prudence, 
aome.  have  resolved  all  the  virtues  into  modifications 
of  this  intellectual  excellence.  Socrates  said,  that 
none  of  the  virtues  could  subsist  without  prudence, 
which  is  nothing;  else  than  right  reason,  as  applied 
to  the^ubjeot  ot  XGrno^^  WxVsift  ext^^  %s^  AxisMkt 
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says^  in  thinking  that  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude 
depended  solely  on  the  understanding,  and  in  call- 
ing  the  virtues  sciences.  But  the  opinion  of  Socrates 
seems  to  be  fully  justified,  with  respect  to  moral 
rectitude  ^  for  it  certainly,  so  far,  depends  upon  the 
understanding,  in  knowing  the  value  of  good  and 
the  injury  of  evil,  without  which  knowledge,  or 
understanding,  our  actions  would  be  instinctive, 
like  those  of  the  brute.  And  Aristotle  himself 
afterwards  confesses,  that  virtuous  men  mvM  act 
Bot  only  according  to  right  reason,  but  with  right 
reason;  that  is,  the  right  reason  which  regulates 
their  conduct,  must  be  a  principle  in  itself,  there* 
fore  this  principle  is  the  understanding  which  go* 
verns  them.  The  moral  virtues,  then,  may  properly 
be  called  sciences,  as  they  cannot  subsist  without 
that  principle  of  reason,  from  which  both  science 
and  moral  virtue  are  derived ;  but  Socrates  never 
called  the  virtues  sciences :  he  always  maintained 
that  virtue  could  not  be  taught,  and  that  sciences 
may. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  moral  virtue  is  the 
force  of  bad  habits  and  examples,  and  the  difficulty 
to  overcome  them ;  but  happy  is  the  man  whose 
temperature  is  such  as  to  be  able  to  resist  them. 
The  man  of  self-command  is  steady  to  the  decisions 
of  his  reason ;  the  weak  man  is  easily  moved  from 
them.  The  latter,  though  he  knows  that  his  actions 
are  bad,  still  commits  them  through  passion ;  the 
il^rmer,  knowing  that  his  appetitet  at^  \>^>  t^- 
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strains  them  through  reason.  There  is  a  philoso- 
phical cause,  says  Aristotle,  resulting  from  tbe 
physical  nature  of  man,  which  may  explain  why 
he  often,  through  passion,  acts  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  understanding.  This  cause  he  does  not 
clearly  explain,  but  it  appears  to  exist  in  the  weak- 
ness and  infirmity  of  our  nature,  in  not  being  able 
to  resist  temptation,  for  want  of  sufficient  powers 
of  reason  and  self-command.  Bad  effects  flow 
from  bad  principles;  for  brutes,  being  incapable  of 
deliberation  and  election,  cannot  be  deformed  by 
vice,  strictly  so  called.  Thus  ferocity  in  i>rut6S| 
how  formidable  soever  it  may  be,  is  a  less  evil 
than  human  vice,  since  brutes  are  destitute  of  that 
best  principle  of  man,  which  by  corruption  becomes 
the  worst;  and  bad  effects,  flowing  from  this  prin- 
ciple, are  thereby  rendered  more  dangerous.  A 
bad  man  is  therefore  capable  of  doing  more  harm 
than  a  beast. 

The  mind  of  man,  however,  is  always  open  to 
persuasion  and  instruction,  and  is  susceptible  of 
good  as  well  as  bad  impressions,  formed  by  the 
habit  of  good  or  bad  examples  and  associations,  and 
his  life  is  capable  of  reformation;  since  few  charac- 
ters  are  so  totally  depraved  as  to  make  vice  their 
end  and  aim,  in  preference  to  the  good,  or  virtue, 
which  may  be  offered  or  afforded  them.  In  the 
affairs  of  life,  as  Aristotle  observes,  this  end  aod 
aim  forms  a  practical  principle,  which  cannot  be 
taught  any  more  tVvau  U\e  axioms  and  postulates  of 
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geometry;  the  perceptions  of  which  result  entindy 
from  virtae^  either  natural  or  acquired.  Those 
who  are  intemperate,  from  principle,  are  seldom  or 
never  to  be  cured  ;  but  those  who  are  hurried  into 
bad  actions  by  the  impetuous  strength  of  passion, 
and  whose  minds  are  not  so  totally  vitiated  as  to 
make  the  gratifications  of  sensual  appetites  the  de- 
liberate objects  of  their  pursuit,  may  be  corrected 
by  persevering  efforts  of  self-government. 

That  firmness  of  mind,  "which  is  called  conti-^ 
nency,  implies  an  adherence  to  right  opinions,  in 
opposition  to  the  seductions  of  appetite.  ^  It  is  to-* 
tally  different  from  obstinacy,  which  often  yields  to 
passion,  and  perversely  resists  the  dictates  of  reason. 
Obstinacy  bears  the  same  analogy  to  true  firmness 
that  prodigality  bears  to  liberality.  An  obstinate 
roan  takes  pleasure  in  resisting  conviction.  Vic- 
tory, not  truth,  is  his  aim;  and,  as  if  his  opinions 
were  laws,  he  is  mortified  or  provoked  by  their  re- 
jection or  reversal.  Prudence  is  a  practical  prin« 
ciple,  implying  not  only  that  we  know,  but  that  we 
do  what  is  right.  Aristotle  compares  an  incontinent 
man  to  a  state  which  has  good  laws,  but  does  not 
obey  them. 

Hutcheson  and  Dr.  Smith  ascribed  the  notions 
of  what  is  honourable  and  base,  or  of  virtue  and 
vice,  good  and  evil,  to  what  they  term  moral  sense. 
Polybius  maintained,  with  Aristotle,  that  these  no- 
tions arise  from  reason,  or  intellect,  operating  on 
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affection  or  appetite;  that  the  moral  U^caityn  a 
compound^  which  may  be  resolved  into  two  simple 
principles  of  the  mind.  Morality  is,  therefore,  tiis 
compound,  or  exercise  of  reason  and  intellect,  and 
is  the  attribute  of  intelligence  and  wisdom,  which 
the  ignorant  and  the  brute  cannot  possesa  A 
man  may  be  moral  or  religious  from  habit,  but  it 
will  not  be  innate ;  for  his  morality,  or  religion,  will 
be  nothing  more  than  what  he  is  taught,  hke  the 
brute,  to  do  or  perform ;  and  does  it  through  sense 
of  fear,  the  force  of  habit,  or  dread  of  punishmenl; 
but  the  truly  moral  and  religious  man  is  goremed 
by  other  principles;  he  acts  from  innate  feelings 
or  the  intelligence  of  the  mind,  operating  not  through 
fear  or  dread,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
good  and  value  of  the  thing  he  does;  he  is  governed 
by  no  other  knowledge  or  learning. 

The  difference  is  obvious  between  the  first  prio- 
ciples  that  guide  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and 
those  that  form,  the  foundation  of  system.  The 
former  are  necessary  to,  and  attainaUe  by,  all;  the 
latter  are  only  requisite  for  those  who  ^ave  a  parti- 
cular sjTStem  to  study,  the  exercise  of  which  beiug 
only  useful  to  others,  in  proportion  as  it  is  employed 
for  the  advantage  of  mankind.  The  peasant  may 
possess  the  former,  for  he  can  listen  to  the  rmoe  ^ 
truth,  which  does  not.  require  great  ability,  and  to 
this  sacred  sts^ndard  be  can  refer  for  iMtnictiofi. 
The  peasant,  with  these  principles,  is  moie  moral 
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und  religious^  and,  in  a  word^  more  wis^  thaxx  tbo 
most  learned  prelate  without  them.  He  does  not 
meddle  with  science^  for  which  be  was  neither  inn 
tended  nor  in5tru(:ted9  but  he  has  acquirements  of 
more  real  worth ;  he  knows  the  force  of  truth  by 
instinct,  which  the  learned,  through  prejudice^ 
sometimes  do  not. 

It  is  said,  that  to  despise  experience,  is  to  be  free 
from  prejudice,  and  to  contemn  whatever  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  veneration  of  ages,  is  to  be  ill  u^ 
minated  with  superior  light;  but  the  pure  and 
peaceful  wisdom  of  the  pious  cottager  exalts  him 
to  an  eminence  from  whence  he  can  look  down  on 
the  pursuits  of  such  men  as  splendid  delusions,  or 
as  impious  folly;  which  mark  the  features  of  the 
times  with  colours  too  glaring  to  be  mistaken,  with 
tints  that  shame  the  modest  simplicity  of  nature, 
and  disguise  the  genuine  simplicity  of  truth. 

The  opinions  of  the  world  are  certainly  often 
adqpted  without  consideration,  and  uttered  without 
thought;  and  are  sometimes  handed  down  from  age 
to  age,  and  received  as  established  maxims,  by  the 
unthinking  and  undiscerning ;  and,  though  unable 
to  bear  the  test  of  strict  examination,  they  are  often 
not  refuted,  or  exposed,  by  reason  that  the  pressure 
of  no  particular  circumstance  has  called  for  their 
refutation  or  exposure.  To  break  in  upon  the 
sanctuary  of  custom,  is  also  considered  a  violence 
to  wisdom ;  but  if  it  be  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
ignorance,  it  must  evidently  be  to  establish  good ; 
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for  it  is  often  ent«  that  is  the  primary  pause  of 
those  evils  which  subvert  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
although  he  who  attempts  to  correct  it  doei;  it  at 
great  risk«  particularly  to  himself. 
'   It  is  evident  that,  whenever  happiness  is  prodaced^ 
whenever  good  is  enjoyed,  we  may  be  persuaded 
that  the  effect  can  be  traced  to  some  principle  of 
good  which  deserves  to  be  known,  and  to  become 
the  rule  of  action ;  but  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
this  principle,  and  the  disinclination  to  search  after 
it,  the  love  of  novel  opinions,  and  the  proneness  to 
hasty  decisions,  give  birth  to  those  crude  and  fanci- 
ful conceptious»  which  every  man  of  plain  sense 
feels  to  be  wrong;  and  is  therefore  provoked  to 
condemn  all  hypothesis  with  an  asperity  too  ge? 
neral,.  perhaps,  when  extended  beyond,  or  even 
applied  to,  the  science,  subject  to  rebuke  by  the 
conduct  of  its  rash  and  ignorant  professors.     A  dis- 
tinction should  certainly  be  made  between  theory 
suggested  by  fancy,  and  that  which  is  founded  on 
principles  established  by  experience ;  but  improve- 
mentsi  of  practical  advantage,  must  exist  in  theory 
before  they  can.  be  embodied  in  practice.     iThey 
must  be  imagined  before  they  can  be  executed. 
The  original  plan  of  every  improvement  is  therefore 
theory,  founded  on  the  correction  of  some  establish- 
ed evil  by  some  obvious  good.    Theory^  therefore^ 
when  founded  on  just  principles,  is  not  to  be  con* 
demned;  because  it  is  the  means  by  which  toas- 
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certain  the  foundation  of  fixed  principles^  or  the 
tests  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

A  judicious  author  has  observed,  that  while  we 
regret  that  wild  and  extravagant  species  of  aieta« 
physics,  which,  leaving  the  realities  of  nature,  and 
spurning  the  aid  of  common  sense,  mounts  into  the 
airy  regions  of  hypotheses,  and  forms  visionary  sys- 
tems for  imaginary  things;  while  we  despise  the  sem- 
blance of  science,  which,  though  free  from  the  an- 
cient jargon  of  schools,  is  equally  devoid  of  signifi- 
cation, and  substantial  only  in  its  baneful  effects, 
let  us  still  revere  that  useful  part  of  metaphysical 
investigation,  the  study  of  the  human  mind  and 
character.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  noblest  study  of 
mankind. 

In  the  human  soul,  says  Aristotle,  ''there  are 
two  distinct  parts;  one  of  which  is  endowed  with 
reason,  and  the  other,  though  not  possessing  reason 
in  itself,  is  framed  capable  of  listening  to  and  obey- 
ing its  dictates.     On  the  disposition  of  these  two 
parts,  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  human  nature 
depend ;  but  in  which  of  the  two  the  ultimate  end,  or 
chief  happiness  of  man,  is  placed^  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  those  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  de- 
cide."    It  is  ignorance  only  that  can  degrade  the 
human  mind,  and  knowledge  onfy  that  can  exalt 
it ;  but  it  is  the  general  axiom  that  there  is  nothing 
new,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  be  learnt ; 
that  what  is^  has  ever  been ;  and  this  may  be  true, 
but  that  which  is  forgotten  is  the  same  as  if  it  never 
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had  existed.  The  recovery  of  ideas  \i  the  recovery 
of  knowledge  that  was  lost,  and  which  would  always 
have  remained  useless,  had  it  never  been  called  into 
action.  The  seeds  of  wisdom  must  ever  have  ex- 
isted, but  they  can  never  grow,  or  flourish,  if  tbcy 
are  never  cultured. 

By  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  discerning  faculties  of  man,  which 
elevate  him  above  all  other  earthly  beings,  we  maj 
find  out  how  far  his  powers  extend,  and  how  they 
are  limited.  The  affectation  of  general  or  universal 
knowledge  may  raise  questions  which  can  lead  to 
no  probable  solution ;  for  the  mind  of  man,  in  its 
present  state,  having  no  distinct  perception  of  what 
universal  knowledge  is,  may  be  confounded  by  the 
enquiry,  and  his  reason  be  so  bewildered,  as  to 
form  no  clear  or  distinct  notion  of  things  which 
really  exist.  But  although  the  comprehension  of 
our  understandings  come  short  of  the  vast  extent  of 
things,  there  is  suflicient  for  men  to  know;  aikl,  as 
St.  Peter  says,  *'  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  con* 
veniences  of  life  and  the  information  of  virtue;  for 
God  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  discovery 
the  comfortable  provision  of  this  life,  and  the  way 
that  leads  to  a  better ;''  and,  as  Locke  observes, 
<'  we  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  complain  of 
the  narrowness  of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but  employ 
them  about  what  may  be  of  use  to  us;  but  if  we 
disbelieve  every  thing  because  we  cannot  know  all 
things,  we  shall  not  be  much  wiser  thAn  a  ndian  who 
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would  not  use  his  legs  because  he  had  no  wings  to 
tly.''  It  is  useful  to  know  the  extent  of  our  com-^ 
prehension  and  capacities,  as  proportioned  to  our 
pursuits  or  concerns  in  life ;  for  knowing,  the  extent 
of  our  capacities  will  prevent  useless  curiosity  and 
fruitless  attempts;  but  every  step  the  mind  takes 
in  its  progress  towards  knowledge,  makes  some  dist 
covery  which  is  not  only  new  but  beneficial. 
'  Locke  asserts  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas  or 
Innate  principles  in  the  mind,  because  the  way  by 
which  we  come  at  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  prove 
it  not  innate.  Idea,  according  to  him,  is  a  term 
which  serves  best  to  stand  for  whatever  is  the  object 
of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks.  Every 
One  is  conscious  that  there  are  such  things  as  ideas 
in  men's  minds;  because  they  feel  them  in  them- 
selves, and  are  satisfied  by  words  and  actions  that 
they  exist  in  others.  The  enquiry  then  must  be 
how  these  ideas  come  into  the  mind«  Universal 
consent  does  not  prove  that  they  are  innate,  for  ge<» 
neral  consent  is  no  argument  or  demonstration  to 
establish  a  fact.  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be ;  this  is  allowed  by  universal 
consent,  but  this  fact  is  not  naturally  imprinted  on 
the  mind,  because  it  is  not  known  to  children  or 
idiots.  Yet  this  is  neither  a  proof  that  ideas  iare 
or  are  not  innate.  A  child  is  born  without  mind, 
and  consequently  without  ideas  and  principles; 
nund  is  acquired  with  its  growth  and  its  strength; 
and,  like  the  body^  misiy  be  improved  by  nourish- 
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ment  aad  culture  i  but  it  is  not  to  be  created  bf 
custom  or  habit,  otherwise  mind  may  be  given  to 
a  maniac.  Mind,  therefore,  is  innate,  and  so  most 
be  ideas  and  principles,  as  mind  cannot  be  given  tp 
those  not  naturally  possessing  it;  for  ^  none  caa 
make  that  straight  which  God  hath  made  crooked;" 
although  mind  may  be  perverted  or  improved,  and 
so  may  be  ideas  and  principles. 

Locke  allows  that  there  are  not  words  enough  is 
any  language  to  express  all  the  ideas  that  entef 
into  men's  minds*;  then  those  ideas  which  have  do 
words  to  express  them  must  be  new  and  innate  to 
the  person  who  conceives  them,  for  he  coaU  not 
have  borrowed  them  from  others ;  and  it  is  certaia 
that  we  should  have  perfect  knowledge  if  we  hid 
the  full  gift  of  thought,  and  the  power  to  expresi  iL 
But  man  has  not  always  the  power  to  think,  there- 
fore he  has  not  that  free  will  which  some  conceive; 
for  thought  must  precede  will,  and  will  is  only  s 
power  of  the  mind,  so  that  liberty  does  not  depend 
upon  volition,  nor  upon  the  power  to  do,  but  not 
to  do,  and  as  man  has  not  always  the  power  to  do 
what  he  wills,  he  has  only  the  negative  power  to 
forbear,  and  not  to  do  that  which  he  wills,  and  his 
liberty  extends  no  farther. 

The  inference  is  evident  The  power  to  do^  or 
to  perform,  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  body; 
the  power  to  will  depends  upon  that  of  the  miwlr 
which  sets  that  body  in  motion,  so  that  the  poweii 

*  BjfMt  to  the  Rsider. 
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t)f  the  mind  are  superior  to  those  of  the  body^  be- 
cause the  powers  of  the  body  are  not  always  equal 
to  the  will;  and  here  is  a  cause  of  doubt  as  to 
man's  being  a  free  agent,  or  left  to  his  own  free  will; 
for  the  potter  forms  the  clay  according  to  his  owb 
will,  and  "  whom  he  will  he  hardens."  The  power 
of  action  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  will; 
but  will  depends  upon  action;  for  no  man  can  ever 
wish  for  what  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  of,  unless 
he  can  invent  things  from  the  imagination,  and  this 
imagination  must^  in  that  case,  be  innate;  for 
whether  it  be  true  or  &lse,  it  must  be  a  conception 
of  some  action  or  thing  which  previously  existed  to 
cause  the  conception.  Man  has  a  limited  power 
to  will^  and  he  has  also  the  power  of  resistance,  but 
he  has  not  always  the  power  to  do,  or  to  perform^ 
and  therefore  he  is  not  a  free  agent  upon  earth* 
He  is  consequently  only  the  agent  of  the  mind,  led 
by  some  good  or  evil  genius  that  directs  the  will ; 
but  as  he  has  the  power  of  resistance,  he  cannot 
be  overcome  by  the  one  if  he  follow  the  dictates  of 
the  other. 

Locke  inferred,  that  all  knowledge  which  could 
not  be  proved  by  mathematical  demonstration, 
must  be  derived  only  by  inspiration,  and  therefore 
there  could  be  no  innate  ideas.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  fire  of  genius  cannot  be  enlightened  until  it  re- 
ceive the  spark,  more  than  the  flint  and  steel  will 
separately  produce  light ;  but  when  it  receives  thc^ 
illumined  spark,  it  may  kindle  into  a  vast  expanse^ 
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All  knowledge^  therefore,  whether  demoofltrable  or 
w^  must  be  derived  from  inspiration;  but,  althoagh 
it  requires  the  spark  to  kindle  it  while  it  is  latent, 
yet  -H  is  innate.  Principles,  though  they  are  io- 
tiate,  will  also  always  remain  inert,  unless  they  are 
cdlled  into  action ;  but  few  people,  perhaps^  erer 
leave  the  world  without  discovering  some  truth 
which  they  have  never  been  taught*  Who  was  it 
that  discovered  the  effect  of  flint  and  steel ;  was  it 
a  mathematician  } 

Some  people  will  not  believe  any  thing  that  can* 
not  be  proved  by  mathematical  demonstratioD,  or 
tnade  evident  to  the  senses  -,  for  all  hypotheses,  they 
say,  are  nothing  more  than  subjects  of  aigument ; 
but  every  thing  is  hypothesis  before  it  receives 
the  sanction  and  proof  of  truth,  by  convictioii  to 
the  senses;  the  thing,  however,  existed  before 
the  proof,  although  the  understanding  could  not 
perceive  it.  But  for  hypothesis  the  plauetary 
world  might  have  rolled  on  for  thousands  of  years 
longer,  and  no  one  would  have  been  the  wiser. 
The  mind,  perhaps,  often  conceived  the  idea,  whicli 
was  innate,  but  it  wanted  rules  to  explain  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  mind  that  was  the  inventor,  and 
the  mathematician  was  only  the  agent  or  instru' 
ment  to  explain  the  invention.  A  mathematician 
may  he  dull  in  invention ;  for  what  is  proof  or  ma- 
thematics? it  is  only  the  means  to  make  things 
more  clear  and  convincing  to  the  tenses.  The 
things  were  primarily  and  esseotialiy  the  same  be- 
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fore  the  proof  or  demonstration  was  giren.  Algebra 
'may  show  the  infinity  of  numbers,  and  other  rules 
may  dhow  the  infinity  of  space,  but  neither  of  these 
can  go  on,  ad  infinitum,  therefore  they  can  neither 
prove  what  may  exists  nor  can  they  always  prove 
Che  extent  of  what  does  exist.  Thought  may  reach 
much  farther  than  mathematics,  and  yet  be  equally 
true,  for  no  mathematical  rule  can  prove  the  ca^ 
pacity  of  mind,  although  the  mind  is  known  to 
exist  and  to  be  capacions ;  and  there  is  not  an  idea 
or  a  thought  but  must  have  some  foundation  for  it^ 
but  which  mathematics  cannot  reach.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  thing  that  does  not  exist,  or  something 
like  it,  or  its  contrary  or  opposite  quality.  We 
cannot  create  thought,  and  therefore  something 
must  be  the  cause  of  all  thought  and  all  ideas,  and 
that  something  must  have  had  prior  existence; 
The  question  then  is,  what  is  that  something  or 
creation  of  thought  ?  Thought  is  not  visible,  n6 
more  is  mind ;  therefore  mind  is  the  power  of  un*" 
derstanding,  and  words  or  sounds  are  the  symbols  to 
express  it;  but  any  other  signs,  that  could  express 
a  meaning,  would  have  the  same  effect  -,  for  words; 
if  they  are  not  understood,  convey  no  meaning  i 
therefore  mind  is  not  composed  of  words,  but  of 
things  which  are  innate. 

A  child  will  naturally,  and  often,  ask,  what  is 
mind  ?  but  few  are  wise  enough  to  give  the  answer, 
although  they  know  that  mind  exists,  and  als<^ 
ideas,  which  they  feel  innate,  but  they  want  words 
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Of  sigos  to  expreftf  thett.    The  same  qoestioo  may 
be  asked  of  the  soul  aad  of  God,  and  the  answer 
must  be  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  liaiited  in- 
telligence, we  tnust  content  ourselves  by  knowing 
only  their  bare  existence,  of  which  we  are  sensible, 
from  innate  principles,  and  in  which  the  niod^ 
being  a  power  more  familiar  to  our  understanding 
than  any  other  invisible  thing,  helps  us  out  in  tbe 
conception  3  for  we  can  have  no  idea  of  it  by  de- 
scription only,  as  description  extends  no  farther 
than  to  comparative,  or  compound  things.    That 
which  is  simple,  and  has  no  comparison,  cannot 
be  described  but  by  its  effects;  for  we  can  go 
back   no    farther  than  simple  substances.     We 
know  that  we  have  a  mind,  and  let  it  be  icalled  by 
whatever  name,  or  be  expressed  by  whatever  sigo 
it  may,  we  know  that  it  is  invisible  in  itself  and 
indescribable,  although,  as  this  mind  expands,  it 
helps  us  out  in  comprehending  other  things ;  for  it 
opens  the  intellectual  eye  by  which  we  discover 
that  we  have  a  soul,  and  that  soul»  if  it  be  con- 
sulted, will  convince  us  that  there  is  a  God ;  but 
neither  are  visible  to  the  senses  without  the  power 
of  intellect;  yet  things  may  be  equally   certain 
that  are  not  apparent  to  human  perception,  or 
capable  of  mathematical  demonstration^. 

*  It  is  trot,  that  tbe  mind  may  form  fidse  eonceptions  of  tiiiiigf» 
and  that  it  is  not  even  reason,  without  expeneuce,  that  can  give 
denonstrations  of  troth.  .  The  ancients  believed,  that  the  earth 
vas  bounded  by  the  Atlantie,  aad  divided  by  the  Mndikuimi 
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There  is  a  limit  to  human  powers  and  under- 
standing, and  consequently,  there  must  be  a  limit 

Sea ;  but  some  of  their  philosophers  thought  otherwise.  This  was 
deemed  hypothetieal,  but  time  has  proved  that  their  conjecture 
was  Hght.  Captain  Symes  now  declares,  by  an  advertisement, 
that  the  earth  is  hollow  and  habitable  within,  eontaiaiBg  a  nnmbei> 
Off  solid  concentric  spheres,  one  within  another,  and  that  it  is  open 
at,  or  near,  the  poles.  This  b  also  hypothesis,  and  appears  ridi- 
culous enough ;  but  should  it  prove  true,  it  will  then  no  longer 
be  ridiculed.  As  man  cannot  create  thoughts,  there  must  always 
be  some  cause  for  conjecture,  however  extravagant  The  solid 
contents  of  the  earth,  according  to  our  present  notion  of  it,  seems 
to  be  an  immense  -waste  of  space,  and  as  God  made  nothing  in 
vain,  there  may  be  more  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  than  we  are 
able,  by  our  present  limited  inteHigence,  to  divine. 

If  a  passage  could  be  found  at  the  poles,  it  may  lead  to  disco* 
veries  of  a  wonderful  nature,  if  not  in  this  particular ;  it  rnsy 
assist  to  find  out  the  longitude,  as  well  as  to  convey  a  more  com-< 
plete  knowledge  of  the  planetary  system,  the  revolution  of  tha 
earth,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  tides,  which,  to  tliose  who  have  been 
in  high  latitudes,  must  appear  to  be  imperfectly  known.  If  the 
sun  be  fixed  at  the  equator,  and  that  the  earth  revolves  round  its 
own  axis  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  round  the  sun  in  one  year,  it 
•eems  astonbhing  that  a  ship,  sailing  against  that  rapidity  of 
motion,  can  make  its  way,  or  that  it  does  not  sail  faster  with  it 
than  against  it.  In  high  northern  latitudes,  (as  I  have  witnessed,) 
it  is  wonderfd  to  see  the  difierent  phenomena  th«t  present  them- 
selves, compared  with  latitudes  nearer  the  equator.  The  sun, 
in  the  summer  season,  is  always  vbible  during  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  from  east,  south,  west,  to  north;  and  when  it  la 
seen,  by  looking  direct  north,  it  appears  to  make  several  dips,  like 
tiie  undulations  of  a  wave,  and  then  rises  again  in  all  its  majesty 
and  glory.  If  the  sun  were  fixed  above  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  ttiat  the  earth  travelled  west  and  east,  allowing  for  the 
ellipsis,  it  is  not  easy  lo  ooneeiTe  how  the  sun  can  be  asea  in. 
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to  mathematical  demonstration ;  but  although  ma- 
thematical proof  cannot  extend  to  all  things,  yei 

the  diffi^rent  (lOMtioiift  during  the  whole  eoune  of  the  twenty^ 
low  hours. 

The  Burora  boreelis  aleo  presents  wonderfiil  pheDomeea  i« 
high  Intitiides,  vhen  the  sub  is  at  the  north,  in  the  winter 
whieh  most  be  the  eflfect  of  the  sun's  rays  striking  npoa 
reflecting  point,  or,  perhaps,  upon  the  ice.  The  ice  too,  froa 
the  north  pole,  tfoais  south,  rather  inclining  to  the  west;  mi 
if  the  earth  travelled  eastwird,  one  should  suppose  it  would  ml 
take  that  direction.  It  also  appears  that  the  tides  are  as  nuKh 
influenced  by  the  pole,  as  by  the  moon,  the  rise  of  tides  bsi^i 
more  rapid  in  high,  than  in  more  southern,  latitudes.  This  shsvi 
that  the  tidea  must  either  be  inflaeoced  by  the  pels^  or  tbit 
there  must  be  some  oscillation  of  the  earth,  with  which  we  aie 
unacquainted.  The  notion,  that  approaching  to  a  paassge  mier 
the  pole  would  destroy  the  use  of  the  compass,  is  a  popriat 
opiiMon,  but  without  any  just  grounds  to  mpport  ii;  lor  it 
presumes  that  the  needle  if  directed  to  the  pole  of  the  worH» 
which  it  eridently  is  not,  as  appears  by  its  variatioa»  whid| 
variation,  if  this  notion  were  true,  could  not  happen.  By  ea- 
amining  the  variation  of  the  compass  to  the  pole,  the  direotioD  aoi 
points  of  the  sphere,  and  making  calculations  on  the  difinnt 
phenomena  and  motions  of  the  earth  from  the  pole,  it  may 
be  possible,  by  comparing  the  variations  with  the  latitudes,  is  find 
out  the  longitude,  and  the  formation  of  the  earth  may  be  fomi 
different  from  what  is  at  present  imagined. 

That  the  earth  is  spherical  in  its  form,  was  an  opinion  va7 
early  entertained,  and,  among  the  learned,  generallj  admitlei 
It  seemed  to  be  a  plain  deduction  from  thence,  that  a  rigbt 
Uue,  passing  through  a  globe,  would  terminate  in  two  points  dhuae? 
trically  opposite.  Plato  was  thought  to  be  the  first  who  spoke  of 
the  inhabitants,  (if  such  there  were,)  dwelling  at,  or  nw«  those 
points^  by  the  name  of  Antipodes.  This  doctrine  4Kicaaioaed 
disputes  among  philosophers,  for  many  ages.    Some  maintaiaediti 
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it  may  prove  all  things  by  their  conseqaences. 
Mathematics  plainly  prove,  that  there  may  be  infi- 

•oiiie  denied  it,  and  tooia  treated  it  as  ridioolooa,  abaord,  and 
iflipaaiibie*.  Whoever  will  eiamine,  impartially,  the  sentimeBU 
•f  thoae  great  men,  weigh  tiid  eontrarietj  of  their  opinioM,  and 
eonaider  tha  aingularity  of  their  reaaoninga,  will  aee  and  he 
conyinced  how  oniatiafiietory  their  notiona  ware,  and  diaeofer 
from  thence  how  inaafficient  the  aobtile  apecolationa  of  the  hnmaa 
imderatandiag  are  towarda  aettting  pointa  like  theae,  when  totally 
anaasisted  by  the  lighta  of  oheenratioa  and  actual  expertenee. 

The  divisbn  of  tha  globe  by  zonea  being  agreeable  to  uatiiM, 
the  ancieota  distiogniahed  them,  very  properly,  into  two  frigid^ 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  drclea ;  two  temperate,  lying  between  ^km 
cirdea  and  the  tropica,  and  tha  tonrid  zone,  within  the  tropica, 
a^nally  dirided  by  the  equator.  But  judging  from  the  expenenee 
of  the  natiae  of  the  climatea  of  the  extremitiea  of  the  zone  whM 
they  inhabited,  they  coodnded  that  the  frigid  zonea  were  utterly  oa* 
iahabitable  from  odd,  and  the  torrid  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  tkei 
ana.  Pliny  lamented  very  pathetically  upon  this  oappoaitioa,  dni 
the  race  of  mankind  were  pent  op  in  ao  aaudl  a  part  of  the  earth. 
The  poeta  ako  hdgfatened  the  horrora  of  theae  tBhoapilable  regiona, 
by  all  the  colouring  of  warm  and  heated  imaginatioiia ;  but  we  new 
know  with  eertainty  that  they  were  entirdy  miatakea  aa  to  bath; 
for,  at  the  arctic  cirde  there  are  cooatriea  inhabited  aa  high  neatly 
aa  have  beea  discovered,  and  if  we  may  confide  in  the  aoeounta  ef 
thoae  who  have  betti  neareat  the  North  Pde,  the  heat  ihcfe  ia 
very  cobaidefable. 

That  the  earth  aeon  had  inhabitants,  under  the  poles,  aeeaM  te 
have  been  bdiefed  by  many  of  the  ancienta.  Alao  in  the  torrid 
zonea,  the  heat  depends  upon  local  drcnmstaacea  and  situations; 
and  eold  generally  on  the  eleration  of  the  earth  or  mountains,  but 
mot  alwaya  ao ;  fer  in  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  the  Moluccas,  (he 
plaina  are  ezeessiTe  hot;  but  in  the  phdna  of  Pern,  and  particularly 
of  Quito,  it  ia  perfectly  temperate,  ao  that  the  inhabitants  never 
a  Lacrailc  Natara  Reraeii  Platarcb,  Cicero,  ftc. 
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nite  space,  infinite  oimibersy  and  infinite  |Mwer; 
but  it  canot  directly  prove  that  there  is  infinite 


eh«Dg0  their  clodies,  on  accouiit  of  heat  or  oold»  at  aay  aeasMif 
the  year.  Itia  alto  remarkable  that,  on  the  higheat  oMMiiiliiM  rf 
Spitzbergea,  it  ia  afoch  warmer  than  in  the  ralleya.  Tha  aali- 
m^te  of  the  aneiente^  therefore,  in  thia  reapeet,  are  a  prorf  htw 
inadeqnate  the  (Moltiei  of  the  human  mind  are  to  diii  imami  fi 
thia  nature,  when  unsupported  by  proofs  and  fiieta. 

The  Pythagorean  system  of  the  universe,  revived  aad  resloi«i 
near  three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  celebrated  Coperaieas,  wt 
with  a  very  difficult  and  slow  reception.  Galileo  wroie  an 
rable  treatise  in  its  support,  in  whieh  he  appeared  Mly  to 
most  of  the  popular  objections.  This,  however,  exposed  him  U 
the  rigour  of  the  inquisition,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wijivte  the  dse- 
trine  of  the  earth's  motiott.  The  acute  Lord  Verulamoodd  not  ahm- 
Intdy  confide  in  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  GopemiesB  syein; 
but  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  built  upon  this  baaia  hia  eipqiBnadil 
plulosophy,  is  eonsidered  to  have  disperMd  all  doabia  apea  tin 
aabfect,  and  to  have  shown  how  the  most  sublime  diaooveries  nay 
be  made  by  the  reciprocal  aids  of  sagacity  and  obaenration.  Os 
these  grounds,  therefore,  all  enquiries  of  this  nature  ought  to  pr»- 
eeed,  without  paying  any  implicit  submission  to  mere  speeahitive 
notions,  even  of  the  greatest  men ;  but  pursuing  steadily  the  pstb 
of  truth,  under  the  direction  of  the  light  of  reason  and  experience, 
hypothesis  may  be  substantiated  by  the  demonstration  of  preof. 

It  requires  one  species  of  genius  to  invent,  and  another  to  eie- 
cute.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  to  have  demonstmted  deariy  that 
the  figure  of  the  earth  is  not  spherical,  but  of  an  oblate  spheroidal 
form,  the  diameter  at  the  equator  being  the  greateal^  and  at  the 
axis  the  least  of  all  the  lines  that  can  pass  through  the  oeatre. 
These  his  sentimenU  are  said  to  have  been  experimentally  veiifirf 
by  the  meana  which  he  also  pointed  out;  namely,  ebeerving  the 
motions  of  pendulums  in  very  different  latitudes,  mri  tiM  aeloal 
measurement  of  a  degree  at  the  equator,  and  undei<the^arelic  cir- 
cle ^  and  that  this  last  evidently  proved  Uie  depression  ofihe  esrtb's 
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wisdom  and  intelligence,  a  soul  immortal,  or  a  God 
eternal ;  because  it  cannot  prove  that  which  has 

surfiM^e  towards  the  polei^  which  do  doobt  gradoally  incratses. 
But  if  the  formatioii  of  the  earth  be  tach  as  to  decline  at  the  polei^ 
how  i»  it  that  the  eurrent  runs  nearly  sonth  in  the  Arctic  Seaa, 
and  direct  north  in  the  Antarctic  Seas^  thuM  mnning  direetiy  from 
the  poles  ?  Captain  Cook  conceived  that  the  ice  fleats  from  70^ 
south  latitude^  and  is  detached  by  accidents  from  land  lying  to  the 
south  of  that  parallel,  as  the  currents  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  he 
says,  always  set  to  the  north*.  The  great  lodgments  of  ice  al 
Spitzbergen,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  are  at  the  north  and  east; 
and  very  little,  except  some  floating  ice,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  west 
and  south  coasts  of  those  countries;  which  plainly  indicates  that  it 
is  brought  from  the  north-east  by  the  current,  where  a  passage 
may  be  found,  if  there  be  any  near  the  pole ;  but  by  comparing  thia 
circnmstance  with  Captain  Cook's  obsenrations  on  the  south  cur* 
rents,  it  seems  doubtful;  for,  by  the  currents  of  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Seas  running  nearly  opposite,  they  must,  most  likely, 
be  divided  by  land,  unless  some  narrow  straits  should  be  found. 
These  opposite  currents,  running  from  the  poles,  seem  also  to  ren* 
der  doubtful  the  opinion  of  the  earth  declining  at  the  poles. 

Until  the  ardor  of  intellect,  or  well-directed  enterprise,  shall 
disclose  what  yet  remains  unexplored,  the  exposition  of  our  aotnal 
knowledge,  and  the  speculative  deductions  of  enlightened  theory, 
can  have  no  further  object  than  to  incite  the  activity  of  general 
knowledge  and  research.  Captain  Wood,  who  was  shipwrecked 
upon  Nova  Zembla,  in  his  attempt  to  discover  a  north-east  paftsage 
to  Japan,  declared  that  any  attempts  to  discover  a  passage  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean,  in, that  direction,  would  be 
found  vain  and  inefiectual ;  but  Barents,  who  died  there  in  a  like 
expedition,  affirmed,  with  his  last  breath,  that,  in  his  opinion,  such 
a  passage  might  be  found.  It  appears  probable  that,  if  there  be  a 
passage  by  Bherings  Straits  to  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka,  or  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean,  in  any  direction,  that  it  may  some- 

*  Cook*s  Veyage,  vol.  i.  p.  963. 
VOL.  lU  '2  V 
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neither  body,  space,  difiiicHi,  nor  Mmber,  m  tbejr 
do  not  come  under   the  ndet.  of   mniheroatical 

iimett  be  impeded  by  iee,  and  sonielimea  not;  and  perkaps,  at  all 
times,  acme  strait  may  be  Ibttnd,  vnleas  tke  land  vBites  at  da 
pole;  for  ice  eaanot  remain  stationary  in  a  resUeas  aea»  or  ia  siek 
slrong  ovnrents  as  ron  from  tbe  poles,  unless  it  be  attached  to  da 
famd  snffieiently  to  resist  the  force  of  sach  cnrrents. 
"  Kergnlen,  in  bis  Aoeonnt  of  Iceland  and  Greenland^  aieatioBi, 
that  the  sea  between  Icelaiid  and  Greenland  was  entirely  doaed 
daring  the  whole  summer  of  1766 ;  and  Callender  atatea,  that  fkt 
eastern  oeast  of  Greenland  and  other  plaqes  are  now  iBaecessihte 
OB  acooant  of  the  floating  ice,  which  were  not  Ibnaerly  so ;  W 
there  has  not,  of  late  years,  been  any  oonsideraUe  qnaatity  of  id 
between  the  west  coast  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  except  what  it 
attached  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  By  the  traditkm  of  the 
Tartars,  the  sea  is  open  to  the  norUi  of  Nova  ZemUa  aU  ^  year 
nmnd;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Russians,  which  eertaialy 
ought  to  have  more  weight  than  mere  simple  conjectures.  FlroB 
these  and  other  circomstanees,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle  r^ected 
the  long  received  opinion,  that  the  pole  was  the  principle  of  ookt 
According  to  Marsden's  acconat  of  Spitzbergen,  on  the  tops  of  tkt 
mountains,  in  the  moat  northem  part,  men  strip  themselves  of  their 
shirts,  that  they  may  cool  their  bodies ;  hut  yet  ice  aad  coM 
enough  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  latitndes. 

If  there  be  no  hud  at  the  poles,  it  appears  impossible  that  there 
can  be  any  ice.  Speculative  geographers  have  supposed  tkat 
there  should  be  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  land  and  sea  in  bolii 
heaiispheres,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  glebe; 
but,  according  to  Captain  Fumeaux,  there  is  no  land  even  as  iu 
as  the  antarctic  circle,  and  that  no  land  was  observed  duriag  the 
course  of  his  circumnavigation  in  55®  south  latitude,  at  a  BMdisB ; 
'  aud  as  the  quantity  of  land  so  greatly  prepoaderatea  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  he  supposed  that  from  80^®  north  Isjitudr  ta  tk 
pole  itself  must  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  sea. .  CaptaiA  Cook  abo 
found  very  litUe  land  during  his  peraeveriog  attempts  lo  the  aooth* 
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science,  not  being  measurable  bj  number  or  space; 
but  by  those  things  of  which  the  soul  is  capable,  it 
may  prove  that  there  is  not  only  a  soul  immortal, 
but  a  God  eternal,  and  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power;  for  something  cannot  be  produced  from 
nothing,  and  if  numbers  go  further  back  than 
unity,  the  remainder  will  be  nothing ;  therefore, 
unity,  or  something,  must  have  been  eternal.  Time 
might  have  had  a  beginning,  but  that  which  li- 
mited time  and  all  things,  never  could  have  been 
created,  but  must  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
till  time  and  things  shall  be  no  more.  The  first 
divine  influence  being  etherial,  wanted  no  beginning; 
it  ever  is,  and  ever  was,  and  not  being  created,  is 
not  subject  to  decay ;  nor  can  its  attributes  of  light, 
life,  or  the  soul,  be  destroyed,  but  by  Him  that 
made  them,  gave  them,  or  was  the  efficient  cause. 
They  may  be  extinguished,  but  cannot  be  con- 
sumed. This  may  be  proved  by  mathematical  de- 
monstration; for,  although  compound  bodies  may 
be  separated,  or  divided,  their  elementary  parts 
cannot  be  reduced  to  nothing;  the  soul,  therefore, 
being  incapable  of  division,  is  an  essential  purity 
which  cannot  be  destroyed,  except  by  the  power 
that  caused,  or  created  it. 

Mathematics,  though  the  proof  of  truth,  and  a  sub* 
lime  science,  cannot  always  discover  truth,  or  prove 

ward ;  bnt^ere  appem  eyidently  to  be  land  both  to  the  east  and 
the  treat  of  the  north  pole.  Things  must  therefore  be  left  to  con- 
jeetore  until  they  e»ft  be  aiibilaiitiated  by  proof. 
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all  things ;  for  truth  is  QnineaArable  and  eternal, 
and  therefore,  being  totally  unrelated  to  time  and 
space,  is  that  simple  energy  which  is  incapable  of 
division,  and  consequently  incapable  of  mathema- 
tical calculation,  or  demonstration.     So  is  thought, 
for  we  cannot  think  by  rule,  although  much  is  done 
by  habit  The  rule  of  mathematics  is,  therefore,  only 
the  measure  of  actions  and  things  done,  and  even 
these  it  cannot  pursue  to  their  utmost  limits ;  for, 
although  the  motions  and  actions  of  body  may  be 
measured  by  mathematical  rule,  being  performed 
in  space  and  time,  yet  they  are  indefinitely  di- 
visible, and  soon  escape  the  rules  of  calculation. 
Mathematics  can  go  no  ^farther  than  a  fixed  data 
of  time,  space,  limit,  or  number.     What  is  not 
within  calculation,  is  not  capable  of  demonstration ; 
but  here  the  mind  supplies  the  place  of  mathe- 
matics, by  reason;  for  although  the  actions  and 
motions  of  body,  by  their  division  and  indefinite 
minuteness,  may  soon  escape  the  perception  of 
aense,  or  exceed  the  rule  of  demonstration,  yet 
<'  the  intellect    still    pursues    and  detects  them, 
knowing  that  they  can  never  vanish  into  nothing 
by  this  indefinite  minuteness."     Reason  is,  there- 
fore, the  mathematical  science  of  the  mind,  and 
intellect  is  the  power  of  the  understanding. 
.     It  then  remains  to  enquire  what  is  intellect,  or 
mind;  whether  it  be  innate,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
acquired   by  rule  or  study.     Can  the   genius  o( 
a   Newton,  or  of  a  Shakespeare,  be  taught,  or 
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be  acquired  by  habit,  or  could  they  have  been 
borrowed  from  others?  If  not,  they  roust  have 
been  innate.  It  is  true  that  Newton  conceived 
the  principle  of  gravity,  by  the  falling  of  an  apple 
from  a  tree,  and  that  of  levity,  from  the  bubbles  of 
a  tobacco  pipe ;  but,  as  these  were  not  very  learned 
teachers,  though  as  instructive  as  any,  to  an  intelli- 
gent mind,  the  ideas  they  represented  must  have 
been  innate,  and  the  apples  and  bubbles  were  only 
the  symbols  of  comparison,  to  make  them  more 
clear  and  familiar  to  the  understanding,  which  is 
always  best  done  by  the  most  simple  demonstra- 
tions. Mind,  as  before  observed,  is  the  only  thing 
which  recognises  itself,  and  is  that  intellectual 
substance,  of  which,  in  our  present  state,  we  must 
be  contented  merely  to  know  the  existence,  and  to 
exercise  the  energies.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
acquired,  because  it  is  incapable  of  demonstration ; 
it  must  therefore  be  innate,  because  it  is  not 
capable  of  being  acquired;  and  all  it  requires, 
to  have  infinite  knowledge,  is  purification.  It 
then  becomes  the  characteristic  of  the  noble  crea- 
ture man,  and  gives  him  a  resemblance  of  his 
Maker ;  it  is  then,  when  separated  from  the  body, 
what  is  properly  termed  immortal  and  divine ;  which 
does  not  decay  with  the  corporeal  powers,  but  is 
ever  invigorated  by  its  energies,  and  enjoying  gra- 
tifications to  endless  time. 

Aristotle  believed  that  the  soul,   after  its  de- 
parture from  the  body,  lived  an  intellectual  life^* 
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not  concerned  in  mortal  or  moml  Tirtae.  It  lived 
mn  intellectual  life,  because  it  is  esaentially  bdoog* 
ing  to  pure  and  permanent  happiness^  and  to 
which  the  life  o(  man,  in  proportion  as  it  is  in* 
tellectual,  will  more  nearly  approximate;  and  of 
which  inferior  animals,  as  they  are  destitute  of  the 
divine  principle  of  intellect,  can  never  in  any  degree 
partake. 

The  great  question,  concerning  the  mind,  is, 
whether  we  are  answerable  for  our  thoughts  ?  If 
ideas  are  not  innate,  it  must  be  so ;  for,  if  they  are  to 
be  acquired,  they  must  arise  voluntarily,  and  if  vo* 
luntarily,  they  must  be  punishable,  or  as  deserving 
of  punishment  or  praise  as  voluntaiy  good  or  bad 
actions.  But,  if  we  had  power  to  create  thoughts 
ajt  will,  no  man  would  be  ignorant  in  any  science ; 
nor  would  he,  unless  he  were  an  infuriated  moo* 
ster,  be  guilty  of  evil.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  all 
the  power  he  has,  is  to  check  his  thoughts  by  the 
aid  and  examination  of  reason,  by  which  means  be 
may  get  the  habit,  in  time,  of  generally  thinking 
right;  but  this  is  not  always  certain;  for,  as  he 
has  not  the  power  of  always  thinking  by  rule,  and 
as  thoughts  will  sometimes  intrude  themselves,  in 
defiance  of  virtue  or  wisdom,  he  has  therefore  only 
the  power  of  resisting  or  ruling  the  actions  of 
thought,  and  thus  preventing  evil ;  for 

''  Evil,  into  the  mind  of  God,  or  man, 

"  May  come,  or  go,  so  unapproved^  and  kave  ' 

••  No  spot,  or  atain  behind/'  Milton. 
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The  power  of  reason,  then,  id  only  to  resist  the  will; 
but  the  power  of  mind,  thought,  and  intellect,  ex« 
tends  much  farther.  It  reaches  unmeasurable 
things,  and  is  not  confined  to  time  or  space;  for 
although  the  understanding  be  limited,  the  mind  is 
not ;  it  is  ever  active,  and  increasing  with  its  ener* 
gies;  neither  blunted  by  exercise,  nor  dulled  by 
exertion,  but  is  quickened  and  invigorated  by  every 
effort  it  makes;  it  therefore  travels  a  boundless 
space,  fortified  amidst  the  most  obstinate  impedi<* 
ments;  and,  if  well  directed,  finds  in  the  pursuit  its 
most  exquisite  delight.  The  mind  is  therefore  in* 
nate,  and  so  are  ideas,  thoughts,  and  principles, 
which  can  only  be  restrained  by  reason ;  and  there* 
fore  it  is  only  the  actions  of  mankind  for  which 
they  are  answerable,  although,  by  the  habit  of  vir* 
tue,  they  will  soon  come  to  think  by  no  other  rule. 
As  virtue  or  vice  occupies  the  mind,  so  will  be  its 
thoughts  i  but  it  is  only  the  practice  of  the  one  that 
can  dispel  the  remembrance  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  to  be  harder  to  demonstrate  a  proposi- 
tion, than  to  assent  to  it  when  demonstrated,  which 
is  a  truism  that  no  one  can  deny ;  but,  as  no  solu- 
tion can  explain  the  formation  or  capacity  of  mind» 
the  mind  has  nothing  to  do  with  demonstration.  It 
is  also  said  that,  as  there  cannot  be  any  one  moral 
rule  proposed,  whereof  a  man  may  not  justly  de- 
mand an  answer ;  this  shows,  that  as  moral  rules  re- 
quire proof,  they  cannot  be  innate.  He  would  be 
devoid  of  reason,  it  is  said,  who  demanded  why  it 
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is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be, 
because  it  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence  with 
it,  and  needs  no  further  proof;  but  should  that  most 
unshaken  rule  of  morality^  and  foundation  of  social 
virtue,  *'  that  one  should  do  as  he  would  be  done 
unto,''  be  proposed  to  a  person  who  never  heard  of 
it  before,  but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  understand  iu 
meaning,  might  he  not,  without  any  absurdity,  ask 
a  reason  why;  and  is  he  not,  who  proposed  it,  bound 
to  make  out  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  it  to 
him  ?     This  therefore,  it  is  said,  plainly  shows  it 
not  to  be  innate;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither 
want  nor  require  any  proof,  but  must  needs  be 
received  and  assented  to,  at  least  as  soon  as  heard 
and  understood,  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  which 
a  man  by  no  means  could  doubt.   So  that  the  truth 
of  all  these  moral  rules  plainly  depends  upon  some 
other  antecedent  to  them,  and  from  which  they 
must  be  deduced ;  which  could  not  be,  if  either 
they  were  innate,  or  so  much  as  self  evident*. 

Locke  extends  this  principle  so  far  as  to  say, 
^^  that  virtue  is  generally  approved,  not  because  it 
is  innate,  but  because  it  is  profitable/'  But  philo- 
sophy may  confute  itself,  as  well  as  logic  may  con- 
fuse the  understanding ;  for,  h  it  not  as  simple  and 
as  probable,  that  a  man  should  feel,  from  innate 
principle,  and  without  demonstration,  that  he  should 
do  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done  by,  as  to  belie? e 
it  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ? 

*  Locke's  Essay^  vol.  L  p.  S6. 
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The  one  requires  thought^  the  other  only  instinct,  or 
principle,  which  is  innate ;  and  if  virtue  is  only  to  be 
approved  because  it  is  profitable,  the  designation,  or 
appellation  of  virtue,  must  be  misapplied,  for  the 
proper  term  must  be  avarice. 

That  men  have  contrary  practical  principles  of 
morality  and  virtue  is  certain ;  for  he  who  will  care- 
fully peruse  the  history  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad 
among  the  different  tribes  of  men,  and  survey  with- 
out  prejudice  their  actions,  may  satisfy  himself  that 
there  is  scarcely   a  principle  of  morality   to  be 
named,  or  rule  of  virtue  to  be  thought  of,  (except 
such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  society  to- 
gether,) which  is  not  somewhere  or  other  slighted 
and  contemned  by  the  general  prevalence  of  na- 
tional prejudices  of  men,  governed  by  practical 
opinions,,  and  rules  of  living,   quite  opposite  to 
others,     What  duty  is,  certainly  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  law;  nor  a  law  be  known,  or  sup- 
posed, without  a  lawgiver,  or  without  reward  and 
punishment ;  therefore,  the  duties  of  men  could  not 
be  known  but  by  the  laws  of  God,  conveyed  by  in- 
spiration, revelation,  or  innate  principle,  by  which 
all  knowledge  is  conveyed,  and  can  be  acquired  by 
no  other  means;  for  no  knowledge  can  be  received, 
unless  the  innate  principle  and  capacity  be  in  the 
mind. 

It  seems  plainly  proved,  says  Locke,  that  the 
truest  and  best  notions  men  have  of  God  ^re  not 
imprinted,  but  acquired  by  thought  and  meditation, 
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and  by  it  right  use  of  their  faculties^  since  the  wise 
and  considerate  men  of  the  world,  by  a  right  and 
careful  employment  of  their  thoughts  and  reason, 
attain  true  notions  in  this  as  well  as  other  things; 
whilst  the  lazy  and  inconsiderate  part  of  mankind, 
making  far  the  greater  number,  take  up  their  no- 
tions by  chance,  from  common  tradition  and  vulgar 
conceptions,  without  much  troubling  their  heads 
about  them ;  and  if  it  be  a  reason  to  think  the  no- 
tion of  God  innate,  because  all  wise  men  had  it, 
virtue  too  must  be  thought  innate,  for  that  also 
wise  men  have  always  had*.  It  is  evident  that 
men  must  be  enlightened  before  they  can  know  Grod, 
and  happy  is  he  who  is  so  enlightened;  but  the  coai<- 
mon  acceptation  of  wisdom,  or  of  learned  men,  does 
nat  always  imply  this  knowledge,  for  their  study 
has  oftentimes  the  contrary  effect.  The  gods  in 
Homer,  and  the  pagan  idols,  may  have  occasioned 
great  study,  but  they  were  not  more  the  true  gods 
on  that  account  The  disciples  of  Christ  were  poor 
men,  first  uninformed,  yet  they  knew  their  God ;  and, 
having  known  him,  they  extolled  his  power  and 
magnitude,  in  language  which  the  wisest  men  of 
learning  could  not  have  expressed.  This  plainly 
proves  the  derivation  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  vir- 
tue and  knowledge  may  be  in  the  humble  breast, 
that  seeks  its  God  in  its  humble  way;  for  neither 
the  form,  nor  the  words,  can  make  it  better  under- 
stood* 

*  Ewmj,  vol.  i.  p.  6& 
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Locke  admits,  that  it  does  not  derogate  from  the 
goodDess  of  God,  that  he  has  given  us  minds  unfur- 
nished with  the  idea  of  himself;  that  he  has  sent  us 
into  the  world  with  bodies  unclothed,  or  that  there 
is  no  art  or  skill  born  with  us ;  for,  being  fitted  with 
faculties  to  attain  these,  it  is  the  want(Of  industry 
and  consideration  in  us,  and  not  the  waat  of  bounty 
in  him,  if  we  have  them  not.  It  is  as  certain,  he 
says,  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  opposite  angles, 
made  by  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines,  are 
equal*.  Then,  if  it  be  so  certain  and  so  easy  to 
know  that  there  is  a  God,  why  does  it  require  so 
much  learning,  that  only  the  wise  man  can  know 
his  Creator  ?  He  as  often  mistakes  what  he  is,  and 
the  way  to  find  him,  as  the  pious  peasant,  whose 
humble  prayer,  offered  up  in  thankfulness,  may 
prove  more  the  existence  of  a  bounteous  God,  than 
the  sublimest  evidence  of  learned  eloquence;  because 
the  thankfiilness  of  the  one  is  innate,  and  the  elo* 
quence  of  the  other  may  be  acquired.  It  would  be 
impious  to  deny,  and  folly  to  attempt  to  show,  that 
there  is  not  as  much  talent  and  philosophy  seated 
under  a  hedge,  or  in  a  humble  dwelling,  as  in  the 
proudest  seminaries  of  learning,  if  it  could  be  called 
into  action.  Must  not  this,  then,  be  something 
innate  ? 

It  is  true  that  we  are  bom  without  mind  and 
without  strength,  and  consequently  without  power, 
principles,  or  ideas ;  therefore  it  might  be  said,  so 

*  Essay,  vol  i.  book  i.  chap.  iv. 
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far,  that  none  of  our  faculties,  powers,  or  principles 
are  innate,  and  that  every  thing  is  to  be  learnt ;  but 
the  question  is,  how  every  thing  is  acquired.    It 
would  be  as  absurd  to  say  that  mind  is  not  innate, 
as  that  strength  is  not  innate;  therefore,  ideas  and 
principles  as  much  depend  upon  the  formation  of 
mind,  or  this  organ  of  individuality,  which  is  capable 
of  receiving  it,  as  strength  does  to  the  formatioQ  of 
the  body.     Now  it  is  certain  that  strength  cannot 
be  taught,  or  acquired  by  habit  or  experience ;  no 
more  can  ideas,  or  powers  of  the  understanding,  or 
genius.     The  one  depends  on  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  body,  the  other  on  those  of  the  mind; 
but  the  various  uses  to  which  strength  may  be  ap- 
plied may  be  taught,  or  acquired,  so  may  those  of 
the  mind;  thus  strength  may  be  strengthened,  both 
of  body  and  mind.     A  man  may  labour  with  great 
strength  and  have  little  powers,  unless  he  be  taught 
properly  how  to  apply  them ;  and  thus  ideas  would 
form  a  confused  mass  of  things,  unless  they  were  re- 
gulated and  applied  by  rules  found  out  by  others,  for 
the  life  of  man  is  too  short  to  make  every  discovery ; 
he  is  therefore  indebted  for  what  he  knows,  in  ge- 
neral, to  the  discovery  of  others,  which  abridges  his 
labour ;  but  all  ideas  must  have  bad  their  origin, 
and  therefore  must  have  been  innate  to  those  who 
conceived  them ;  and  this  does  not  depend  upon 
him  that  receives  them,  but  upon  him  that  gives 
them,  for  all  minds  are  not  of  the  same  capacity. 
All  our  ideas  and  strength,  therefore,  depend  upon 
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the  formation  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  ideas^  knowledge,  and  the  use  of  strength 
from  others,  is  only  an  abridgment  of  labour. 

The  first  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  that 
idea  to  any  other  who  had  never  before  heard  it, 
must  have  been  innate;  and  why  people  are  led 
away  by  false  notions  is,  because  their  minds  are 
not  formed  capable  of  discovering  the  truth.  Those 
therefore  who  err,  or  stray  from  the  right  path,  are 
often  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.     Can  the 
candle  burn  that  has  not  the  principles  of  light,  and* 
can  the  mind  be  intelligent  that  has  not  the  capa- 
city to  receive  it  ?     The  candle  cannot  burn  by  in- 
struction,  nor  can  the  mind  be  illuminated  by  those 
means,  without  the  necessary  innate  principles;  but 
both  may  be  improved  by  management,  though 
nK>re  depends  upon  capacity  than  tuition*     When, 
a  thing  is  done,  it  is  easy  for  another  to  imitate  it, 
because  it  is  easier  to  copy  than  to  compose  either 
things  or  ideas ;  for  what  one  man  does  another 
may  do,  but  it  is  not  every  one  that  can,  nor  none, 
without  the  necessary  capacity  to  do  it ;  therefore 
that  capacity,  and  the  idea  how  to  do  the  thing, 
must  be  innate  to  the  person  who  does  it,  or  it  could 
not  be  performed^    It  is  not  all  men  that  can  be 
musicians,  although  there  are  rules  to  teach  it; 
their  souls  are  not  all  formed  for  music,  and  those 
that  are  so  formed  have  different  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion, for  human  powers  are  limited,  depending  upon 
their  first  cause;  and  although  music  may  be  ini- 
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proved  by  scientific  skill,  as  all  other  things  may»  yet 
we  can  imagine  to  ourselves  a  concord  of  harmonyt 
surpassing  all  sounds  we  have  ever  heard.  This 
idea  then  is  innate,  but  it  is  true,  and  may  be  proved 
by  mathematical  rule ;  for  what  one  power  cairies 
tt>  a  certain  extent,  a  further  power  may  lead  to  a 
greater.  Who  could  write  a  book  without  some 
innate  ideas  ?  He  must  be  a  mere  copyist  if  he  did« 
Locke's  conception,  that,  *^  there  are  no  innate 
ideas,"  must  to  him  have  been  innate,  because  he 
confesses  that  he  had  never  before  heard  it,  and  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  general  opinidn. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  can  evidently  reach  no 
farther  than  its  capacity,  which  may  be  strength- 
ened by  energy,  as  the  body  may  by  exercise,  but  it 
never  can  exceed  the  capacity  of  its  original  for- 
mation, more  than  habit  can  make  a  weak  man 
superior  in  strength  to  one  of  a  robust  form,  or  that 
an  animal  of  ponderous  weight  can  run  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  deer*  We  therefore  owe  to  nature 
that  which  we  possess,  but  which  may  be  increased 
by  energy,  or  be  diminished  by  neglect,  and  these 
are  the  only  powers  of  man  or  mind  ;  for,  as  Locke 
confesses,  *^  we  should  perhaps  make  greater  pro- 
gress in  the  discovery  of  rational  and  contempla- 
tive knowledge,  if  we  sought  it  in  the  fountain ;  in 
the  consideration  of  things  themselves,  and  made 
use  rather  of  our  own  thoughts  than  other  men's  to 
find  it ;  for  we  may  as  rationally  hope  to  see  with 
other  men's  eyes,  as  to  know  by  other  men's  un- 
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derstandiogs.  So  much  as  we  ourselves  coosider 
aad  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much  we 
possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge^."  Is  not  this 
then  an  acknowledgment  of  innate  principles  and 
ideas? 

Even  virtue  cannot  be  instilled  into  the  mind 
not  formed  capable  of  receiving  it.  The  most 
ferocious  animal  may  be  tamed  by  proper  treat- 
ment, so  may  the  character  of  man  be  civilized  or 
brutalized  by  proper  or  improper  regulations ;  and 
thus  whole  kingdoms  may  be  trained  to  any  cha- 
racter by  those  means,  '<  for  use  can  almost  change 
the  stamp  of  nature;*'  but  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  endeavour  to  make  the  lion  represent 
the  lamb,  or  to  humanize  the  mind  that  is  natunJiy 
brutalized.  Nature  will  have  its  course ;.  *^  man 
plants  and  man  waters  the  field,  but  it  is  God  thiU; 
gives  the  increase;"  but  God  will  only  assist  those 
that  labour.  Man  is  always  in  actual  thought, 
unless  he  is  deprived  of  mind ;  and  therefore  the 
actual  perception  of  ideas  in  itself  is  as  inseparable 
from  the  souU  as  actual  extension  is  from  the  body. 
Man,  therefore,  can  have  no  ideas  that  are  not  first 
implanted  in  the  mind  by  nature,  nor  can  wisdom, 
by  any  method,  be  conveyed  to  a  mind  not  formed 
for  knowledge*;  though  many  moral  qualities  may 
be  acquired  by  habit  and  example. 

Our  faculties  of  discovery^  as  Locke  observes,  in 
contradiction  to  his  own  argument,  are  suited  to 

t  N»  innate  principles,  Book  i.  chap.  ir. 
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our  state.  The  infinitely- wise  Contriver  of  us,  and 
of  ail  things  concerning  us,  hath  fitted  onr  senses, 
facalties,  and  organs,  to  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  the  business  we  have  to  do  here.  We  are 
able,  by  our  senses,  to  know  and  to  distinguish 
things;  and  to  examine  them  so  far  as  to  apply 
them  to  our  uses,  and  to'  accommodate  the  exigen- 
ces of  life.  We  have  insight  enough  into  their 
admirable  contrivances  and  wonderful  effects,  to 
admire  and  magnify  the  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness of  their  author.  Such  a  knowledge  as  tbis, 
which  is  suited  to  our  present  condition,  we  want 
not  faculties  to  attain;  but  it  appears  not  that 
God  intended  we  should  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and 
adequate  knowledge  of  them ;  which,  perhaps,  is 
not  in  the  comprehension  of  any  finite  being.  We 
are,  however,  furnished  with  faculties,  dull  aod 
weak  as  they  are,  to  discover  enough  in  the  crea- 
tures to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  and 
the  knowledge  of  our  duty ;  and  we  are  fitted  well 
enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the  conveniences 
of  living,  which  is  our  business  in  this  world;  and 
though  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  of  God  may  frame  creatures  with  a 
thousand  otherfaculties  and  way  sof  perceiving  things 
than  we  have,  yet  our  thoughts  can  go  no  farther 
than  our  own  capacities,  so  impossible  is  it  for  us  to 
enlarge  our  very  guesses  beyond  the  ideas  received 
from  our  own  sensation  and  reflection*.**  Capacity 

*  Ideas  of  bubslances,  Book  ii.  chap.  23. 
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of  mihd,  therefore,  depends  upon  its  formation;  but 
the  purity  of  mind  depends  upon  its  cultivation. 

The  rules  of  mathematics  are  nothing  more  than 
a  short  method  of  demonstrating  truth  to  the  ihind^ 
.and  they  evidently  do  not  reach  all  things,  or  all 
truths;  but  by  joining  them  to  the  innate  faculties 
of  the  mind,  all  truths^  as  far  as  human  intelligence 
extends,  may  be  proved.  In  the  faculty  of  col- 
lecting  and  comparing  together-  ideas^  the  mind 
has  the  power  of  varying  and  multiplying  the  ob- 
jects of  thought  in6nitely  beyond  what  sen^tion, 
reflection,  or  any  other  rule  or  thing,  but  its  innate 
principle,  can  furnish  it  with ;  for,  by  this  princi- 
ple of  demonstration,  the  mind  elevates  itself  above 
earthly  things,  by  the  mathematical  proof  of  innate 
truth,  to  which  all  other  demonstrations  must  be 
submitted  before  their  proof  can  be  fully  established. 
This  faculty  of  the  mind  extends  beyond  the  bare 
consideration  or  proof  of  things  in  this  life,  to* 
which  all  others  are  limited,  and  in  which  life,  if 
there  be  any  consolation,  the  greatest  must  be  that 
of  a  full  confidence  and  conviction,  that  there  is 
another  and  a  better ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  proved 
except  by  the  demonstration  of  the  mind,  which 
can  realise  revelation  or  inspiration;  for  without 
this  proof  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  all  the  philosophy 
of  the  world  that  can  make  men  understand  the 
principles  of  truth  or  virtue,  or  prove,  to  their  con- 
viction, that  there  is  either  a  God  or  a  future  state. 
Indeed,  man  can  only  know  this  by  kuoN9\w%  Vv\tc^- 
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self,  which  tioes  not  come  under  mathematical  rule, 
and  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  any  other  than  that 
of  innate  research;  but  it  is  a  science  of  all  others 
moot  worthy  the  exercise  of  the  human  mind ;  for  if 
we  know  ourselves,  and  examine,  by  this  principle, 
the  shortness,  uncertainty,  and  other  circumstances 
of  this  life,  we  shall  find,  by  collecting  and  joining 
together  the  ideas  of  the  mind,  the  full  demonstra- 
tion and  proof,  that  the  termination  of  life  is  not  by 
death,  and  that  the  soul  and  mind  of  man  could 
never  have  been  formed  to  end  at  so  abrupt  a 
point 
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CHAP  VIII. 


On  the   Perfectability  of  Man  and  the  Confirmation  of 

a  future  State. 


The  perfectability  of  man  is  a  subjeot  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers  in  all  ages. 
It  has  been  often  taken  up,  and  variously  disputed^ 
but  the  diversity  of  opinions,  which  have  been  given 
upon  this  subject,  have  so  puzzled  the  enquiry, 
that  they  have  left  little  room  to  form  any  just 
conclusions  by  those  means.  It  appears  that  there 
id  only  one  way,  or  course,  to  pursue,  or  only  one 
rule  to  follow,  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained 
whether  the  perfectability  of  man  be  possible  op 
not,  and  that  is,  by  the  knowledge  or  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  a  future  state;  and  this  can  only  be 
found  out  by  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel^ 
compared  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  the  wonderful  works  of  the  creation.. 

It  is  certain  that,  if  man  had  a  perfect  know<<r 
ledge  of  a  future  state,  in  his  heart,  and  had  a  full 
confirmation  of,  or  confidence  in,  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  he  would  sin  no  more,  and,  therefore, 
would  be  perfect  3  for,  '*  if  he  knew  the  truth,  the 
truth  would  make  bim  free,"  and  there  is  no  doubt 
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but  he  will»  sooner  of  later,  be  in  this  happy  state 
of  perfection ;  for  all  things,  in  nature,  tend  toiti 
and  are  only  hindered  by  the  obstacles  that  impede 
it,  therefore,  by  removing  the  obstacles,  the  eod 
will  be  accomplished.  Man  is  not  in  that  state  at 
present,  for,  whilst  he  is  ignorant,  he  will  commit 
sin ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  by  proper  knowledge  that 
he  ctfn  bejmproved. 

An  investigation  of  the  causes  that  have  hitherto 
impeded  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  per- 
fection and  happiness,  and  the  probable  means 
which  may  lead  to  their  removal  in  future,  ^ems 
to  be  the  only  way  to  improve  the  condition  of 
men,  and  lead,  as  far  as  it  will  extend,  to  their 
perfectability.  The  time  seems  fast  approaching 
when  pure  religion,  divested  of  all  sophisti;^  and 
bigotry,  as  well  as  political  tyranny,  will  spread  its 
influence  over  the  world,  and  then  there  may  be 
some  hope  that  the  condition  of  men,  in  every 
respect,  will  be  much  amended,  for  on  this  it  must 
entirely  depend.  "  The  rule  of  rectitude  is  but 
one,  though  the  deviations  from  it  may  be  infi- 
nite." 

The  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff  said,  '<  A  future 
steite  is  the  most  important  consideration  that  can 
affect  a  human  mind,  and  if  the  Gospel  ^s  not  true, 
df  that  state  I  have  no  expectation*."  The  troth 
of  the  Gospel  then  is  the  foundation  of  all  happi- 

«  Bishop  Watson's  Letter  to  tlie  Dnke  of  Gr^kftbn,  on  tiie  Bx- 
punctioQ  o(  the  AUiaimaiaa  Cread«  which  he  recommended. 
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ness,  and  the  only  sure  means  by  which  mankind  can 
seek  and  attain  it;  but  "  i/>  darken  the  truth/* 
harbour  doubt,  and  render  proofs  useless;  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  remove  these  doubts  before 
men  can  come  at  the  truth,  which  all  may  do  who, 
choose  to  be  at  the'  trouble  of  examining  the  Scrip*, 
tures  properly.  The  truth  of  religion  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  understood  before  mankind ^  can  have, 
any  chance  of  being  perfect  or  happy.  The  scoflE 
of  religion  is  therefore,  of  all  crimes,  the  most  un» 
pardonable,  because  the  happiness  of  mankind 
depends  entirely  upon  its  truth.  The  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  are  also  inconsistent,  unless 
such  as  doubt  could  prove  its  fallacy  or  error.  If 
we  also  examined  ourselves  properly,  we  should, 
have  a  full  confidence  in  the  power  and  existence, 
of  God,  and  "  an  habitual  belief  of  his  presence/* 
as  Dr.  Dick  observes,  *^  would  make  us  afraid  to 
trifle  with  his  words*;"  or  offend  against  his  laws. 

It  is  very  evident  that  mankind  cannot  be  good, 
or  perfect,  unless  they  have  a  full  knowledge  of. 
themselves,  the  existence  of  God,  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion,  and  the  confirmation  of  a  future  state.  This, 
they  ought  to  know  by  a  true  examination  of  the 
Gospel;  but,  if  they  want  further  and  more  visible 
proof,  they  must  seek  it  in  themselves,  and  by. 
a  thorough  investigation  of  human  nature. 

Some   people,  in  pursuit  of  this  subject,  may 
imagine  that  the  human  race  and  the  brute  crea-. 

«  Etsqr  oa  InqpirtttoQ. 
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tion  must  be  the  same  in  nature  and  existence, 
because  their  corporeal  substances  are  the  same, 
and  they  have  the  same  natural  wants ;  that  the 
only  difference  is  in  their  semblance  and  figure* 
man  being  moulded  in  a  different  form*  but  not  for 
that  reason  a  superior  being.  This  lessening,  or 
humbling,  of  human  nature,  has  made  much  mis- 
chief in  the  world,  as  it  has  taught  men  to  believe 
that  they  have  only  to  gratify  the  senses,  like  the 
brute  creation,  and  that  the  end  of  nature  is 
thereby  satisfied ;  that  they  may  dispose  of  each 
other  as  they  do  the  beasts  of  the  field,  than  whom 
they  are  nothing  better,  or  less  material.  Many  of 
the  writers  of  the  present  day,  and  many  also  who 
follow  them,  seem  to  consider  man  in  no  other 
light ;  but,  let  the  swine  herd  with  the  swine,  and 
the  wolf  with  the  wolf,  as  nature  has  directed,  and 
let  us  endeavour  to  prove  that  man  is  a  separate  and 
superior  being;  for,  without  which,  we  can  have 
no  estimation  or  value  for  the  human  character  or 
existence. 

It  is  certain  that  man,  at  his  birth,  is  only 
formed  in  the  material  part  of  his  structui^,  in 
which  are  implanted  the  seeds  of  wisdom ;  but  the 
whole  is  in  embryo,  of  the  most  wonderful  me- 
chanism and  delicacy,  requiring  the  aid  of  time 
and  extreme  care  and  nourishment,  to  bring  it  to 
maturity.  But  with  what  infinite  wisdom  is  this 
ordained !  The  parent  to  whom  this  charge  is  fint 
given,  is  by  u^toce  {on&fld  to  undertake  the  tadc 
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with  infinite  delight.  Shd  is  provided  with  fobd,  tm 
prove  that  no  being  is  ever  created  without  t6t 
means  of  subsistence,  until  it  is  cUpabie  of  providing 
for  itself;  and  nature  has  given  to  alt  parents  th^ 
faculty  and  will  to  provide  for  their  own  offspring) 
unless  vice  has  destroyed  their  natural  feelings  and 
inclinations.  This  does  not,  indeed,  prove  that 
man  is  different  from  the  brute  creation,  because 
the  same  faculty  and  will  are  given  to  both ;  bAt  it 
proves  the  existence,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  by  whom  this  wonderfu)  arrangement  is 
regulated  and  made. 

Nor  IS  it  nature  alone,  asi  some  suppose,  that  can 
accomplish  these  things ;  there  must  be  a  God  to 
direct  nature,  or  they  could  not  be  performed. 
Man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  a  listless  being.  Grive 
youth  its  natural  growth  and  habits,  and  it  would 
become  a  wild  and  irregular  plant;  but  conse^ 
quendy  it  will  take  almost  any  form,  or  stamp  of 
character,  that  may  be  given  it ;  therefore,  what> 
ever  a  child  is  first  taught,  or  attracted  by,  as  tl^ 
cfbject  of  his  admiration  or  desire,  will  be  his  fifrst 
endeavour  to  obtain;  and  whatever  offends,  or 
hurts,  his  nature,  his  impulse  also  will  teach  him 
to  shun;  for  his  senses  are  in  their  active  force, 
Idhough  not  guided  by  reason,  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth.  His  eye  looks  for  some  object  that  will  be 
its  gratification,  his  ear  will  listen  to  pleasing 
sounds,  his  taste  and  smell  will  distinguish  that 
which  is  most  gratefiil>  and  his*  sense  of  feeling 
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will  be  governed  by  that  which  doei,  or  does  not, 
give  pain. 

Biit  all  these  things  are  mere  corporeal  senses, 
or  qualities,  which  either  man,  at  his  birth»  or  the 
brute  creation,  may  equally  possess    or    enjoy. 
There  is,  however,  something  more  than  this  be* 
longing  to  the  structure  of  a  human  being,  other? 
wise   he  would  be   inseparable  from  the  brute, 
and  only  be  distinguished  by  his  form  and  feature. 
The  distinguishing  quality  of  man  is  coeval  with  his 
birth;  but,  as  before  stated,  it  is  then  only  a  seed* 
ling  plant,  which  requires  the  nourishment  of  time 
and  care  to  promote  its  growth,  and  bring  it  to 
maturity.    This  distinguishing  quality  of  man  is 
the  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  brutes  do  not  pos- 
sess, beyond  that  of  the  five  senses;  for  although 
they  may  have  instinct,  thought,  impulse,  or  appa- 
rent reason,  yet  all  are  actuated  by  the  influence 
of  the  senses,  and  by  what  nature  calls  for  and  die* 
tates.     They  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and.  they 
seek  for  food ;  of  thirst,  and  they  rove  the  valleys 
for  the  cooling  springs;  they  see  the  power  of  the 
beating  storm,  and  they  look  for  shelter ;  they  hear 
the  sound  of  the  approaching  enemys  and  they  fiy 
to  avoid  him ;  they  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  grow- 
ing herbs,  and,  by  their  taste^  they  distinguish  thitf 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  their  nature. 

Were  man  possessed  of  no  other  faculties  than 
those  of  the  senses,  he  would  not,  could  not,  be 
superior  to  the  brute  creation;  but,  from  his  birtb, 
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he  possesses  a  facility  which  is  not  of  corporeal* 
existence,  although  the  organ,  or  seat  of  that  facul- 
ty, is  placed  in  the  human  or  corporeal  structure. 
The  organ  which  contains  this  faculty  is  well  known, 
and  ascertained  to  have  its  place  in  the  front  lobes* 
of  the  brain,  and  is  termed  the  organ  of  individu- 
ality, which  excites  the  activity  of  the  senses,  and 
IS  therefore  the  material  engine  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  tnind.  The  physical  structure  of  this 
organ  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  the  faculty 
which  resides  in  that  particular  organ  is  of  differ- 
ent powers  and  perfections ;  hence  the  versatility  of 
genius,  the  variation  of  moral  and  intellectual  qua* 
lities^  and  the  different  views  of  philosophy  of  mind« 
which  it  excites  in  people  of  different  organiza- 
tions; hence  the  power  man  has  to  do  that  which 
the  brute  cannot  perform ;  hence  the  perception  of 
mind  and  remembrance;  and  hence  the  hope  that 
this  faculty  may  be  a  living  spirit,  immutable  and 
immortal,  which  the  wdrld  may  corrupt,  but  cannot 
destroy ;  for,  without  which,  man  would  only  seek 
to  supply  his  corporeal  wants,  like  the  brute  crea- 
tion, and  have  no  further  pursuits  or  views  in  life. 

The  knowledge  of  why  we  were  born,  or  for 
what  purposes  we  were  created,  is  beyond  enquiry, 
or  human  conception,  (unless  "we  could  look  into 
the  secrets  of  God  and  nature,)  and  therefore  jt  is 
useless  to  enter  into  speculative  conjectures,  which 
admit  of  no  conclusion.  This  is  a  secret  known 
only  to  God  himself,  which  has  not  yetbeeacc:^ 
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yealed  to  man,  and  therefore  it  has  no  prooG  ahf 
farther  than  what  is  said  in  the  description  of  die 
creation,  that  God  made  man  after  his  own  image^ 
and  consequently  his  final  state  must  be  perfection* 
This  secret  will  be  known  either  by  revelatioo,  or 
in  a  future  state ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  thiogs 
by  apagogical  reasoning,  and  therefore  it  is  usde» 
to  attempt  what  we  cannot  substantiate  by  disect 
proofs  for  we  must  have  direct  proof  in  order  to 
produce  conviction.  Thus  the  revelations  of  God 
have  always  been  accompanied  by  some  saperaa' 
tural  proofs^  to  show  his  power  and  wonderiul  wis- 
dom ;  and  it  is  only  those  who  are  givea  ovtr  to  a 
reprobate  mind  that  will  not  believe  them.  Thus 
Christ,  in  order  to  prove  what  he  had  declared  in 
the  Gospel  to  be  true,  said  unto  the  Jews,  ^  the 
works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  fnes^*  and  the  works  which  he  did  wereee^ 
tainly  only  in  the  power  of  Omnipotence  to  accom- 
plish, and  were  proofs  that  the  things  which  he  re« 
vealed  were  true.  But  man  cannot  discover  the 
truth  by  the  powers  of  reasoning  alone. 

We  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  a  futwe 
state^  as  revealed  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ; 
but  what  a  future  state  may  be,  or  for  what  ultimate 
purposes  we  were  bom,  is  not  yet  known  to  nm 
upon  earth.  Were  we  only  created  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  life,  as  many  pretend^  there  is  no  eri- 
dent  cause  for  such  creation,  and  all  thiogs  eiat  is 
nstaie  point  out  that  nothing  is  made  in  vain. 
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Then,  why  should  man  be  the  only  being  that  19 
useless  of  the  creation  ?  For  the  good  that  he  doeSf 
or  the  happiness  that  he  enjoys  in  this  worlds  he 
may  as  well  never  have  been  born,  or  had  a  being* 
Is  it  not  then  certain,  that  he  is  intended  for  soma 
other  purposes,  with  which  he  is  unacquainted? 
Were  man  made  for  this  world  alone,  there  is  no 
reason  to  show  why  he  was  so  created ;  for  the  end 
or  intent,  if  meant  for  his  good,  is  no  way  accom-* 
plished.  All  other  animals  are  made  subservient 
to  man,  who  is  not  the  Creator  of  them.  Shall 
man,  then,  in  his  state  of  insignificancy,  be  subser* 
vient  to  no  other  being,  nor  to  that  God  by  whom 
he  was  created  ? 

It  is  astonishing,  whilst  there  is  so  much  boast 
of  human  knowledge  being  improved,  that  doubts 
upon  religion  and  a  future  state  should  exists  and 
that  all  such  opinions  are  not  entirely  obliterated 
and  done  away ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  case 
at  present.  Through  ignorance,  they  are  too  pre- 
valent, and  if  not  checked  in  the  rising  generationsy 
the  doctrines  of  incredulous  men,  though  they  prove 
nothing  by  their  assumptions  against  the  truth  of 
religion,  will  soon,  by  reducing  man  to  what  they 
term  a  refined  state  of  nature,  render  him  more 
contemptible  than  the  lowest  brute  of  the  creation; 
for  every  brute  has  his  useful  purposes,  but  maUf 
in  that  case,  has  no  designation  or  character  what- 
ever, excepting  that  of  being  the  torturer  of  bis  own 
species,  and  the  destroyer  of  all  otheis.    liSfcV&BQk^ 
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therefore,  divest  himself  of  these  false  principles  and 
prejudices,  and,  instead  of  being  the  tyrant  of  the 
creation,  learn  to  be  the  servant  of  God,  v^hich  will 
tend  more  to  his  own  happiness  and  to  the  conso* 
lation  of  all  mankind. 

It  appears  very  evident  that  God  has  his  chosen 
people  for  every  purpose,  the  ultimate  end  of  which 
is  a  secret,  or  knowledge  yet  unknown,  therefore 
every  man  should  be  content  and  do  his  duty,  *  in 
whatever  situation   he  is  placed,  for  he   cannot 
change  it,  if  he  would,  without  the  will  of  God, 
which  he  has  ordained  by  nature.     By  opposing 
his  will  and  ordinance,  we  seldom  succeed,  and  if 
we  apparently  prevail,  it  may  ultimately  place  us 
in  a  worse  condition.     If  we  pursue  that  which  is 
in  our  power,  and  that  which  we  know  to  be  right, 
it  is  not  for  men  to  judge  what  may  be  the  reward.' 
We  cannot  look  into  or  penetrate  the  inscrutable 
ends  of  justice.     Ail  we  know  is,  that  this  life  is  a 
life  of  trial,  and  that  the  object  of  its  durance  must 
be  for  some  great  purpose,  for  which  <'  some  may 
be  chosen,  but  many  may  be  rejected  ;*  and  none 
will  be  accepted  but  those  who  have  been  fairly 
tried  and  proved  deserving.     The  free  will  which 
God  has  given  us  leaves  it  to  our  choice  whether 
to  follow  his  commands  or  disobey  them;    and 
therefore  the  consequences  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  course  of  our  lives  will  be  of  our  own  seek* 
ing.    The  grand  principle  of  virtue,  wisdom^ .  and 
religion^  is  our  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  « 
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It  has  been  the  received  opinion,  in  all  ages,  as 
well  as  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  the  creation 
\>y  Moses,  that  man,  in  the  first  state  of  his  exist- 
ence, was  made  perfect ;  and  that  he  has  fallen  or 
degenerated  from  this  perfect  state  by  the  improper 
use  has  made  of  his  liberty  or  free  will.  It  has 
also  been  the  doctrine  of  some  philosophers,  *'  that, 
in  order  to  become  good,  we  must  first  have  been 
wicked ;  or,  to  become  wicked,  we  must  first  have 
been  good/'  Certainly,  we  cannot  be  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  therefore  one  must  have  had  the  pre* 
cedence ;  and  as  man  is  not  now  in  a  perfect  state, 
he  must  either  have  been  always  wicked,  or  he  must 
have  degenerated.  Thus,  when  Pittacus  said,  '^  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  be  virtuous,"  Simonides,  in 
one  of  his  poems^  found  fault  with  this  expression, 
and  would  have  had  him  say  that  **  it  b  a  difficult 
thing  to  become  virtuous."  This  is  not  a  mere 
logical  reasoning  or  argument,  but  it  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin ;  for  if  we  play  upon  the 
two  sentences  of  good  having  been  produced  from 
evil,  or  evil  having  been  produced  from  good,  we 
may  ring  the  changes  and  never  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  which  should  be  entitled  to  the  prece* 
dence,  at  least  by  that  way  of  argument. 

It  seems  natural  that  the  first  creation,  or  man 
in  his  first  state,  should  have  been  perfect,  and  then 
it  seems  also  unnatural  that  a  truly  good  and  per- 
fect being  should  ever  have  become  bad  or  imper- 
,fect.     He  must  have  been  led  away  by  some  ex* 
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traordinary  temptation,  when  such  a  change  couM 
have  taken  place;  and  it  must  have  been  the 
influence  of  some  irresistible  and  unsubdued  pmwion, 
suddenly  arising,  which  first  caused  man  to  tin; 
therefore  the  passions  must  always  have  existed,  and 
there  must  always  have  been  good  and  evil  for  the 
choice  of  man,  and  he  must  ever  have  had  free  wiH» 
His  mind  would  have  guided  him  in  his  duty»  and 
directed  him  to  the  best  choice,  but  he  did  not 
obey  its  dictates;  he  therefore  transgressed,  and 
has  suffered  for  his  transgression.  It  appears  evident 
that  good  and  evil  must  certainly  have  had  existence 
upon  earth,  from  the  creation  of  man,  or  be  could 
not  have  changed  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  they 
must  each  have  been  in  his  power  of  possession, 
and  not  being  content  with  the  best,  he  embraced 
both ;  but  as  they  could  not  exist  together,  con* 
tention  and  strife,  as  well  as  misery^  have  always 
remained  among  men,  and  had  their  struggle  for 
empire ;  hence  the  changeableness  of  men's  minds, 
ttud  their  various  conduct  and  actions  in  life.  This 
course  of  interchange  from  good  to  evil  seems  oon* 
firmed  by  the  ordinary  state  of  our  natnre,  and 
very  well  agrees  with  the  knowledge  we  have  ob- 
tained of  the  creation,  which  also  forms  the  basis 
of  Platonic  philosophy,  '<  that  man  was  first  created 
perfect,  and  that  he  has  since  fallen  fi*6m  that  pe^ 
ftction  by  the  unhappy  use  he  has  made  of  his 
liberty;"  therefore  we  must  not  expect  -  tor  find  a 
perfect  man  \ik  lYm  iiwV&\  V^>\lv  m  Simodides  says, 
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<'  we  moKit  praise  thode  most  who  have  the  fewest 
failings/'  We  shoold  however  do  more  thto  praise^ 
we  should  esteem  them ;  for  ^^  esteem  is  tme  ho^ 
mage,"  but  praise  is  often  an  empty  sound,  which 
the  lips  may  pronounce  contrary  to  the  proper 
sentiments  of  the  heart.  All  we  can  do  is  to  ap«> 
proach  as  near  to  perfection  as  we  caiii  and  there 
is  no  saying  to  what  state  the  human  mind  may 
arrive,  aided  by  the  power  of  divine  intelligence* 
One  thing  appears  certain,  which  is,  that  it4epends 
upon  our  own  endeavours,  and  if  men  thought 
more  of  a  future  state,  the  evils  of  this  life  would  be 
much  lessened ;  but  whilst  they  have  their  doubts 
in  this  respect,  and  form  opinions  which  favour  the 
practice  of  vice,  no  great  improvement  is  to  be 
expected.  We  cannot  therefore  hope  that  this 
change  will  take  place  until  it  shall  be  the  will  of 
God  to  turn  the  hearts  of  men  to  their  own  good, 
for  it  seems  impossible  that  mankind  can  be  made 
truly  happy  or  perfect  by  human  means  or  human 
knowledge  alone. 

Perhaps  it  cannot  be  expected  until  the  course 
of  human  events  has  been  completed ;  but  every 
thing  in  nature,  as  well  as  revelation,  shows  that 
the  time  must  arrive  at  last.  It  appears  certain, 
that  some  do  attain  a  happy  state,  and  that  all  may 
attain  it,  as  well  as  a  perfect  state,  by  proper  en-^ 
favours.  *'  But  many  are  called,  itnd  few  are 
chosen,''  because  their  time  oS  perfection  is  not  ar« 
rived. 
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.  As  all  things  tend  to  perfection^ .  and  as  bad  can- 
not associate  with  what  is  good,  and  as  the  foan- 
tain  of  goodness  must  be  the  seat  of  God.  and  wis- 
dom, it  appears  that  every  human  being  is  coq- 
demned  to  toil  and  purgation,  until  he  is  purified 
and  made  perfect,  and  till  when  he  cannot  ascend  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  If  that  be  the  case,  which  the 
Scriptures  and  our  own  conscience  tell  us,  and  ap- 
pear fully  to  prove,  the  earth,  is  the  place  df  toil, 
torment,  and  purgation,  and  such  only  are  received 
to  bliss  as  have  undergone  a  perfect  purification  in 
this  life.  The  soul  can  never  die,  therefore  it  may 
remain  on  the  earth,  in  various  forms  and  changes, 
until  it  be  perfectly  purified.  It  cannot  inhabit  a 
body  which  is  not  of  its  nature,  therefore  it  cannot 
descend  to  the  brute;  but  it  may  inhabit  other 
bodies,  and  undergo  trials,  tasks,  punishments,  and 
purgations, .  until  it  becomes  perfect,  and  fit  to  be 
accepted.  Thus  Christ  says,  '^  that  which  is  sown 
cannot  produce  unless  it  die."  If  man  lived  for- 
ever, in  this  world,  he  would  never  become  good  or 
perfect;  but  by  the  various  changes  which  may 
take  place  by  death,  he  may  at  last. attain, a  happy 
state  of  perfection,  more  or  less,  according  to  his 
deeds,  of  which  his  conscience,  at  the  time  of  death, 
seems  to  be  the  judge.  This  purification  or  perfec- 
tion could  not  take  place,  or  be  effected,  without 
death;  for  Christ  said,  '<  except  a  corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  dlcHie,  but, 
if  it  d\e,  \l  \K*\tiS^X.Vv  fottVv  much  frait*."     Thus  the 
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soul  may  be  kept  eDchained  to  this  worlds  or  be 
purified  by  the  changes  of  death,  until  it  become 
perfect.  It  may  also  inhabit  different  bodies,  and 
thus  tlie  number  of  human  souls  may  not  be  so  in-» 
finite  as  is  imagined;  and  thus  a  king, may  become 
a  beggar,  or  a  beggar  may  become  asking  or  an  an- 
gel. AH  depends  iipon  their  perfections;  for  we 
have  not  done  with  this  world,  until  we  are  fit  to  be 
translated  to  another  and  abetter.  That  which  is 
corrupt  cannot  be  elementary  or  ethereal;  and 
therefore  the  soul  that  is  corrupt  cannot  be  disunited 
from  this  earth,  or  rise  to  a  place  of  pure  bliss  and 
happiness.  We  are  therefore  chained  to  the  world 
until  we  are  fitted  for  another ;  and  therefore  this- 
earth  ib  a  place  of  trial  and  torment,  although  there 
may  be  still  greater.  Some  rise  and  some  fall,  not 
only  by  their  distinctions  in  this  life,  (for  that  seems 
to  be  no  consideration  in  the  divine  order  of  nature,) 
but  by  their  state  after  death.  Thus  the  man.  of 
power  may  become  a  savage,  or  a  slave,  according 
to  his  deeds  in  this  life ;  but  his  soul  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed or  be  transmigrated  to,  or  inhabit  the  body 
of,  the  brute,  as  Pythagoras  supposed,  because  it  is 
of  a  different  nature.  It  is  certain  that  the  seeds  of 
life  can  never  die,  bilit  to  rise  again,  and  that  the 
corn  which  is  sown  may  grow  up  and  produce  good 
or  bad  fruit  according  to  its  quality ;  that  it  may 
also  be  improved  by  good  culture,  and  that  miich 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  more  upon 
that  of  labour  or  Culture.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
VOL.  11.  ^  \. 
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that  mall  trhould  havt  tkiaoy  deatiis  before  he  can  ba 
perfect,  tinless  he  uses  due  diligence  and  laboor  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  being ;  ^'  bat,  as  the  Scriptores 
say,  he  will  not  hear  the  truth,  because  he  cannot 
bear  the  light,  he  therefore  walketb  in  darkness,  en* 
ahfdned  to  the  earth.**  Ifman  were  not  so  disposed  of, 
and  subject  to  these  changes,  there  would  be  great 
reasdn  for  the  doubts  of  atheists,  and  some  colour  for 
their  arguments,  that  infinite  space  could  not  contaia 
the  infinite  increase  of  the  human  species,  because 
the  mukiplication  of  life  would  continually  increase, 
but  the  increase  of  space  could  not  The  sobI*  id 
torment  may  also  wander  in  space^  without  a  rest* 
ing  place,  or  enchained  to  the  earth,  until  it  finds 
a  habitation  fit  for  its  reception,  and  suitable  to  its 
nature. 

In  the  perfect  analysis  of  human  nature  we 
should  find  a  most  extraordinary  compound ;  but 
this  -^mpound,  like  other  bodies  and  substance^ 
may  be  reduced  to  its  simple  principles  or  elements. 
The  accompli^ment  of  it  may  be  difficult,  but  it 
is  not  therefore  impossible  to  be  attained.  Ana^ 
tomy,  chemistry,  and  intellect,  may  fbmish  the 
first  means  or  requisites,  and  labour  and  attention 
may  do  the  rest.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  they  should 
know  themselves;  but  this  study,  although  the  im* 
f  portanee  of  it  has  always  been  known,  has  never 
been  made  an  object  of  that  profound  researoh  ts 
which  it  is  entitled.    The  mind  of  man  may  not 
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jet  be  sofBciently  intelligent  to  make  a  full  disco^ 
very  of  his  nature  and  being;  but  it  it  only  by  de- 
grees, and  1^  exertions  and  perseverance,  that  dts* 
o«eries  of  a  profound  nature  are  generally  to  be 
DEiadt. 

The  anatomist  can  account  for,  and  enumerate, 
the  cartilages,  bones,  muscles,  fibres,  nerves,  arte- 
ries, blood,  and  the  various  organs  and  functions 
of  the  human  or  corporeal  structure ;  the  chemist 
or  physician  can  inform  us  of  what  they  con- 
list ;  and  even  show  that  parts  which  are  invisible 
may  be  explained  by  analogy  and  symptoms,  and 
rendered  intelligent  by  comparison  and  similitude, 
>r  by  the  division  of  ethereal  substances,  other- 
irise  the  science  of  aerology  would  be  useless.  The 
physician  cannot  see  pain,  but  he  may  describe  it, 
md  find  its  seat  by  symptoms,  although  the  patient 
nay  be  unable  to  expre»i  it ;  he  may  also  describe 
ts  effects  and  consequences,  although  it  map  be 
nvisible  both  to  himself  and  others.  The  mortal 
>art  of  man  may  thus  easily  be  described,  but  the 
greatest  difiiculty  is  to  trace  the  principles  and 
operations  of  the  mind. 

In  the  first  state  or  genesis  of  our  nature,  it  is 
ivident  that  the  mind  cannot  be  fully  formed  or 
oade  perfect,  nor  can  even  the  organs  or  capacity 
0  receive  it ;  for  both  want  nourishment  and  time, 
s  well  as  cultivation,  to  improve  and  pniusote 
heir  growth,  and  increase  their  perfections.  The 
ody  is  formed  before  lAiere  is  life,  and  life  is  given 
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by  the  quickening  action  of  spirit.  Spirit  is  an. 
essence  of  ethereal  being,  derived  from  an  ethereal 
cause, '  power,  or-  existence,  and  tbiif  power  or 
existence  must  in  itself  be  elemental^,  and  there- 
fore immortal.  The  soul  is  derived  from,  and  is  the 
influence  of,  a  first  cause,  and  is  ethereal,  therefore 
it  cannot  be  either  made  or  destroyed ;  it  proceeds 
from  that  which  is  eternal,  ever  occupying  and  be- 
stowing,  yet  self-exisiting. 

Though  the  functions  of  the  mind  spring 
from  life,  yet  the  purity,  capacity,  and  value  of 
mind^  depend  upon  the  organs  capable  of  receiving 
it,  and  upon  the  ardor  and  culture  with  which  it 
is  perfected  or  improved.  Life  implies  etemityi 
because  it  ever  existed,  though  not  in  the  same 
body ;  therefore  the  life  of  brutes  is  not  destroyed, 
although  separated  from  their  corporeal  existence, 
it  remains  somewhere,  and  will  reanimate  the  body 
agi^,  although  it  is  evidently  different  from  the 
soul  of  man,  by  not  having  its  qualities,  perfec-' 
tions,  or  remembrance.  Life  is  neither  of  sub- 
stance, nor  of  elementary  parts,  and  therefore  is  in- 
divisible 'y  and  although  it  may  change  its  nature, 
or  form  <^  existence,  by  being  separated  from  the 
body,  yet  it  cannot  be  destroyed  of  annihilated ; 
for  nothing  can  be  destroyed  that  is  once  made.  It 
may  be  reduced  into  its  elementary  principles,  but 
it  cannot  be  reduced  into  nothing.  The  mind,  or 
soul,  therefore,  being  of  a  simple,  ethereal,  and 
elementary  substance,    cannot  b«  dissdved,  and 
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consequently  cannot  be  destroyed^  but'must* remain 
Entire.  It  may  be  corrupted  or  contaminated,  by 
heterogeneous  admixtures,  but  its  essence  is  pure 
and  unchangeable. 

~  Life  is  breath,  and  breath  may  be  said  to  be  air, 
without  which  life  would  be  suspended.  Life  re- 
quires support  whibt  it  inhabits  the  body,  and  also 
requires  food,  as  well  as  air;  but  it  is  the  body,  not 
the  life,  that  requires  this  support,  although  it 
could  not  exist  in  the  body  without  it;  but  life  is 
not  food,  or  the  air  which  we  breathe,  for  both 
these  are  inanimate.  Life  may  be  breath,  and 
breath  may  produce  life;  so  it  may  words;  but 
there  must  be  a  pre-existing  cause  before  words 
can  be  uttered ;  so  there  must  be  before  either  life, 
breath,  the  mind,  or  soul,  can  exist  or  be  deve- 
loped. 

.  Supposing  this  principle  to  be  admitted,  we 
must  next  examine  what  are  the  functions  of  the 
mind,  and  what  are  those  of  the  body.  There'  is  a 
limit,  it  is  said,  to  the  human  understanding,  so 
it  must  be  until  the  human  mind  becomes  more  in- 
telligent by  its  purification,  and  thereby  acquires 
greater  perfection.  The  science  of  chemistry  can 
go  no  further  than  simple  substances.  We  can 
reduce  compound  substances  into  what  are  termed, 
their  elementary,  or  constituent,  parts.  We  can 
reduce  things  to  different  kinds  of  earth  and  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  air,  and«  in  our  present  knowledge  of 
things^  there  we  must  leave  them;  but  this  is  no 
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IMToof  thit  thoM  things  art  not  ttiU  capable  of 
farther  di?isk>D>  and  to  be  farther  accoanted  for,  if 
the  mind  of  man  were  possessed  of  sofficient  iottl- 
ligence  for  that  purpose. 

There  must  be  a  first  cause  for  all  thingSt  and  sD 
things  are  derived  from  that  first  caisse»  by  which 
all  things  are  made  or  produced.  Jt  majr  be  said 
by  those  who  doubt  of  erery  thing  that  is  not  com- 
prehensible to  their  weak  undeistandiiig^  that  if 
God  made  man,  what  made  God  I  but  to  this  may 
be  answered,  that  the  essence,  or  first  cause  of 
things,  is  not  made  or  created.  God  made  tight, 
and  we  can  imitate  it,  and  also  produce  it ;  but 
we  cannot  form  that  which  produces  or  causes 
light.  God  is  visible  and  invisible ;  he  is  visible  in 
his  works,  but  invisible  in  himself,  therefore  he 
partakes  of  the  power  of  visibility  and  invisibility 
Man  is  his  likeness,  and  partakes  of  the  same  qua- 
lities. His  body  and  his  works  are  visiUe,  but  tais 
mind,  or  soul,  is  invisible,  and  therefore  ethereal 
and  immortal.  We  may  imitate  that  which  is 
visible,  and  we  may  produce  ^he  effect  of  that 
which  is  invisible,  but  we  cannot  produce  the  thing 
itself,  or  first  cause.  We  may  produce  the  effect, 
or  sound,  of  music,  but  we  cannot  produce  the 
first  cause,  or  existence  of  sound,  which  ahraji 
was,  and  ever  will  be,  and  therefore  ii  not  to  be 
made.  The  collection  and  concordance  of  matter 
produce  the  effect,  but  the  cause  is  immaterial  and 
not  to  b^  composed.     By  the  congregation  of 
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matter,  God  made  the.  world  i  but  that  which  is 
celestial,  is  immaterial,  and  therefore  immortal.  We 
know  that  water  is  composed  of  two  elements, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas,  or  air ;  we  can,  there- 
fore, compose  water,  by  uniting  these  two  elements, 
as  they  are  termed ;  but  we  cannot  produce,  or 
create,  the  elements  theinselves. 

It  is  also  obstinately  determined,  by  naturalists, 
deists,  and  atheists,  if  such  there  can  be,  that 
bodies  cannot  rise  at  the  resurrection,  for  whence 
can  be  the  space  that  would  contain  them  ?  To  this 
we  may  reply,  that  though  there  may  be  infinite 
numbers  of  bodies,  there  may  also  be  infinite 
numbers  of  worlds,  in  boundless  and  infinite  space, 
to  contain  them.  Do  not  some  animals  lie  in  a 
torpid  state  for  an  immense  time,  and  do  they  not 
afterwards  rise  in  the  body  ?  And  do  not  some 
change  their  shape  and  figure,  and  return  again  to 
life  ?  And  may  not  matter  be  collected,  although 
it  be  dispersed  ?  And  if  this  be  clearly  proved  to 
us  upon  earth,  is  it  impossible  that  man  can  rise  at 
the  resurrection,  by  the  power  of  God,  in  heaven  ? 
And  as  to  ^space,  or  its  occupation  pf  souls  and 
bodies,  it  ipay  form  a  figure,  or  endless  chain,  con- 
nected with  the  first  cau^,  going  its  round  like  the 
terrestriftl  globe  and  other  visible  planets,  which  may 
also  be  inhabited  i  and,  with  regard  to  the  human 
specie^^  when  they  are  multiplied  and  perfected,  to 
the  extent  oi  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty, 
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their  progress  may  stop,  and  this  will  be  the  time 
of  the  resurrection.  If  we  could  view  all  the 
habitable  globes,  we  might  discover  wonders  which 
are  not  visible  from  our  inhabited  earth,  and  know 
still  more  of  the  works  of  God.  Doubts  only,  pro- 
ceed from  ignorance  and  the  weakness  of  our 
understandings. 

We  are  told,  as  before  observed,  that  the  earth 
was  first  without  form,  and  void,  and  that  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  deep,  which 
is  narural  and  consistent  with  the  divine  order  and 
regulation  of  nature.  Light  then  was  divided  from 
darkness,  and  a  firmament  was  made  to  divide  the 
waters,  so  that  there  are  waters  above,  as  well  as 
below  the  firmament,  which  the  human  eye  cannot 
discover,  although  reason  and  perception  of  mind, 
give  evident.  proo&  of  their  existence.  The  waters 
tinder  this  firmament  were  then  gathered  together 
in  one  place,  and  the  dry  land  appeared.  This  is 
also  natural  and  self-evident,  and  there  may  be 
myriads  of  worlds,  in  boundless  space,  still  un- 
discovered, and  of  which  no  intelligence  has,  as  yet, 
been  given  to  man. 

Every  thing  proves  that  our  corporeal  substance 
may  be  reduced  to  its  primitive  earth  and  elements, 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  destroyed.  After 
man  was  formed  in  his  corporeal  state,  the  breath 
of  life,  or  an  ethereal  spirit,  was  infused  into  his 
systemi  which  spirit,  although  it  quits  the  body. 
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caa  never  be  annihilated;  it  must  e)cist.  somewhere, 
and  for  ever,  and  may  again  be  placed  in  a  more 
perfect,  or  imperfect,  organ  or  structure,  prepared 
to  receive  it,  according  as  its  quality  and  per- 
fection may  have  been  improved,  or  injured, 
during  its  residence  in  the  first  mortal  body. 

Man  was  first  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth; 
this  ive  may  plainly  perceive,  because  we  see  that 
the  body  returns  to  dust  again,  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  earth ;  but  God  breathed  into  the  body 
of  man  the  breath  of  life,'  and  he  became  a  living 
being.     Life  was  also  given  to  all  the  animals  upon 
earth,  but  it  appears . clear,  even  to  our  most  com- 
mon understanding  and  conviction,  that  the  same 
spirit,  or  breath  of  life,  which  means  the  soul  of 
everlasting  life,  and  which  man  possesses,  was  not ' 
given  alike  to  other  animals,   nor  have  they  the 
organs  or  faculty,  to  receive  it ;  for  they  have  neither 
mind  nor  remembrance,  more  than  is  conveyed  by 
instinct,  or  the  senses,  therefore  they  have  not  the 
gift  of  soul,   or  .perfection,   for  everlasting  life, 
because  they  have  neither  the  faculty  nor  capacity 
to  receive  it;  for  although  the  life  of  brutes  may  ' 
reanimate  other  bodies,  yet,  as  they  have  not  mind 
or  soul,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  attain  the 
perfection  of  heavenly  bliss,  intended  for  man. 

Man.  tl^en  is  not  to  be  humbled  and  compared 
with  the  brute  creation^  for  he  has  the  powers,  or 
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germs  of  perfectability,  and  wbicht  if  properly  cut* 
tivated,  would  make  him  perfect,  bat  wbich  stale 
he  never  can  attain,  but  with  great  difficulty,  io 
this  mortal  life  of  corruption,  therefore  be  muit 
suffer  death.  It  may  require  various  changes  and 
transitions  before  the  perfectability  of  man  cso 
be  accomplished;  but  as  the  works  of  God  must 
always  tend  to  perfection,  so  man  will,  and  aunt, 
become  perfect  in  the  end,  or  before  he  can  ei^r 
the  state  of  bliss,  and  this  end  is  only  delayed  by 
his  own  wickedness  and  vices,  and  the  pnnishmeBU 
necessary  to  correct  thenu  The  mind^  with  it^  facul* 
ties  and  remembrance,  are  sufficient  to  distioguisb 
man  from  the  brute  creation,  and  to  give  proof  of  his 
soul  being  immortal,  and  the  certainty  of  a  future 
state. 

All  men  are  not  formed  alike,  or  endowed  with 
tl)e  same  capacity  of  mind.  This  is  proved  to 
demonstration,  and,  therefore,  there  may  be  dif- 
ferent  degrees  of  happiness,  for,  ^^  in  my  fathers 
house  there  are  many  mansions."  This  may  arise 
from  various  causes :  it  may  be  the  effect  of  vice, 
or  imprudence,  and  not  be  the  defect  of  nature,  bs 
some  suppose.  The  intention  of  God  and  nature 
is,  to  make  every  thing  good  and  perfect  of  its 
kind ',  and  Nature  is  some  way  or  other  interrupted) 
or  obstructed,  when  her  works  appear  otherwise. 

When  the  mind  is  imperfect,  or  debased,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  contaminating  principles  and  causes^ 
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■  ^ 

but  its  essence  must  be  pure  and  alike  in  aU.  To 
purge  out  this  impurity,  or  contamination^  every 
one  is  capable^  if  the  mind  and  the  org^n  which 
contains  it  be  perfectly  formed,  and  when  this  is 
ndt  possible,  there  is  a  defect  of  nature,  arising 
from  some  accident  in  the  structure  or  formation 
of  the  organ  and  faculty  of  the  mind.  There 
may  be  more  or  less  difficulty  in  purifying  the 
mind^  according  as  it  may  be  more  or  less  conta* 
minated  or  corrupted ;  and  this  corruption  may 
take  place  through  the  vice  of  parents^  which  may 
contaminate  the  mind,  or  the  body,  before,  as  well 
as  after,  its  birth,  and  this  may  increase  to  the 
time  of  its  dissolution,  unless  means  be  taken  to 
correct,  or  eradicate,  these  impurities.  This  is  not 
impossible,  nor  is  it  impossible  for  man  to  correct 
and  improve  bis  nature;  for,  by  eradicating  the 
impurities  which  do  not  belong  to  its  essence  of 
principle,  it  would  become  perfect,  and  it  will 
be  more  or  less  so,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
improved  or  purified.  Even  under  the  most  un- 
favourable  circumstances,  our  nature  may  be  im- 
proved; for  it  is  only  rendered  imperfect  by 
accident  or  indiscretion.  Demosthenes  becami 
the  greatest  orator,  though  not  endowed  with  the 
most  favourable  gift  of  nature.  The  Abbot  of  St. 
Martin  became  the  ornament  of  Christianity, 
although  doubts  were  entertained,  on  account  of 
his  figure,  whether  he  could  be  baptised  as  a 
human  being. 
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Perseverance  in  rooting  out  the  impurities  with 
ivhich  our  nature  may  be  contaminated  or  comipt- 
ed^  either  by  the  vices  of  the  body,  occasioned  by 
ourselves,  or  inherited  from  our  parents,  may  still 
improve  the  mind,  and  in  some  degree  the  body. 
The  vices  of  parents  have  still  more  effect  upon  the 
body  than  upon  the  mind  of  their  offspring.     They 
may  so  injure  the  body  that  it  will  always  remain 
weak,  and  this  injury  may  pollute  the  mind;  but  it 
cannot  destroy  it;  for  its  essence  or  essential  being 
is  not  destructible,  and  wants  only  to  be  cleansed 
of  the  pollutions  with  which  it  is  contaminated,  in 
order  to  become  pure ;   but  if  it  leave  the  body 
without   this  purification,  it  will   naturalfy   take 
some,  or  the  whole,  of  these  particles  of  corruption 
with  it,  and  therefore  it  cannot,  in  a  future  state  of 
existence,  be  perfect,  until  it  be  properly  purified. 
To  effect  which  we  know  not  the  diflSculty,  because 
with  our  present  intelligence  we  cannot  divine  the 
operations  of  a  future  state. 

The  notions  which  men  entertain  of  their  being 
and  nature  are  so  many  and  various,  that  no  argu- 
ments can  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  conclusion ; 
But  reason  may  be  reduced  to  principles  which  are 
comprehensible  to  some,  though  not  intelligible  to 
others.  The  truth  of  this  was  lately  evinced  by  a 
conversation  which  took  place  among  some  very 
intelligent  men.  The  subject  was  what  they  termed 
the  impulse  or  propensities  of  our  nature.  Some 
contended  that  the  seeds  of  vice  were  implanted  in 
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US  at  our  birth ;  others  said  that  there,  was. only  the 
ground,  or  field  to  receive  it.  Some  declared  that 
if  they  had  followed  the  impulse  of  their  nature, 
they  should  have  become  murderers;  that  they 
had  felt  impulses  which  would  have  led  them  to  it^ 
had  they  not  corrected  them.  Others  asserted  that 
they  had  never  felt  the  disposition  to  hurt  a  fly ; 
that  their  nature  always  revolted  at  and  abhorred 
it.  They  were  then  asked  if  they  had  never  killed 
a  pigeon  or  a  partridge,  or  spun  a  caterpillar.  This 
they  confessed  they  had  done,  but  when  they  were 
told  and  made  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  torturing 
an  insect,  they  were  shocked  at  having  committed 
such  an  act  of  cruelty,  and  practised  it  no  more. 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was,  that  ipuch 
depends  upon  early  impressions,  and  knowing  good 
from  evil,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  evil  proceeds 
from  ignorance,  and  from  early  bad  habits  and  ioi- 
pressions.  It  should  therefore  be  the  study  and 
endeavour  of  those  who  know  vice  or  folly  from 
virtue  or  wisdom,  to  inform  others ;  for  no  science 
or  knowledge  can  be  obtained  without  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  truth  of  first  principles,  furnished  by 
experience,  or  by  the  information  of  those  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  this  experience. 

The  mind  can  be  formed  or  moulded  in  its  growtli 
like  that  of  the  body.  It  is  first  in  embryo,  and  as 
it  increases  it  is  capable  of  any  form  or  impression 
that  may  be  given  it.  Whilst  it  is  connected  with 
the  body,  it  is  likely  to  be  contaminated  by  it,  but 
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it  may  be  either  rendered  subservient  to  the  body, 
or,  by  the  powers  of  volition  and  energy,  it  may  be 
made  to  rule  over  it  and  subdue  its  influeace.    Na- 
ture therefore  wants  this  refinement  and  culture. 
If  the  vine  be  sufiered  to  take  its  natural  growth,  it 
will  become  a  wild  and  unruly  plant,  and  will  pro- 
duce little  or  no  good  fruit.     If  the  earth  be  not 
cultivated,  it  will  not  produce  good  fruits,  but  weeds 
will  grow  in  their  stead.     If  the  mind  of  man  be 
not  occupied  with  good  things,  it  will  be  filled  by 
a  chaos  and  confusion  of  what  is  evil,  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other  will  have  full  possession.    The 
human  mind  must  always  be  occupied  and  em- 
ployed, and  its  happiness  must  entirely  depend 
upon  the  choice  of  its  employments.    The  end  and 
aim  of  this  life  is  happiness,  and  the  question  », 
what  will  best  produce  it,  whether  virtue  or  vice  ? 
They  cannot  both  produce  the  same  effect,  being 
contraries. 

It  is  evidently  clear  that  God  made  man  to  be 
happy,  sooner  or  later,  and  that  this  depends  opon 
his  own  endeavours.  Then,  as  man  was  m^e  far 
happiness  alone,  and  not  for  misery,  it  is  evident 
that  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  his  happiness 
must  be  for  his  good.  Evea  religion  would  not  be 
desirable,  or  be  worthy  of  being  recommended,  if 
it  did  not  produce  happiness ;  and  vice  would  not 
be  reproachablei  if  it  did  not  ultimately  produce 
the  contrary  effect.  But  true  happiness  is  not  to  be 
produced  by  momentary  pleasure,  for  that  canMt 
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be  said  to  cobtribote  to  happiness,  which  gives 
gratification  for  the  moment,  and  ends  in  lasting 
pain. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  actions  of 
men,  or  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  there  are 
things  that  happen  in  the  course  of  our  lives  to  make 
us  unhappy,  which  no  human  wisdom  can  account 
for,  and  which  no  human  effort  can  always  prevent 
or  avoid.  There  are  good  and  evil  spirits  constantly 
attending^  haunting,  tempting,  consoling,  or  com- 
forting every  human  being.  We  have  volition  and 
power  to  resist  the  one,  or  to  cherish  and  receive 
the  other,  but  we  are  not  always  collected  $  and 
evil  spirits  operate  and  work  whilst  men  are  idle. 
The  good  spirits  tend  to  good  and  incline  to  our 
happiness;  the  bad  only  wish  to  be  productive  of 
misery  and  evil.  The  evil  spirits  are  more  active 
in  this  world  than  the  good ;  the  latter  require  soli<* 
citation,  the  former  are  solicitous  of  their  own  ac* 
cord ;  for  evil  needs  not  to  be  courted,  but  virtue 
must  be  sought  and  cherished,  and  will  only  reside 
in  a  peaceful  mansion.  When  this  habitation  is 
folly  occupied  by  the  good  spirits,  they  will  resist 
all  evil ;  but  when  th^  temple  of  peace  is  not  inha- 
bited  by  virtue,  it  will  soon  be  converted  into  a 
receptacle  of  vice  and  confusion. 

Every  man  who  examines  himself  properly  must 
know  that  this  is  a  fieict ;  but  if  men  will  not  exa- 
minetfaemselves  and  employ  reflection,  they  cannot 
expect  to  know  the  truth.    They  may  indeed  read 
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the  Scriptures,  in  which  it :  is  to  be  found ;  but,  to 
bring: it  to  their  conviction,  they  must  first: know 
themselves,  and  if  they  examine  themselves  with 
attention,  they  will  be  convinced  that  there  are 
both  good  and  evil  spirits  attending  them,  and  that 
it  is  their  business  and  interest  to  cherish  and  receive 
the  former,  and  to  resist  and  subdue  the  latter,  if 
they  would  wish  to  attain  pe;rfect  happiness,  either 
transient  or  eternal. 

This  truth  not  only  agrees. with  the  Scriptures 
and  the  opinions  of  wise  men  of  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, but  it  is  observable,  to  our  senses  from  expe* 
rience,  and  may  be  brought  to  the  conviction  of 
the  meanest  capacity,  and  is  both  understood  and 
evinced  by  the  wildest  and  most  fierocious  savagies. 
Few  people  commit  evil  without  repentance,  when 
too  late.  A  savage  may  glory  in  barbarous  deeds, 
whilst  the  evil  spirit  possesses  him,  but  he  will,  at 
some  time  or  other,  feel  a  repugnant  sensation  or 
repentance,  more  or  less,  according  to  his:  intelil- 
•gence,  or  the  state>  change,  purity,  or  impurity  of 
his  nature ;  for,  in  the  truly  hardened  and  depraved, 
none  of  the  good  spirits  can  reside;  the  evil  have 
full  possession  of,  and  have  profaned  the  sacred 
temple  of  virtue.  And  what  is.  virtue -or  vice 
and  their  associates  ?  Are  they  not  spiritual  and 
without  substance?  May  we  not  possess  them 
without  knowing  them  or  perceiving  them,  except 
it  be  mentally  ?  .There  is  then  the  spirit  of  vice 
and  the  spirit  of  error  with  their: associates^  always 
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haunting  and  tormenting  mankind ;  and  there  is 

also  Virtue  and  her  attributes,  as  consolere  and  com** 

forters,  if  we  would  wish  to  seSek  them.     Arman 

cannot  sleep  or  dream  without  knon^ing  this  truth. 

Are  there  not  spirits  attending  him  in  his  slumbers?. 

The  objects  which  he  beholds  are  not  in  substance, 

fhey  are  visionary ,  but  they  are  real  to  the  mind's 

eye.     Reality,  as  we  call  it,  in, substance,  is  only 

sensible  to  the  touch;    but  things    may  be  real 

which   are  not  governed  by  that  sense.     Every 

thing  we  behold  has  in  it  something  visionary,  for 

it  is  capable  of  being  dissdved,  or  of  departing 

from  the  sight.     Dreams  are  the  objects  presented 

to  us  by  good  or  bad  spirits,  to  prove  to  us,  that 

things  may  be  real  whictr  are  not  visible  to   the 

human  eye.     If  this  were  not  true,  we  may  deny 

the  truth  of  the  existence  of  things  and   coub-^ 

tries  which  we  have  never  seen,  because  the  truth 

has  not  been  proved  to  the  conviction  of  our  senses 

Some  men  might  have  seen  them  and  reported  the 

truth ;  others  might  doubt  or  deny  their  existence, 

because  they  have  not  been  furnished  with  the 

same  opportunities  or  means  of  conviction ;  but  this 

does  not  lessen  or  destroy  the  truth.   The  same  may 

be  said  of  our  views  of  religion,  of  good  and  evil  spi* 

rits,  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  confirma,- 

tion  of  a  future  state.     God  is  only  visible  in  his 

works,  and  perceptible  in  intellect,  to  wjbtich  he  is 

ever  present.  He  is  perceptible  to  the  soul,  but  not 

to  the  body,  and  to  the  good  spirit,  if  it  inhabit  the 

VOL.  H.  2  M 
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body,  but  not  to  the  bad,  for  *'evil  cannot  see 
God ;"  tkor  is  b^  known  to  the  carnal  siikgect. 

No  man  can  thoroughly  examine  himself  without 
being  fcdiy  convinced  that  there  are  good  and  evil 
spirits  attending  him.    Some  must  therefore  be  the 
blessed,  and  his  guardian  angels;  Undsome  must  be 
the  wicked,  and  those  in  torment  who  cannot  6Dd 
a  resting  ^lace.     Which  then  should  we  prefer  as 
one  monitors  and  associates  ?     God  has  given  us 
the  iree  wilt  to  choose  the  one  or  the  other,  bot  we 
^  are  often,  unfortunately,  unhappy  in  onr  choice. 
The  flattery  of  vice  makes  its  way  into  all  hearts, 
and  penetrates  more  than  sober  wisdom.     The  nio« 
desty  of  virtue  suffers  itself  to  be  neglected,  and 
thus  the  evil  ^Spirits  preside  over  the  minds  of  men; 
for  do  not  the  Scriptures  say,  ■<  that  man  being 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  error,  God  gave  him  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind  ?'*  btit  "  an  honest  and  good 
man  need  fear  no  evil,  either  in  this  or  a  future  life." 
Before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  familiar  spirits 
were  acknowledged  from  all  antiquity ;  they  were 
also  acknowledged  and  proved  to  exist  by  Christ 
himself,   iand  as  the  eviUdisposed  had  taketi  po^ 
session  of,  attd  had  full  empire  over,  man,  his  ^ming 
was  necessary  to  destroy  their  influence,     llie  ne* 
cessary  light  of  intelligence  was  then  given  t6  man, 
to  ^uard  him  against  a  recurrence  6f  such  evH  Con- 
sequences, and  all  who  repented  were  forgiven ;  but 
those  who  afterwards  sin,  must  sin  by  preference, 
and  at  their  own  risk,  which  cannot  be  forgiven 
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without  repentance  andmercj;  bnt,  the  grater 
the  temptation,  the  mor^  worthy  the  resistance, 
and  the  more  boantifiil  will  be  the  reward.  «<  If  I 
had  notx^me,"  says  Christ,  *' they  bad  nMltnown 
sin,  bat  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  Sins/* 

Nothing  has  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  wise 
men  among  the  ancients  mbre  than  tht  fatnibar 
and  good  spirit  which  governed  Socrates.  H^  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  fully  possessed  by  a  Spirit 
that  wholly  governed  him,  and  from  whose  guidance 
he  could  never  deviate.  This  Christ  has  colifirmed 
to  be  fully  possible.  The  opinion  of  Plato,  aisign- 
tng  to  every  man,  from  his  very  birth,  a  peculiar 
or  particular  genius  or  angel  to  guard  him,  is  a 
ray  of  the  truth  which  is  taught  and  confirmed  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  where  we  hear  of  men  being 
conducted  by  angels ;  and  Jesus  Christ  himself  says, 
that  <'  the  angels  of  little  children  see  the  face  of 
God  in  heaven  without  interruption."  This  cattnot 
be  questioned,  therefore  the  familiar  spirit  of  So* 
crates,  or  of  other  men,  ought  not  to  be  branded  as 
a  fiible ;  for  the  study  of  ourselves  will  convince  us 
Sof  its  truth ;  but  good  spirits  can  only  inhabit  a 
peaceful  mansibn. 

Socrates^  although  he  was  bom  and  lived  In  a 
Pagan  country,  acknowledged  and  believed  in  only 
one  God,  and  he  had  a  ftdl  confidence  in  a  future 
fttate,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  for  which 
opinions  he  suffered  death ;  and  on  the  last  day  of 
his  life  he  gave  such  evident  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
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hU Mief,  as.wiU  appear  manifest  toetenudages^ 
but  which  ^  the;  light  of  the.  Christian  religion  hss 
more  clearly  and  fully  explained  and  conBrmed. 
,  A -certain  proof  that  Socrates  was  guided  by  s 
truly  good  genius  is,  that  in  all  his  life  he  was  pious, 
tettiperate»  and  just;  that,  in  all  cases,  he  always 
joined  with  the  right  and  just  side,  and  neither 
threat-ikor  temptation  could  turn  him  from  it  at  his 
last  moments.    He  was  offered  release  from  prison, 
and  protectioUi    which  he    refused,   because   be 
thought  it  would  be.unworthily  obtained.    He  pre" 
ferred  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  than  to  live 
an  ignoble  life.    It  would  have  been  unjust  in  him 
to  disobey  the  law  which  hadcondemned  him;  for 
one  injustice  should  not  be  opposed  by  another. 
He  never  injured  any  man,  and  therefore  he  was 
incapable  of  returning  injury  for  injury.  The  whsAe 
business  of  his  life  was  to  make  mep  more  honestj 
virtuous,  and  happy,  and  to  instil  into  their  minds 
thet  value  of  truth  and  justice;  and  as  these  princi- 
ples did  not  agree  with  the  times  and  country  in 
which  he  lived,  his  enemies  were  determined  tade* 
stroy  him. 

A  difficulty  among  philosophers  has  always  beeo, 
to  know  how  the  familiar  spirit  gave  Socrates  to 
understand  its  meaning,  and  what  waa  the  nature 
of  that  divine  voice.;  but  it  seems  toi  be  agreed,  tbst 
inspiration  was  the  mapnec  of  conveyance  of  Ihs 
knowledge  which  he  po^stfssed,  and  which  was  the 
guidance  of  his  conduct.     It  was^no.  doubt.  Troth 
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and  superior  intdligeDce;  ibr  bariDgtraly  9itbdoed 
the  evil  sprits,  which  tempt  mankind  in  igooBance, 
he  was  possessed  only  by  the  good>:  which;  afe:  in- 
telligent^  and  cannot  lead  to  error.  PlAtacch  ac- 
knowledges this  principle^  or  truth*:  of  the  genius, 
or  spirit,  that  governs  or  rules  the.  actions  of  men» 
when  he  treats  of  the  miracles  recounted  iaHomer, 
who  oftentimes,  introduces  deities  coming  rto  suc» 
cour  men,  and.  to  inspire  them  with  the  knowledge 
of  what  they  ought  to  do  or .  avoid.  •  The , words-  of 
Plutarch,  which  follow^  are  these:  *^We  must 
either  deny  the  Deity,,  the  title  of  a  moving  cause^ 
or  any  principle,  of  our  operations,  or /else  own 
that  it  has  no  other  way  of  succouring  men>.and 
cooperating  with  them*  than  by:  calling  up  and 
determining  the  will*  by  the  ideas  it  > conveys  to  us; 
For  it  does  not  press  or  act  upon.ourjbodies;-  it  in-i 
fluences  neither  our  hands  nor.  our  feet;  but^  by 
virtue  of  certain  principles  and  ideas,*  which  it"  calls 
up  within  us,  it  stirs  up  the  active  faculty.of  our 
soul,  and  either  pushes  on  our  wiH*  or  else  checks 
it,  and  turns  it  another  way,"  :This  isvtrueirhut 
Plutarch  gives  too  narrow  a  compass  *to*the  means 
by  which  God  may  succour  man. 

Plutarch  entertained  the  idea  that  <  the  voicfe  of 
God  was  an  impression  upon  the  imaginative  fa- 
cul^  of  the  soul,  such  as  happens  often  when,  one 
is  asleep,  and  sometimes  when  awake;  when  one 
fencies  that  he  bears  and  sees*  though  at  the  same 
time  he  hears  nothing*  md  sees  aa  little.    Socratesc* 
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he  mjBf  WM  t  BMUi  of  a  clear  undtistoadtngt  and 
of  an  tnay  and  ealm  teoipeiv  neither  moved  by 
trouble  nor  disquieted  bj  passiouj  and  cotueqnendy 
was  entirdy  disposed  to  listen  to  the  sug^gostions  of 
that  genins  which*  by  virtue  of  its  light,  aioQe  io- 
flnenced  the  understanding  part  of  hit  eool,  and 
made  the  same  impressiops  upon  it^  at  a  voice  does 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  orgaat  of  the  body. 
It  is  this  voice,  he  sdys.  that  Homer  so  admirably 
describes,  when  speaking  of  the  dream  tiia*  came 
upon  Agamemnon,  ^a  divine  voice  surrminded 
him/'  Such  are  all  other  divinations,  and  by  which 
only  the  voice  of  tSod  can  be  heard  and  undemood 
by  man.  It  must  apply  to  the  soul,  and  not  to  the 
mortal  body,  and  therefore  the  greater  or  tea  the 
impurities,  or  corruptness,  with  which  the  soul  is 
contaminated,  the  less  or  more  will  the  voice  ef 
truth  be  heard  or  understood ;  for  error  can  neithet 
listen  to  or  act  with  truth,  nor  can  the  wicked 
know  God,  therefore  they  deny  his  existence. 
;  When  Socrates  was  summoned  before  the  tribo- 
nal  to  answer  the  charge  of  his  ttbcusers,  he  told 
them  he  knew  what  the  end  would  bei  but,  ^  God's 
will  be  done,*'  he  said.  His  bdieving  in  only  one 
God  was  a  certnnf|r  oi  pagan  deitruction,  hut  his 
hope  of  reward  was  in  a  future  life.  Those  vrhe 
are  least  esteemed  by  the  world  amnften  the  most 
deserving  and  virtuous^  as  their  wdue  ean  mily  be 
ascertained  by  those  who  aae  capable  of  estimating 
their  merits,    Socrates  was  arraigned  ibr  bis  wis- 
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dom,  aDd,  as  his  accusers  asserted,  for  pretending 
to  know  all  things ;  but  in  bis  defence,  he  saysj 
*'  the  wisest  is  he  who  disclaims  all  wisdom  in  him* 
self;  there  is  none  truly  wise  bpt  God  alone}''  there* 
fore  it  is  God  alone  that  can  impart  wisdom  to  man. 

Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  search  ^1  history,  we 
should  not  find  a  more  perfect  man  than  was  So* 
crates.  The  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
not  known  in  his  time,  but  he  had  a  full  sense  of 
religion,  such  as  is  established  by  the  Gospel ;  and, 
therefore,  all  the  lessons  which  we  can  take  from 
him  must  be  of  the  greatest  utility  and  benefit  to 
mankinds  for,  to  use  bis  own  words,  ^'  wicked  men 
always  give  some  bad  tincture  to  those  who  frequent 
their  company,  and  good  men  always  benefit  those 
who  have  the  happiness  to  live  with  them  i**  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  character,  or  works,  they 
leave  behind  them.  Upon  the  principles  of  virtue, 
we  shall  not  find  such  another  teacher  as  Socrates, 
excepting  Christ  himself  and  his  disciples.  So- 
crates n)ust  therefore  have  spoken  the  word  of  God 
by  inspiration,  before  the  Gospel  was  revealed,  for 
his  opinion  of  the  Creator  was  divine  and  is  truly 
orthodox. 

'^  Is  there,'*  he  says,  '^  any  man  in  the  world 
who  believes  in  the  existence  of  human  thipgs,  and 
yefc  denies  the  being  of  men  ?  Is  there  any  man 
that  believes  in  divine  or  good  things,  and  yet  de* 
nies  the  being  of  a  God  ?  No;  there  is  none.''  If 
we  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  thing  that  is 
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go6d»  we  must  bdieve  in  the  Being  which  {michiQes 
that  good.  Socrates  beliefed  in  only  one  supreme 
God»  the  God  of  Gods ;  but  he  believed  in  angds, 
which  he  called  inferior  gods^  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  term  to  his  pagan  auditors,  and  bring  them  bj 
degrees  to  the  truth  of  his  belief;  therefore  the  doc- 
trine of  Socrates  was  this:  Whoever  beiievestbat 
there  are  such  creatures  as  the  children  of  gods, 
must  believe  that  there  are  gods.  The.acknow'- 
ledging  of  angels  implies  the  belief  of  gods..  These 
inferior  gods  are  children  and  ministers  of  the  Su- 
preme God,  the  God  of  Gods,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  Scripture.  Socrates  owned  an  infinite  number 
of  these  subordinate  beings,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  continued  chain  descending  from  the  throne  of 
God  to  the  earth,  as  the  bonds  of  commerce  be- 
tween God  and  men,  and  the  medium  which  unites 
heaven  and  earth^;  but,  speaking  of  the  generation 
of  angels  and  demons,  he  says,  '^  it  is  above  the 
Teach  of  human  intelligence  to  conceive  what  they 
are,  and  is  /only  capable  of  divine  comprehension ; 
but  who  can  own  that  there  are  children  of  God,  and 
yet  deny  that  there  is  a  Grod  himself?"  Who  can 
own  that  there  are  things  created  beyond  the  power 
of  man,  and  yet  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Creator  ? 
Socrates,  in  his  defence  against  his  accusers^  fore- 
told the  iail  of  the  Athenians.  **  I  owe  mydeadi," 
he  said,  <'  not  to  Melitus,  nor  to  Amytus^  but  to 
that  spirit  of  hatred  and  envy  that  reigneth  amouf 

♦  Sec  Book  of  Genesis^  c.  xxriii.  ▼.  IS. 
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the  people^  which  has  rained  so  many  honest  men,, 
and  will  still  continue  to  bring  others  to  th^  same 
fate,  for  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  my  death  wiR 
conclude  the  tragedy ;  were  it  so,  my  life  would 
be  but  too  well  spent.^^  This  prediction  was  fiil^ 
filled ;  for,  when  Socrates  was  dead,  the  Athenians 
repented  of  the  sentence  they  had  passed  on  an  in- 
nocent man.  The  schools  and  places  for  exercise 
were  shut  up ;  his  statue  was  erected ;  a  chapel 
was  consecrated  to  his  memory  ;  and  his  accusers 
were  persecuted.  Miletus  was  torn  in  pieces,  and 
Amytus  was  expelled  the  Heraclea,  where  he  bad 
sheltered  himself;  and  all  the  abettors  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  looked  upon  as  accursed,  excommu-. 
nicated,  and  reduced  to  such  a  pitch  of  despair, 
that  most  of  them  laid  violent  hands  upon  them- 
selves, and  a  plague  soon  after  left  Athens  desdate, 
from  which  she  has  never  more  revived. 

0 

Nothing  can  be  more  truly  virtuous,  moral,  and 
good,  than  the  whole  life  and  maxims  of  Socrates, 
who  should  be  a  model  for  all  mankind.  In  the 
speech  which  he  addressed  to  his  judges,  he  said; 
''  A  man  of  any  valour,  or  virtue,  ought  not  to  regard 
the  consideration  of  life  or  death ;  the  only  thing 
he  ought  to  regard  in  all  his  enterprises  is,  to  see 
that  his  actions  be  just,  and  such  as,  become  aii 
honest  man;  like  the  son  of  Thetis,  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,'  who  .was  infinitely  more  careful  to  avoid 
shame  than  death.  ^<  Better  to  die,"  he  said,  ^  than 
be  exposed  to  contempt,  and  accounted  a  useless 
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burden  to  the  earth.'*  Shame  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  death.  Nobodj  knows  death.  Nobodj  can 
tell  but  it  may  be  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind ; 
and  yet  men  are  afraid  of  it,  as  if  they  knew  cer- 
tainly that  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils.  Now  is  not 
this  a  scandalous  ignorance?  It  is  a  mistake  to 
look  upon  death  as  an  eril ;  but  to  believe  that  it  is 
a  good  things  is  a  well-grounded  hope.  One  of 
these  two  things  must  be  true ;  either  death  is  a 
privation  of  thought,  or  it  is  the  soul's  passage  from 
one  place  to  another.  If  it  be  a  privation  of  thoaght, 
and,  as  one  may  suppose,  a  peaceful  sleep,  undis> 
lurbed  by  dreams,  then  to  die  is  a  great  gain*  Afier 
one  night  of  such  tranquillity,  free  from  disturb- 
ance, care,  or  the  least  dream,  if  a  man  were  to 
compare  that  night  with  all  the  other  nights  and 
days  of  his  past  life,  and  were  obliged  to  tetl»  in 
conscience  and  in  truth,  how  many  nights  and  days 
of  his  whole  life  be  had  passed  more  happily  than 
that  on^,  not  only  a  private  man,  but  the  jpreatest 
king  himself,  would  find  so  small  a  number^  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  count  them  3  khen>jf  death 
does  in  any  way  resemble  such  a  night,  it  is  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  great  gain»  since  its 
whole  time  is  only  a  long  continued  night.  If 
death  be  a  passage  from  this  life  to  that  of  immorta- 
lity, who  would  not  desire  the  ezchaage  of  this 
world  for  the  regions  of  eternal .  happiness  ?  Qo 
which  account  w^  ought  to  lencoonter  deistb  with 
steady  hopes,  as  being  persuaded  of  this  certaui 
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troth,  that  an  honest  man  need  fear  no  evil,  either 
in  this  or  in  a  future  life,  for  his  guardian  gods  take 
care  of  his  concerns.  Although  I  am  condemned 
to  die/'  he  said,  **  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  effect 
6f  chance,  that  I  am  folly  convinced  it  is  best  ibr 
me  to  die,  and  be  rid  of  the  incumbrances  of  this 
life;  and  therefore  God,  who  regulates  my  conduct^ 
did  not  oppose  it  this  day/' 

This  was  the  discourse  which  Socrates  addressed 
to  his  judges  after  bis  condemnation,  and  they  are 
the  true  feelings  of  a  good  man ;  bnt  the  good  man 
only  is  citpable  of  leaving  the  world  with  such  tran* 
quillity  and  composure,  for  such  can  only  be  the 
reward  of  a  well- spent  life.  Socrates  was  not  igno- 
rant of  rewards  and  punishments ;  he  knew  that  the 
just  were  happier  in  death  than  the  wicked  in  this 
life,  thai  the  one  would  have  its  reward,  and  the 
other  its  punishment ;  but  he  also  knew  that  the 
people  who  had  just  condemned  him,  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  relish  such  doctrines,  he  therefore 
ended  his  speech  by  saying,  ^*  let  us  now  depart  to 
our  respective  offices,  you  to  live  and  I  to  die;  but 
whether  you  or  I  may  go  upon  the  better  expedi-^ 
tion  is  known  to  none  but  God  alone/' 

When  Socrates  was  in  prison,  his  friends,  being 
rhore  concerned  for  his  situation  than  he  was  bim« 
self,  had  retained  the  gaoler,  and  planned  the  aecea* 
sary  means  for  his  escape ;  bnt  he  refused  all  their 
entreaties  to  that  effect,  preferring  an  innocent 
destth  to  a  criminal  life.     He  confuted  their  admo* 
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nitums  by  tbe  foUowing  vaexum :  '*  That  we  ought 
to  slight  the  opinions  of  man;  and  r^;ard  onfy  the 
judgment  of  God  ;  that  it  is  not  livings  but  living  a 
good  and  honourable  life  that  should  be  our  wish; 
that  justice  is  the  life,  and  injustice  the  death,  of 
the  soul ;  that  we  ought  not  to  injure  our  eneoiiesi 
or  resent  the  injuries  we  receive;  that  it  is  better 
to  die  than  to  sin ;  that  we  ought  to  obey  the  laws 
of  our  country  and  our  conscience ;  that  the  injus- 
tice of  men  cannot  justify  our  disrespect  to  the 
laws ;  that  the  laws  of  this  world  have  sister  laws  in 
another,  which  revenge  the  affrotats  put  upon  them 
here/' 

The  day  on  which  Socrates  was  condrained 
to  die,  he  assembled  his  friends  in  the  prison,  and 
in  a  divine  discourse,  or  argument,  he  gave  them 
the  opinion  he  entertained  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  a  future  state^  which  disSsoui^  was 
collected,  and.  handed  down  to  us  by  Plato. '  He 
instructed  his. friends  how  to  live,  and  bow  to  die, 
and  what  thoughts  they  ought  to  entertain  at  the 
hour  of  death.  By  explaining  his  own  views  and 
intelligence,  which  were  the  springs  of  all  his 
actions,  he  has  furnished  the  world  with  a  proof  of 
the  most  important  of  all  truths,  that  ought  to  re- 
gulate the  conduQt  of  our  lives ;  for  the  immorla* 
lity  of  the  soul  is  a  point,  or  trath»  of  such  hn* 
portance,  that  its  proof  elevates  the  mind  to  cdestial 
hope  and  bliss,  and  its  denial,  to  the  bodings  of 
unspeakable  despair.    The  one  makes  lift  support* 
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able  nnder- all  unmeritecl  afflictions;  the  other 
renders  it  intolerable^  and  not  to  be  borne.  .  It 
includes,  not  only  all  the  force  and  effect  of  reli- 
gion, but  the  motives  which  ought  to  excite  and 
direct  the. constant  actions  of  our  lives.  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  knowledge  that  can  be  attained 
in  this  world,  and  is  the  most  important  object  to 
r^ulate  the  conduct  and  insure  the  happiness  and 
perfectability  of  mankind. 

There  is  not  a  more  fatal  and  wretched  condition 
than  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  death,  which 
appears  to  be  as  awful  and  terrible,  as  it  is 
unavoidable,  according  to  the  confined  notions  we 
have  of  it ;  but  when  the  .truth  of  the  immortality, 
of  the  soul  is  not  to  be  doubted,  which  it  cannot  be 
by  truly  intelligent  minds,  the.  mortal  part  of  our 
nature .  must  be .  of  little  consequence  or  consi- 
deration, when  compared  with  that  which  must 
exist  in  bliss«  or  misery,  to  all  eternity.  Socrates, 
therefore,  demonstrated  to. his  friends  the  hope  and 
confidence  they,  ought  to  have  of  a  happier  life 
than  this ;  and  laid  before  them  all  that  this  blessed 
hope  requires  to  make  it  solid  and  lasting,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  deluded-  by  a  vain  hope,  and  after 
all,  meeting  with  the  punishment  allotted  to  the 
wicked,  instead  of  the  reward  provided  for  the 
good. 

What  is  the  ground  of  our  hope  in  the  immorta- 
Itty.of  the  soul?  was  the. question  put  to  Socrates* 
'*  Man,''  he  says,  '*  is  born  to  know  the  truth,  but 
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he  cait  never  attaia  a  fierfec^  knoiiledge  of  it  in 
this  life^  by  reason  that  the  body  is  aa  obstacles 
therefore  perfect  knowledge  is  reserved  for  the  fife 
to  come."  Then  the  soul  must  be  immortal,  siB<:e, 
after  death,  it  operates  and  knows.  <^  As  for  naan*s 
being  bom  for  the  knowledge  of  truth,  that  cannot 
M  called  in  question ,  for  he  was  bom  to  know  God. 
From  thence  it  folbws^  that  a  wise  and  good  man 
hates  and  contemns  the  body,  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  his  union  to  Ood,  and  lo<^  upon  death  as 
a  passage  to  a  better  life.  This  solid  hope  gives 
being  to  that  true  temperance  and  virtue  which  are 
the  lot  of  wise  men ;  for  others  are  only  valiant 
through  fear ;  their  virtue  is  only  a  slave  to 
Vice. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  a  pagan  philosopher,  if 
he  m^y  be  so  called ;  but  this  doctrine  has  also  been 
established  and  confirmed  by  the  light  of  Chri»« 
tianity ;  and  he  who  doubts  it,  if  any  such  there 
be,  should  be  cautious  how  he  doubts.  The  ter- 
rific consequence  of  such  doubt  may  involve  him 
in  error  and  misery,  and  cannot  in  anyway  add  to 
his  happiness,  even  in  this  life.  It  may  uphold 
sin  and  vice,  the  fatality  and  consequence  of 
which  are  generally  perceived,  even  before  the 
victim  has  finished  his  career,  or  quitted  the  course 
of  this  life,  though  the  secret  is  concealed  of  what 
maybe  the  punishment  hereafter.  There  is  no 
proof  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  but  there  is  every 
proof  of  its  immortality,  to  those  who  would  wish  to 
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belieye  it  Wicked  men  would  wish  to  believe  that 
the  consequences  of  their  bad  actions  end  with 
their  lites;  bnt,  when  the  time  comes,  they  seldom 
die  with  those  sentiments,  or  they  would  not  fear 
death.  Hope  is  the  opposite  to  fear,  and  the«  good 
man's  hope  is  in  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  which 
is  the  dread  of  the  wicked.  The  opinions  of  pre- 
judiced men  ought  not  to  be  taken  on  any  sul^ect 
in  which  they  are  interested ;  t);ierefore,  the  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  sool 
can  never  be  obtained  from  the  opinions  of  the 
ignorant  or  the  wicked ;  it  can  only  be  confirmed 
by  the  words  and  actions  of  goo4l  men,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  wicked  at  the  moment  of 
eternity.  Great  credit  is  due  to  every  endeavour 
that  may  make  men  better,  even  in  this  worid; 
but  there  can  be  no  merit  in  the  attempts  to  esta- 
blish the  fiction  of  error,  which  would  make  their 
condition  worse. 

*^  In  nature,**  says  Socrates,  '<  contraries  produce 
their  contraries ;  so  that  death,  being  an  operation  of 
nature,  ought  to  produce  life,  that  being  its  ocmi- 
trary ;  fbi;  life  produces  death,  and  by  consequencet 
the  dead  must  be  bom  again/'  (The  soul  then  is  not 
dead,  sinc^  it  must  revive  the  body.)  This  is  con- 
sidered an  error  by  some  of  the  annotators  of  So« 
crates,  **  which  the  Christian  religion,*'  they  ^ay, 
'<  can  at  once  discover  and  refute/*'— -But  it  is  no  er- 
ror,  and  it  is  supported  by  true  religion,  which  can 
alone  set  it  in  its  true  and  proper  light     It  does 
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not  disagree  with,  but  .is  fullj  coiifihned  by,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  Christ  sajrs,  <'  That  which 
is  sown  cannot  prodace,  or  have  life,  unless  it 
die." 

Those  who  oppose  this  doctrine  say,  '^  that  So* 
crates,  and  all  other  philosophers,  were  infinitely 
mistaken  in  making  death  a  natural  thing,  whereas 
nothing  is  more  opposite  or  unnatural.  Death  is  so 
iar  from  being  natural,  that  nature  abhors  it,  and  it 
was  far  from  being  the  design  of  .God,  in  the  state 
in  which  man  was  first  created ;  for  he  created  him 
holy,  innocent,  and,  in  coosequenoe,  imnaortal." 
This  is,  no  doubt,  true;  but  this  is  no  proof  that 
death  is  not  necessary  for  man  in  his  present  state^ 
being  the  consequence  of  his  degeneracy,  and  a 
sure  proof  of  his  immortality.     It  is  only  sin,  they 
say,  that  brought  death  into  the  world ;  but  this 
fatal  league   between  sin    and  death  could   not 
triumph  over  the  designs  of  God,  who  had  created 
mart  for  immortality.     He  knew  how  to  snatch  th« 
victory  out  of  their  hands,  by  bringing  man  to  life 
again,  even  in  the  shades  and  horrors  of  death 
itself.    Thus  shall  the  dead  revive  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians, 
which  teaches  that  death  must  give  up  that  which 
it  hath  obtained  by  sin.    This  principle,  they  sayi 
which  Socrates  did  not  fully  understand  or  compre- 
hend, is  an  unshaken  truth,  which  bears. the  marks 
of  ancient  tradition,  that  the  heathens  had  altered 
and  corrupted.  But  it  is  no  error  ^ .  it  is  a  first  prin- 
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ciple,  which  never  can  be  changed  or  altered,  and 
is  AiUjr  confirmed  by  the  Christian  religion  and  bj 
the  operations  of  nature. 

.  Another  argument  alleged  by  Socrates,  as  a 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is,  that  of  re- 
membrance, which  likewise,  they  say,  bears  the 
marks  of  that  ancient  tradition  corrupted  by  the 
heathens.  To  find  out  the  truth,  couched  undet 
this  argument,  they  advance. the  following  con- 
jectures. It  seems,  they  say,  that  philosophers 
grounded  this  opinion  of  remembrance  upon  iK>m6 
texts  of  the  prophets,  that  they  did  not  well  under- 
stand ;  such  as  that  of  Jeremiah,  <<  before  I  formed 
thee,  in  the  body,  I  knew  thee^"  and,  perhaps 
their  opinion  was  fortified  by  the  ide^s  and  instinct 
we  have  of  things  which  were  never  learnt  in  this 
world.  In  short,  we  meet  with  unquestionable 
marks  of  certain  resentments,  that  revive  lightil 
within  our  minds,  or  the  remains  of  past  grandeur^ 
which  we  lost  by  sin.  And  from  whence  do  those 
lights  proceed,  they  say?  That  inexplicable 
cypher  has  no  other  key  but  the  knowledge  of 
original  sin.  Our  soul  was  created  to  be  adorned 
with  all  manner  of  knowledge,  suitable  to  its  na^ 
ture,  and  now  it  is  sensible  of  its  being  deprived  of 
that  knowledge.  The  ancient  philosophers  felt 
thi9  misery,  and  were  not  capable  of  knowing  the 
true  caude,  which  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion 
has  revealed.  In  order  to  unriddle  the  mystery, 
they,  invented  the  creation  of  souls  before  the  body^ 
VOL.  J  I.  ^  ^ 
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•ad  a  ffmemhnnctf  ifvhich  is  the  consequence 
thereof;  but  we,  who  are  guided  by  a  surer  light, 
know  that  if  man  were  not  degenerate,  he  would 
«tiU  eqjoy  iht  full  knowledge  of  the  truths  he 
ferquerly  knew,  and  if  he  had  never  been  otherwise 
^an  corrupted,  he  would  have  no  ideas  of  thve 
truths ;  he  could  not  have,  thought  but  of  that 
which  i^pearod  befoie  hb  eyes,  or  can  be  oonv^ed 
to  his  sensei.  This  unties  the  knot,  they  say. 
Mm  bad  knowledge  before  he  was  corrupted,  and 
alter  his  corruption  forgot  it*.  He  can  recover 
^otbiug  but  con&sed  ideas,  and  stands  in  need  of  a 
sew  light  to  illuminate  them.  No  haman  reasou 
pould  have  fathomed  this.  It  &iatly  unravelled 
part  of  the  mystery,  as  well  as  it  could,  and  the 
e^pUcation  it  gaw  discovers  some  footsteps  of  the 

• 

ancient  truth  J  for  it  points  both  to  the  first  state 
of  happiness  and  knowledge,  and  to  the  second, 
^  miseiy  and  obscurity.  Thus  we  may  make 
a  useful  application  of  the  doctrine  of  remon- 
branccj  and  the  errors  of  philosophers  may  often* 
times  serve  to  establish  the  most  incomprebensible 
truths  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  aivd  show  that  the 
beatibens  did  not.wanA  traditions  relating  to  them. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  the  perfectability  of 
fui^n,  we  may  revert  to  original  mn  and  reuMm^ 
brance ;  for  if  man  had  not  bean  corrupted^  it 
is  eyident  that  he  would  be  perfect ;  and,  withoat 
remembrance,  it  would  be  useless  to-. attempt 
improvemetiti  but  in  order  to  better  the  coitdifioa 
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of  man,  it  is  necessary   to  take  him  us  he  is. 

''  TeD  me  qot  what  ooce  I  was,  Irot  whtl  am  nolr.'' 

It  is  useless  to  look  back  upon  past  events^ 
unless  it  be  to  guide  us  for  the  future. .  It  is  evi* 
d^  that  man  is  now  not  only  in  want»  but 
capable  of  improvement.  The  Christian  reli*. 
gion  should  be  the  means  to  effect  it^  but  it 
has  not  yet  accomplbhed  the  object.  We  are 
told,  and  convinced^  that  man  is  not  permittedi 
in  this  life,  to  know  all  things^  at  least  in  his 
present  condition,  but  yet  he  will,  at  some  time^ 
know  the  truth.  How  then  is  he  to  know  this 
truth,  if  the  soul  be  not  immortal,  and  if  he  do 
not  revive  after  death?  The  proof  of  this  is  the 
only  criterion  that  can  establish  the  truth. 

Socrates  establishes  this  argument  or  proof  from 
the  nature  of  the  soul.  Destruction,  he  says^ 
reaches  only  compound  bodies ;  but  we  may  clears 
ly  perceive  that  the  soul  is  simple  and  immaterial, 
and  bears  a  resemblance  of  something  divine,  imilior* 
tal,  and  intelligent,  for  it  embraces  the  pure  essence 
of  things.  It  measures  all  things  by  ideas,  which 
are  eternal  patterns,  and  unites  itself  to  them,  when 
the  body  does  not  hinder  it;  so  that  it  is  spiritual, 
indissoluble,  and  consequently  immortal,  as  not 
being  capable  of  dissolution  by  any  other  means 
than  the  will  of  Him  who  created  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  truths  afid 
proofi^  and  their  tendmcy  to  keep  up  this  hope  in 
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the  souli  Socrates  and  his  friends  own  that  it  is  aU 
i^ost  impossible  to  ward  off  doubts  and  uncertain- 
ties,  because  our  reason  is  too  weak  and  degenerate 
to  arrive  at  the  full  knowledge  of  first  principles  or 
truth  in  this  world ;  so  that  it  is  a  wise  man's  busi- 
ness to  choose,  from  the  arguments  of  philosophers 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  which  to 
him  seemsi  best  and  most  forcible,  and  is  capable  of 
conducting  him  safely  through  the  dangerous  shoals 
of  this  lifej  till  he  obtain  a  fiill  assurance,  either  by 
some  promise,  or  by  divine  revelation ;  for  that  is 
the  only  Vessel  that  is  secure  from  danger.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  this  prediction  has  been  com- 
pletely verified  and  fulfilled  by  the  Gospel  and  re* 
Velations  of  Christ;  and  it  gives  proof  and  con- 
.  firmation  of  what  the  supporters  of  Christianity 
say,  -*'  that  the  most  refined  paganism  pays  ho- 
mage to  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  all  colour 
and  excuse  for  incredulity  is  taken  off;  for  the 
Christian  religion  not  only  affords  promises  and 
revelations,  but,  what  is  yet  more  considerable,  the 
accomplishment  of  them.'' 

The  friends  of  Socrates  moved  two  objections  to 
him ;  one,  that  the  soul  is  only  the  harmony  result- 
ing from  the  just  proportion  of  the  qualities  of  the 
body ;  the  other,  that  though  the  soul  may  be  more 
durable  than  the  body,  yet  it  is  no  proof  of  its  im- 
mortality, as  it  may  die  at  last,  after  having  used 
different  bodies.  Socrates,  before  he  made  any 
reply»  turned  aside  to  deplore  the  inisfortuneB  of 
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men  who,  by  hearing  the  disputes  of  the  ignorant^ 
that  contradict  and  oppose  every  thing,  persuad« 
themselves  that  there  is  no  suoh  thing  as  clear* 
solid,  and  substantial  reasons,  but  that  every  thing 
is  uncertain ;  like  those  who,  having  been  cheated 
by  men,  become  haters  of  men,  and  those  whQ 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  arguments,  becon|€t 
haters  of  reason;  that  is,  they  feel  an  absolute  bar 
tred  against  all  reason  whatever,  and  will  not  b^^x 
any  argument.    Socrates  explains  and  makes  cleai; 
the  injustice  of  this  procedure.     He  shows  tha^ 
when  two  things  are  equally  uncertain,  wisdom  di- 
rects us  to  choose  that  which  is  the  most  advanta- 
geous, with  the  least  risk  or  danger ;  and  this  is  th^. 
wisest  admonition. that  can  be  given  tp  those,  who! 
are  doubtful  of  a  future*  state,  and  <tf  its;  rewards; 
and  punishments.    If  those. are  right  who  believe 
in  a  future  state,  he  says,  they  lose  nothing, .  f<)r> 
they  have  their  reward  even  in  this  life,  and  if  their, 
doubts  be  founded  in  error,,  what  must  be  thie  fatal 
consequence  of  that  error  I    Now  such,  beyond  all 
dispute,  are  the  consequences  attending  the  belief 
or  disbelief  of  a  future  state,  or  the  immortality  o£ 
the  soul,  and  therefore  its  bielief  ought  to  be  em- 
braced ;  for  if  this  opinion  prove  true  af|;er  death, 
are  we  not  gainers?  and  iC  it  prove  false/ what  da 
we  lose  ?     . 

.Then  he  attacks  that  objectioi;!  whicl)  represents 
the  BOttl  as  a  harmony;  and  refntes  it  by  solid  and 
CDnvmcing  argumentB,  which  at  the  same  time 
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ptow  the  immortality  of  the  soqL  Hairnoay,  k 
jiajft,  always  depends  upon  the  parts  tbat  cxMopM 
it,  or  conspire  together,  and  is  never  oppeeite  It 
them ;  but  the  soul  has  no  dependanee  upon  the 
inody,  and  always  stands  on  the  apposite  side.  Ha^ 
mony  admits  of  more  or  less,  and  is  capable  sf 
division,  but  the  soul  is  not ;  for  if  it  were,  it  would 
seemingly  follow  that  all^souls  are  equal,  that  nom 
of  them  are  vicious,  and  that  the  souls  of  beasts  aie 
equally  good,  and  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of 
men ;  which  is  contrary  to  all  reason,  for  tliej  de« 
pend  upon  their  essence  and  purity.  In  music  the 
body  commands  the  harmony,  but  ia  nature  the 
soul  commands  the  body.  Ia  music,  the  harmony 
ean  never  give  a  sound  ccmtraiy  to  the  particular 
sounds  of  the  parts  that  bend  or  unbend  and  mo?e; 
but,  in  nature,  the  soul  has  a  contrary  sound  to  tkMk 
of  the  hody.  It  attacks  all  its  passions  and  desires; 
it  checks,  curbs,  and  punishes  the  body,  so  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  very  different  and  opposite 
aatuve,  which  proves  its  spirituality  aad  diTinky ; 
ifor  nothing  but  what  is  spiritual  and  divine  can  be 
opposite  to  what  is  ttiaterial  and  earthly. 

The  other  objection^  was  then  made  to  Socrates, 
^*  that  though  the  soul  mfght  outlive  the  bodj^,  jret 
H  does  not  l3ieref6re  conclude  its  imaiortality,  since 
we  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  it  mi^ 
die  at  last/ after  havidgj  animated  several  bodies." 
In  answer  to  this  objection,  Socrates  says^  lae  orasl 
trace  the  first  origin  of  the  being  aod  cogtraptmi  of 
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entities.  If  that  be  once  agieed  upon^  we  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  deteratiQing  what  things  atre 
corruptible  and  what  are  not.  In  Ibis  we  must 
ha?e  recourse  to  metaphysics,  which  alone  csa 
afford  us  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  reasons  and 
causes  of  beings,  and  of  that  which  constitutds 
their  essences;  for  effects  may  be  discoTered  by 
their  causes,  but  the  causes  can  never  be  known 
by  their  effects;  and  upon  this  account  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  divine  knowledge,  on  this 
grand  principle,  that  knowledge  is  the  caus6  of 
being. 

In  order  to  make  out  the  proof  (tf  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  we  must  searcllr  the  foundation 
of  the  above-mentioned  prmeifde,  which,  if  we  do^ 
we  shall  be  satisfied  that  God  placed  every  thing 
in  the  most  convenient  state.  Then  this  best  aiid 
most  suitable  state  must  be  the  object  of  dur  en<- 
<iuiry ;  for  which  purpose  we  must  ascertain  wbere^ 
in  the  particular  good  of  every  particular  thing 
consists,  and  what  the  general  go6d  of  all  things 
is.  This  discovery  will  make  out  the  immortality 
of  the  souK  With  this  view  Socrates  raises  his 
thoughts  to  immaterial  qoalitiea  and  eternal  ideas ; 
tbat  is,  he  affirma  that  there  is  something  which  is 
in  itself  good,  pure,  just,  perfect^  great,  and  divine, 
which  is  the  &tst  cause,  and  tiiat  idl  things  in  this 
WoHd>  whick  are  of  those  qualities,  are  only  svuih 
by  the  communication  of  that  first  cause,,  siaee 
there  m  no  other  canse  for  die  existence  of  things 
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Jbut  the  participation  of  the  essence  proper  to  each 
fttbject.  This  participation  is  so  contrived  that 
.contraries  are  never  found  in  the  same  subject; 
irom  which  principle  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  con* 
Bequence,  that  the  soul  which  gives  life  to  the  body, 
{not  as  an  accidental  form  that  adheres  to  it>  but 
as  a  substantial  form  subsisting  in  itself,  and  living 
antecedently  by  itself,  as  the  corporeal  idea,  and 
effectually  enlivening  the  body,)  can  never  be  sub- 
ject to  death,  that  being  the  opposite  to  life ;  and 
that  the  soul,  being  incapable  of  dying,  cannot  be 
injured  by  any  attack  of  this  enemy,  and  is  in 
effect  imperishable,  like  the  immaterial  qualities  of 
justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance,  but  with  this 
difference^  that  these  immaterial  qualities  subsist 
independently  and  of  themselves,  as  being  the  same 
thing  with  God  himself,  whereas  the  soul  is  a 
created  being,  that  may  be  dissolved  by  the  will  of 
its  Creator.  In  fine,  the  soul  stands  in  the  same  re« 
lation  to  the  life  of  the  body,  that  the  idea  of  God 
does  to  the  soul. 

The  only  reply  that  couki  then  be  made^  in  ob- 
jection to,  or  in  doubt  of,  these  truths,  was,  that 
the  greatness  of  the  subject  and  man's  natural  in- 
firmity are  the  two  sources  of  his  distrust  and  in- 
credulity upon  this  head ;  whereupon  Socrates  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  these  two  objections.  He  attacked 
their  distrust,  by  showing  that  the  soul's  mortality 
suits  ill  the  ideas  of  God  i  for,  by  this  mortality, 
Virtue  would  be  prejudicial  to  men  of  probity^  and 
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vice  beneficial  to  the  wicked^  which  cannot  be  ima- 
gined to  exist,  in  principle  or  experience;  so  that 
there  is  a  necessity  of  another  life,  for  rewarding 
the  good  and  punishing  the  bad;  and  the  soul 
carries  with  it,  into  the  other  world,  the  effects  of 
its  good  and  bad  actions,  its  virtues  and  its  vices^ 
which  are  the  occasion  of  its  eternal  happiness  or 
misery;  from  whence,  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
we  may  judge  what  care  we  ought  to  take  of  it  in 
this  life. 

To  put  a  stop  to  the  torrent  of  incredulity,  he 
has  recourse  to  two  things,  which  naturally  demand 
a  great  deference  from  man,  and  cannot  be  denied, 
without  a  visible  authority.  The  first  is,  the  sacri- 
fices which  are  not  only  ordained  by  religion  itself 
but  such  as  are  necessarily  made,  and  unavoidable 
in  this  life,  and  are  only  representations  of  what 
must  be  put  in  practice  in  the  next.  Men,  who  do 
wrong  in  this  world,  are  acknowledged  to  merit 
the  punishment  they  generally  receive.  The  other 
authority,  which  Socrates  states,  in  support  and  in 
confirmation  of  his  principle,  is  that  of  antiquity, 
which  always  maintained  that  the  soul  is  immortal; 
in  proof  of  which,  he  mentions  some  ancient  tradi- 
tions, which  point  to  the  troth  published  by  Moses 
and  .the  prophets,  notwithstanding  the  fables  that 
overwhelm  them.  Thus,  it  is  said,  the  pagan  sup- 
plies the  want  of  proof,  which  is  too  natural  to 
man,  and  silences  the  most  obstinate  prejudices. 
But  there  are  visible  proofs  still  more  convincing 
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than  any  arguments,  or  traditions,  on  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  which  are,  the  diflbrence  and  com* 
parison  between  a  good  man  and  a  sinner,  npon  a 
bed  of  repentance ;  between  the  agitations  of  the 
one  and  the  consolations  of  the  other.  As  the  soul 
is  departing  from  the  body,  it  receives  visible  intel- 
ligence, which  it  had  never  known  in  this  probatory 
life.  It  sees  or  knows  its  judge,  and  feels  the 
consequence,  but  cannot  communicate  its  intelli* 
gence.  If  man  could  have  this  intelligence,  before 
it  were  too  late,  he  would  never  sin ;  and  it  is  asto- 
nishing that  the  example  does  not  put  men  more 
upon  their  guard.  Man  has  sufficient  intelligence 
to  guide  his  actions  in  this  Kf(^,  but,  had  he  no  free- 
will, he  could  not  be  answerable  for  what  he  does ; 
he  is  therefore  left  to  the  choice  of  good  and  evil, 
with  which  this  world  abounds,  and  that  which  be 
prefers  in  this  life  will  be  accorded  to  him  in  the 
next,  with  its  consequences,  of  which  the  djriog 
man  gives  proofs,  and  which  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  Socrates  silences  the  most  obstinate 
prejudices  by  argument,  and  by  having  recoorse  to 
the  oracles  of  God,  with  which  his  hearers  were  in 
some  measure  acquainted;  and  thus  he  answered 
Simmias,  who  had  objected  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  stood  in  need  of  some  pro- 
mise, or  divine  revelation,  to  procure  its  reception. 

Though  some  blinded  Christians,  as  an  annotetor 
ef  Socrates  observes^  reject  the  audiority  of  ovr 
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Holy  Writ,  and  refnse  to  submit  to  it,  yet  we  see  a 
pagaa  had  so  much  light  as  to  make  use  of  it  to 
support  his  fattl^  and  to  strengthen  the  hope  of  a 
blessed  eternity.  He  shows  that  he  knew  how  to 
distinguish  the  fabulous  part  of  a  tradition  from  the 
truth,  and  affirms  nothing  but  what  is  conformable 
to  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  last  judgment  of 
the  good  and  the  wicked ;  the  necessary  purgation 
of  those  who  depart  this  Kfe  under  a  load  of  sin,  the 
eternal  torments  of  those  who  have  committed  mori- 
tal  sins  in  this  life ;  the  pardon  of  venal  sins  after 
satisfaction  and  repentance ;  the  happiness  of  those 
who,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  re- 
nounced the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  only  courts 
ed  the  pleasure  of  true  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  cultivated  their  souls  by  temperance, 
justice,  fortitude,  liberty,  and  truth.  He  does  noL 
jest  upon  the  groundless  metempsychosis,  or  rebirn 
of  souls,  to  animate' bodies  in  this  life^  but  speaks 
seriously,  and  shows  that,  after  death,  all  is  over  iu 
this  world.  The  wicked  are  thrown  forever  into 
the  bottomless  abyss,  and  the  righteous  conveyed  to 
the  mansions  of  bliss.  Those  who  are  neither 
righteous  nor  wicked,  but  who  committed  sins  m 
this  life,  which  they  always  repented  of^  are  con- 
veyed to  places  of  torment  until  they  are  sufficient- 
ly purified. 

This  is  the  opinion  formed,  or  given,  of  the  hiih 
and  belief  of  Socrates,  and  oi  the  revelatioa  of  the 
Gospel }  but  it  does  not  appear  to  he  supported  or 
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coD6rmed  by  either.  It  appears  evident  that  the 
happy  spirits  depart  to  a  place  of  bliss,  and  the 
others  to  a  place  of  torment,  or  purgation ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  worst  are  condemned  to 
eternal  punishment  until  they  are  judged  at  the  re- 
surrection, for  they  cannot  rise  but  by  the  call  of 
their  judge;  neither  does  it  appear  that  they  have 
done  with  this  world;  for  if  purgation  be  allowed 
to  the  penitent,  shall  the  worst  of  sinners  be  cut  off 
and  receive  sentence  without  trial,  or  the  possibility 
of  repentance  ?  This  does  not  agree  with  merciful 
justice.  The  sinner  is  cut  off  to.  prevent  his  further 
destruction,  and  his  punishment  or  purgation  is 
here,  or  there,  or  somewhere,  but  his  final  doom  is 
only  to  be  known  when  nature  is  dissolved,  or  when 
God  shall  declare  the  truth,  and  judge  of  the  ac- 
tions of  men. 

it  is  certain  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  what 
a  future  state  is,  until  it  shall  be  made  known  to  us, 
and  this  has  not  yet  been  done ;  but  we  can  fully 
assure  ourselves  that  there  is  a  future  state,  and  that 
there  are  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  this  is  all 
we  can  know  at  present,  or  until  the  soul  depart 
from  the  body  to  a  state  of  bliss.  This  is  plainly 
proved  by  the  Grospel,  **  for  th^  wicked  cannot  be- 
hold the  light  of  truth;''  therefore  they  may  fear, 
but  they  cannot  know,  the  truth,  except  by  the  pu- 
^  nishment  they  receive  in  their  state  of  purgation,  or 
by  their  sentence  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Know* 
ledge» .or  trath>  can  only  be  derived  from  Go4^  and 
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we  cannot  know  the  secrets  of  heaven  until  it  be 
His  will  to  declare  or  reveal  them.  We  neither 
know  justice,  virtue,  nor  vice,  by  the  eye  or  he 
touch;  we  know  their  consequences  in  this  life, 
but  the  rest  can  only  be  conveyed  by  the  power 
that  gives  us  wisdom  and  understanding ;  and  this, 
as  Socrates  very  justly  observed,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  knowledge  can  be  obtained. 

The  purest  and  simplest  way  of  examining  things, 
says  Socrates,  is  to  pursue  every  particular  by 
thought  alone,  without  offering  to  support  our 
meditation,  by  forcing  or  backing  our  reasonings 
by  any  corporeal  sense;  by  employing  the  naked 
thought  without  any  admixture,  and  so  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  the  pure  and  genuine  essence  of  things, 
without  the  ministry  of  the  eyes  and  ears.  The  soul 
being  entirely  disengaged  from  the  whole  mass  of 
the  body,  which  only  cramps  and  encumbers  it,  it> 
the  search  of  wisdom  and  truth,  the  more  it  has  cor- 
respondence with  it,  can  only  know  the  truth ;  and 
if  the  essence  of  things  is  ever  to  be  known,  it  must 
be  more  or  less  by  these  means.  This  life  is  a  road 
which  is  apt  to  mislead  us,  as  well  as  our  reason,  in, 
all  enquiries;  because,  while  we  have  a  body,  and 
while  our  soul  is  drowned  in  so  much  corruption^. 
we  shall  nevier  obtain  the  object  of  our  wishes,  of 
know  truth.  The  body  fills  us  with  love,  desires^ 
fears,  and  a  thousand  foolish  imaginations,  which 
will  never  conduct  us  to  wisdom.  In  order  to  sup-s 
ply  its  wants,  we  serve  it  like  slaves*,  iVvexe^^^^^^^xoL 
order  to  trace  the  purity  and  tiuVYv  o^  >0w\\\^^>  h^^ 
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should  lay  aside  the  body,  and  employ  only  the 
soul  to  examiue  the  objects  we  pursue,  to  that  we 
can  never  obtain,  or  arrive  at,  the  wisdom  we  court, 
tin  after  death.  One  of  these  two  things^  he  says, 
must  be  true;  either  the  truth  is  never  known,  or  it 
is  only  after  death,  because  at  that  time  the  soul 
must  be  left'  to  itself,  and  be  freed  of  its  burden, 
and  not  before;  and,  whilst  we  are  in  this  life,  we 
can  only  approach  to  the  truth,  in  proportion  as  the 
soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  and  renounces  all 
correspondence  with  it,  further  than  that  of  bare  ne- 
cessity, and  by  keeping  clear  from  the  contagion  of 
its  natural  corruption,  until  God  himself  shaU  deliver 
us»  Then  indeed,  being  freed  from  all  bodily  fdly, 
we  may  converse  with  men  enjoying  the  same  liber- 
ty, and  shall  know  within  ourselves  the  pure  essedoe 
of  things,  and  the  truth;  but  he  who  is  not  pure, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  approach  to  purity  itself.'* 

These  were  the  opinions  which  Socrates  enter- 
tained of  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state,  and  which 
he  expressed  a  few  hours  before  his  death*  The 
Toyage,  which  I  am  about  to  take,  he  snys,  iilk  me 
,with  agreeable  hope,  and  it  will  have  the  same 
effect  upon  all  who  are  persuaded  that  the  soul  must 
Ve  purified  before  it  can  know  the  truth*  Now  tb^ 
imrgation  of  the  soul  is  its  separation  fiom  the  body; 
or  its  accustoming  itself  to  retire  from  it,  re* 
Qonncingall  commerce  with  it,  as  much  as  posstbtey 
and  living  by  itself,  whether  in  this  or  the  otiier 
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The  pagan  philosophers,  in  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
doHi,  had  such  an  aversion  to  the  obstacles  of  ttie 
body,  that  they  pleased  themselves  with  the  idea 
that,  after  death,  they  should  get  rid  of  it  forever. 
The  Christian  religion  teaches  us  that,  after  deaths 
the  body  shall  rise  again ;  but  it  must  be  purified 
before  it  can  see  God,  or  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
happiness.  This  corruptible  body  must  put  on  in- 
corruptibility, before  it  can  be  invested  with  im- 
mortality, or  approach  the  regions  .of  bliss;  and 
this  purification  can  never  take  place,  while  the 
soul  and  the  body  are  only  in  search  of  the  plea^* 
sures  of  this  world,  and  therefore  their  purification 
and  perfection  can  seldom  be  accomplished  till  after 
death;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
happiness,  or  misery,  at  the  moment  of  its  departure 
from  the  body,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  purity 
or  impurity ;  but  the  body  must  be  reanimated  be- 
fore it  can  either  feel  pleasure  or  pain.  It  is  life 
only  that  gives  pain  or  pleasure.  The  soul  is  awake 
even  whilst  the  body  sleeps.  It  is  sensible  of  hap- 
piness, or  misery,  even  in  our  dreams,  (of  which  the 
body  is  insensible;)  and  it  endures  and  experiences 
as  much  torture,  or  delight,  as  when  the  body  is 
awake,  or  that  the  eye,  or  the  touch,  can  prove  the 
reality  of  what  it  sees  and  hears.  The  sensation  i» 
real  to  the  soul,  and,  whilst  it  inhabits,  it  agitate* 
the  bodty,  although  the  senses  of  the  body  are  in  .« 
degree  suspended.  Is  then  the  soul  of  man,  i^ 
phantom,  or  aa  essence  divine  i  . :  *       ., .  ..\ 
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If  we  consider  well  the  nature  of  sleep,  we  may 
comparatively  judge  of  the  nature  of  death.  The 
soul  visits  a  boundless  space,  whilst  the  body  is 
confined  to  its  limited  abode.  The  soul  is  ever 
active,  though  the  body  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
torpid  and  unmoved.  The  soul  departs  and  returns 
without  the  consent  of  the  body,  or  partaking  of 
its  will.  It  is  therefore  the  tenant,  and  not  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  body ;  and  w*hen  the  body  is  no 
longer  tenable,  the  soul  quits  it  for  some  other 
abode.  Death,  therefore,  is  the  disengagement  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  and  those  who  have  lived 
in  expectation  of  death,  and  who,  during  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  have  been  preparing  to  die,  meet  it 
with  comfort,  confidence,  and  composure ;  but  those 
who  are  unprepared  must  feel  a  different  impressioD, 
and  meet  it  with  agitation,  agony,  and  despair.  If 
a  man  shrink  at  death,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that, 
although  he  has  something  to  hope,  he  has  mucb 
more  to  fear ;  for  none  ever  quitted  this  world  with- 
out  emotion,  unless  a  good  conscience  had  confirm* 
ed  their  hope,  or  the  desperation  of  sense  bad  blinded 
their  fear  and  concealed  its  terror. 

A  man  who  meets  death  wantonly,  or  by  his 
own  act,  if  it  be  possible,  in  a  sane  mind,  does  it 
through  violence  and  desperation,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  action  of  vice  and  cow- 
ardice, which  often  influences  men  in  the  moment 
of  despair,  that  has  blinded  their  fear  and  confounded 
their  hope«    It  \s  ^  ctv\i\^  ^  \^T«N3imtaU  that  no 
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brute  has  ever  committed  it.     It  cuts  off  the  possi- 
bility of  repentance)  winch  would  efface  and  extin- 
guish the  guilt  of  most  crimes.     It  destroys  the 
mansion  of  the  soul,  with  which  it  can  never  more 
unite ;  for  *<  the  human  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  Grod  will  destroy  those  who  attempt 
to  violate  it ;  it  is  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven^." 
■,  There  is  more  true  fortitude,  in  suffering  men- 
tal pain  with  firmness,  than  in  undertaking  rash 
actions.      We  ought  therefore  to  know  how  to 
overcome  grief  and  melancholy;   for  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  sorrow,  without  resistance,  is  the  act 
of  a  coward,  and  unworthy  the  dignity  of  man.  We 
are  told  not  to  fear  affliction,  but  to  cast  our  care 
upon  a  redeeming  God.     Christ  endured  tempta* 
tion  and  sorrow,  and  he  will  not  permit  us  to  be 
afflicted,  or  tempted,  beyond  our  ability  to  endure; 
for  man  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  Grod.     If  we  are 
acceptable  to  God,  it  is  necessary  that  temptation 
should  prove  us,  for  he  chastises  those  he  loves. 
He  tries  us  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  it  is 
through  man^  tribulations  that  we  can  enter  the 
kingdom    of    heaven.      But  God  can  make  all 
thiiigs  co-operate  for  our  good,  and  teach  even  the 
very  senators  of  a  nation  wisdom.     He  can  raise 
those  who  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  life, 
and  place  them  on  a  level  with  the  princes  of  the 
people.     If  we  are  poor,  God  oan  bless  our  future 
industry  upon  earth,  or  summon  us  to  heaven- 

*  1  Cor.  ?]•  Mtt.  six. 
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Wfth  those  who  are  poor  in  spirit^  to  whom  he  hais 
declared  his  kingdom  shall  belong.  If  sin  oppress 
us,  we  should  remember  that  those  who  ore  heavy 
laden  are  inytted  to  their  God,  who  has  promised 
to  refresh  them,  and  that  those  who  come  to  him  he 
will  ilot  cast  away ;  that  he  is  nigh  to  those  who 
have  a  contrite  heart,  and  that  he  will  sanely  save 
all  those  who  have  an  humble  spirit  If  our  bene- 
volent endeavours  be  despised  of  men,  so  were  those 
of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  but  they  will  meet  with 
their  reward  in  the  end." 

Either  sel^destruction,  or  taking  away  the  Ufe 
^f  another,  must  therefore  be  an  uopordooable 
crime.  But  a  tnan,  who  meets  his  natural  death 
wfth  composure,  meets  it  like  sleep,  and  nothing 
can  give  a  more  just  representation  of  death  tbaa 
sleep.  We  court  deep  as  a  rest  from  our  laboors ; 
why  then  should  we  not  covet  death  ?  We-  do  not 
fear  the  dreams  of  sleep,  why  then  should  we  fear 
the  dream  of  death  ?  In  deep  the  body  is  dead  to 
this  worlds  but  the  soul  is  alive.  In  death,  the 
body  remains  with  this  earth,  but  the  soul  takes  its 
flight,  and  mayidso  again  awaken  the  body,  when 
the  rieep  is  over,  and  the  dream  is  past.  It  is  this 
dream  alone  Which  we  ought  to  <kead.  If  the  mind 
be  free  fram  guile,  and  the  soul  and  conscience  be 
cliear  and  pure,  we  shall  have  sweet  sleeps  m  shall 
we  sleep  in  death;  but  the  soul  will  thefn  be  oioie 
at  ease,  because  it  is  sqiarated  ftHHn,  Mid  lias  done 
with,  the  cares  of  the  body.     The  sleep,  or  dteam, 
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of  death,  must  thea  be  bliss,  if  it  do  not  partake  of 
the  corruption  of  the  body  and  of  the  world,  or  if  no 
foul  remeaabrance  disturb  its  rest;  but  if  such  appal 
and  shake  the  affrighted  sleep,  or  dream  of  death, 
death  then  should  be  feared  indeed,  for  it  is  a  long 
continued  night  of  sleep,  and  such  as  have  knowh  a 
frightful  dream,  can  only  guess  what  such  a  sleep 
must  be. 

Socrates,  in  discoursing  upon  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  existence  of  God,  endeavoured  to 
convince  his  friends,  that  whatever  has  life  must 
have  had  a  pre-existing  cause  or  being.  To  assure 
ourselves  of  this  truth,  he  says,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  examine  the  point  upon  the  comparison  with 
men,  but  likewise  upon  that  with  other  animals, 
pkints,  or  whatever  has  a  vegetable  principle ;  by 
which  means  we  shall  be  convinced  that  all  things 
are  born,  or  produced,  after  the  same  manner;  that 
is,  whatever  has  a  contrary,  owes  its  first  rise  to  its 
contrary ;  as,  when  a  thing  becomes  bigger,  of  ne- 
cessity, it  must  formerly  have  been  less  before  it 
acquired  that  magnitude;  and  when  it  dwindles 
into  a  less  form,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
greater  before  its  diminution,  and,  if  it  had  never  a 
former  being,  it  could  joever  have  been  greater  or 
less,  and  if  it  had  been  always  the  same,  it  could 
never  have  changed,  or  have  bad  a  former  being. 
AU  tbings  then  must  have  had  a  first  cause,  and 
that  first  cause  must  be  the  Creator.  Then,  since 
all  things  take  their  rise  from  their  contraries,  life 
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cannot  swerve  from  the  common  rale  i  and  if  life 
be  produced  by  death,  the  soul  Has  a  being  and 
fife  after  death ;  and  so  must,  by  the  same  rule, 
hare  the  body,  atid  this  is  confirmed  by  the  re- 
velation and  the  promise  of  the  resurrection.  St 
Paul  also  says,  to  the  opposer  of  this  truth,  *<  Thou 
fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  i^  not  quickened'ex- 
cept  it  die ;''  therefore  life  springs  from  its  contrary, 
or  death,  from  which  God  produces  it,  and  all 
things  in  nature  show  it;  but  that  which  is  not 
sown  cannot  have  life,  nor  can  any  thing  have  life 
except  through  death,  either  here  or  hereafter;  ft>r 
we  were  dead  before*  we  had  life,  and  it  is  cor- 
ruption only  that  can  prevent  or  destroy  life ;  thus, 
bad  seed  can  never  grow  or  produce  life. 

All  living  things,  says  Socrates,  are  produced  by 
death,  (which  is  a  full  proof  of  the  resurrection,  or 
life  after  death,)  and  the  generations  of  life  and 
death  are  palpable ;  they  discover  themselves  to  the 
^e,  and  are  sensible  to  the  touch.  Shall  we  not 
then  attribute  to  death,  as  well  as  life,  the  virtue  or 
power  of  producing  its  contrary  ?  If  death  did  not 
produce  its  contrary,  as  well  as  life,  nature  would 
be  defective.  What  then  is  the  contrary  of  death  ? 
Reviving,  or  returning  to  life ;  and  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  returning  to  life,  it  is  nothing  else  but 
the  birth  of  the  dead  returning  to  life^  And  thus 
we  must  agree,  that  the  living  are  as  much  the  pro- 
duct  of  the  dead,  as  the  dead' are  of  the  living; 
which  is  an  incontestable  proofs  that  the  souls  of 
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the  dead  must  remain  in  some  place  or  other,  from 
v/hence  thej  return  to  life;  and  it  appears  equallj^ 
certain,  th^  the  living  must  partake  of  the  qualities 
of  the  dead^  from  which  they  are  produced,  and^i 
consequently,  the  more  the  soul  and  body  are 
purified,  the  more  excellent  will  be  their  state,  or 
production,  after  death. 

If  death  did  not  give  rise  to  life,  as  life  does 
to  death,  all  things  would  quickly  be  at  an  end, 
and  tumble  again  into  their  primitive  chaos ;  or, 
says  Socrates,  if  these  contraries  had  not .  their 
productions  and  generations  in  their  turn,  which 
make  a  circle,  and  if  there  were  nothing  but  one 
birth  and  one  direct  production,  from  one  to  the 
otlier  contrary,  without  the  return  of  the  last  con* 
Irary  to  the  first  that  produced  it,  all  things  would 
terminate  in  the  same  figure,  and  be  affected  in 
the  same  manner,  and  at  last,  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced. Therefore,  as  life  produces  death,  so  death 
must  produce  life,  or  the  power  of  both  woilld  soon 
cease. 

If  there  were  nothing  but  sleep  afler  death,  and 
that  the  dead  did  not  awake  from  .their  slumbers, 
every  thing  would  soon  be  the  emblem  of  the  fable 
of  Endymion,  and  rest  in  eternal  sleep.  If  all 
things  were  mingled  together,  without  any  sub- 
sequent separation,  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras 
would  soon  be  fulfilled,  and  all  things  would  be 
jumbled  together  in  mingled  and  inseparable  con* 
fusion.    And  at  the  same  rate,  if  all  living  things 
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died,  and,  being  dead,  continiied  so  without  re- 
viving, all  things  woald  unavoidably  come  to 
an  end  at  last,  inasmuch  as  there  would  not  be  a. 
living  being  left  in  existence ;  for  if  Kving  things 
did  not  arise  from  the  dead,  when  the  living  die, 
of  necessity,  there  would  be  that  decrease,  and 
all  things  must,  at  last,  be  swallowed  up  by 
death,  and  be  entirely  annihilated.  It  is  there- 
fore certain,  as  Socrates  says,  that  there  is 
a  return  to  life;  that  the  living  rise  out  of  the 
dead ;  that  the  souls  departed  have  a  being,  and, 
upon  their  return  to  life,  the  good  are  in  a  bet- 
ter, and  the  bad  in  a  worse,  condition.  This 
seems  perfectly  to  agree  with  the  principles  of 
nature  and  the  creation,  as  well  as  the  revelations 
bf  the  Gospel. 

Socrates  asserts  that,  before  we  began  to  see,  feel, 
or  use  our  senses,  we  must  have  had  a  knowledge 
of  intellectual  equality,  else  we  could  not  be  t:apa- 
ble  of  comparing  it  with  sensible  things,  and  per- 
ceive that  they  have  all  a  tendency  to,  bat  fall 
short  of,  perfection;  that  things  are  knotm  only 
by  remembrance ;  which  agrees  with  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  or  the  remembrance  and  idea  of 
what  we  have  lost.  But  this  'can  only  be  by  con- 
ception ;  for  it  appears  that  we  can  only  receive 
knowledge  by  the  gradual  communicatioti  of  light 
and  intelligence,  which  God  communicate  to  the 
soul  and  inteUect ;  but  if  it  be  otherwise,  and  that 
the  soul  were  perfectly  intelligent  m  thfe  firat  in* 
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Stance,  it  is  the  sin  and  corrnptm^ss  of  our  birtb, 
and  the  degeneracy  of  our  nature  that  disguise  the 
truth,  enfeeble  the  remembrance,  and  envelop  ^he 
past  in  complete  forgetfnlness. 

Knowledge  seems  certainly  to  be  only  a  revival 
of  what  ever  was  and  what  always  existed ;  for  we 
cannot  explain  or  know  what  is  not  We  may  con-« 
ceive  and  fancy  erroneous  ideas,  but  something 
must  have  created  or  furnished  those  ideas,  or  we 
could  not  have  conceived  them ;  it  must  be  either 
the  thing  itself,  its  semblance,  or  its  contrary,  which 
produced  the  idea,  and  this  must  have  been  either 
as  we  represented  it,  or  reversed,  enlarged,  or  di* 
minished  it;  and  thus  the  exercise  of  the  soul  may 
be  to  recal  that  which  is  lost  or  forgotten.  Thus, 
when  God  gives  us  wisdom,  he  only  purifies  our 
minds,  and  renders  us  capable  of  remembrance; 
and  this  is  what  Socrates  means,  when  he  asserts 
that  we  must  have  known  all  things  before  we 
came  into  this  world,  and  if  we  had  not  foi^tten  it 
at  our  birth,  we  should  not  only  have  been  born  with 
knowledge,but  should  have  retained  it  all  our  lifetime; 
for  to  know  is  only  to  preserve  the  knowledge  we 
have  received,  and  not  to  lose  it ;  and  to  forget  is,  to 
lose  the  knowledge  we  once  possessed ;  and  conse* 
quently  souls  had  a  being  before  they  were  invested 
with  or  inhabited  a  hnuaan  fqrm.  While  they  were 
without  the  body,  they  thought,  they  kaew,  they 
understood ;  and  it  must  be  a  standing  truth  that, 
if  the  objects  of  our  daily  conversaifcion  have  a  real 
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existence,  or  if  jwlice,  goodness,  and  all  timl  es* 
sence  with  which  we  compare  the  objects  of  our 
senses,  and  which,  having  an  existence  before  ui^ 
prove  to  be  of  tlie  same  nature  with  our  own 
essence,  and  is  the  standard  by  which  we  measore 
all  things.  If  all  these  things  have  a  real  exislence, 
our  soul  is  likewise  entitled  to  ezistaK^e,  and  that 
before  we  were  bom,  and  must  therefore  exist  to  all 
eternity,  and  consequently  be  immortaL  . 

Socrates  means  to  prove  that,  as  goodness,  jus- 
tice, and  all  those  intelligible  qualities,  which  are 
the  patterns  of  sensible  and  real  beings^  sabsist  in- 
telligibly, in  Grod,  from  all  eternity ;  so  our  soul 
exists  by  itself,  and  has  an  eternal  being  in  the  idea 
of  Grod,  and  from  this  idea  it  derives  all  its  know- 
ledge. Goodness  and  justice  are  of  eternal  exist- 
ence, and  the  soul,  being  derived  from  the  same 
cause,  ever  was  aAd  ever  will  be ;  for,  though  it  had 
no  form  before  it  was  created,  yet  it  existed  in  the 
idea  that  produced  it,  and  in  essence  that  is  eternal. 
The  body  is  produced  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  to  dust  it  returns ;  the  soul,  being  of  ethereal 
substance,  returns  to  the  element  from  which  it  is 
produced,  but  is  never  destroyed,  and  wiH  again 
unite  with  the  body.  If  it  partake  of  the  inqpori- 
ties  of  the  body,  it  cannot  assimilate  or  associate 
with  that  which  is  pure,  nor  can  heaven  purify  or 
feceive  that  which  is  corrupt;  therefore  it  most  re- 
turn to  the  earth,  or  some  other  place,  until  it  be 
purified*   Every  thing  we  see  proves  that  the  living 
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rise  from  the  dead,  and  must  first  die  before  they  can 
have  life;  and  how  can  there  be  life  unless  there 
exist  the  cause  of  life,  or  that  the  elements  of  life 
first  existed  ?  It  would  be  to  produce  something 
from  nothing,  which  is  as  impossible  as  to  undo  that 
which  is  already  done;  and  this  is  beyond  even 
almighty  power.  Animation  and  life  may  be  pro- 
duced by  heat  and  other  causes,  but  there  must  be 
a  primitive  or  primeval  cause  for  both  life  and  heat, 
and  also  for  generation,  without  which  heat  alone 
would  not  produce  life.  Thus  the  egg  and  the 
spawn  of  fishes  are  brought  to  life  by  heat,  but  the 

w 

seed  or  essence  of  life  must  have  been  contained  in 
them,  or  heat  alone  could  not  have  brought  them  to 
life ;  and  decay  and  purification  must  take  place 
before  life  can  be  produced,  for  if  this  do  not  pror 
perly  take  place,  the  life  produced  is  imperfect 
The  defeat  of  death  is  therefore  the  triumph  of  life, 
and  this  proof  of  the  necessary  rise  of  the  living 
from  the  dead  is  an  admirable  support  of  the  Christ^ 
ian  hope. 

From  the  most  barbarous  nations,  as  Socrates 
expresses  it,  may  be  derived  the  rays  of  truth, 
M'hich  prove  that  the  soul  is  immortaL  But,  if  we 
want  further  proof,  the  first  question  which  we 
ought  to  ask  ourselves  is,  what  sort  of  things  are 
most  apt  to  be  dissipated  or  destroyed?  What 
things  are  liable  to  that  accident,  or  what  part  of 
those  things  ?  Then  we  must  enquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  soul,  and  form  our  fears  and  hopes  accord* 
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iDgly.  It  is  certain  that  only  compound 
or  such  as  are  of  a  compound  Miture,  admit  of 
being  dissipated  or  reduced  into  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed.  If  there  are  any  un- 
compoiind^,  or  simple  bodies,  they  alone  are  free 
from  this  accident,  and  naturaUy  incapable  of  dis- 
sipation or  decomposition.  He  adds  natnralfy,  be- 
cause the  will  and  power  of  God  may  control 
nature,  and  what  appear  simple  substances  may  be 
further  reduced,  by  superior  intelligence.  Is  it  not 
Kkely,  he  says,  that  things  which  are  always  the 
same  and  in  the  same  condition,  are  not  at  all  com- 
pounded, and  that  those  things  which  are  liable  to 
perpetual  changes,  and  never  the  same,  are  evidently 
compounded  ?  for  change  is  a  sign  of  composition 
and  decomposition.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  exa- 
mine goodness  and  justice,  or  the  essence  itself  of 
things,  the  existence  of  which  is  never  doubted  or 
contested.  Are  these  always  the  same,  or  do  they 
sometimes  change?  Do  they  undergo  the  least 
alteration,  or  are  they  so  pure  and  simple,  that  they 
always  continue  the  same,  without  experiencing 
the  least  change?  It  must  be  allowed  that  all 
these  things  continue  the  same  without  alteration, 
and  that  their  contraries,  or  compound  substanpes, 
never  continue  in  the  san>e  condition,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  perpetual  alterations ;  for  man,  and  all  other 
beings  and  things,  which  are  of  a  compound  nature, 
are  divisible  and  capable  of  being  decompounded. 
He  then  shows  that  all  substances,  which  are  visible. 
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touchable,  or  perceptible  to  some  other  sense^  are 
subject  to  change;  but  goodness,  truth,  or  the  soul^ 
which  continues  still  the  same^  can  only  be  reached 
by  thought,  as  being  immaterial  and  invisible*. 
Man,  he  says,  is  composed  of  two  things,  one  vis^ 
ble  and  the  other  invisible ;  one  still  the  same,  and 
the  other  betraying  continual  alterations.  He  is 
composed  of  a  body  and  a  soul.  The  body  is  the 
visible  and  the  soul  the  invisible  part. 

When  the  soul  makes  use  of  the  body  in  consi* 
dering  any  thing,  by  seeing,  hearing,  or  any  other 
sense,  (it  being  the  sole  functions  of  the  body  to 
consider  things  by  the  senses,)  should  we  not  then 
say  that  the  body  draws  the  soul  to  material  things? 
In  this  condition  it  strays  from  its  functions,  and 
frets  and  staggers,  like  a  giddy  man  in  drink,  by 
reason  of  its  being  engaged  in  matter,  or  material 
things ;  whereas,  when  it  pursues  things  by  itself, 
without  calling  in  the  body,  it  betakes  itself  to 
what  is  pure,  immortal,  immutable;  and  being  of 
the  same  nature,  dwells  constantly  upon  it,  whilst 
it  is  master  of  itself.  Then,  when  its  errors  are  at 
an  end,  and  it  is  always  the  same,  as  being  united  to 
what  never  changes,  and  as  the  p&ssion  of  the  soul 

*  It  is  true  that  mUr,  ivhicli  is  <mmpo8ed  of  a  due  proportion 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  g^j  becomes  visible  aod  toachablsi  and. 
when  deprived  of  caloric,  forms  a  solid  substance,  but,  when  its  eie* 
mentary  parts  are  divided,  they  become  invisible.  There  are,  how- 
ever, visible  and  solid  substances,  which  are  not  to  be  decomposed 
by  hum'an  effort,  such  as  the  earths ;  but  this  may  be  for  wwit  of 
sufilelent  intelligence* 
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if  what  we  call  wisdom  and  pmdeoGe,  what  does 
the  soul  most  resemble?  Why»  h  must  bear  a 
greater  resemUance  and  conformity  to  that  immu- 
table Being,  which  never  changes,  than  it  does  to 
those  which  are  always  subject  to  variation- 

During  the  conjunction  of  body  and  soul,  nature 
orders  the  one  to  obey  and  be  its  slave,  and  the 
other  to  command  and  hold  the  empire.  Which  of 
these  two  characters  is  most  suitable  to  the  Divine 
Being,  and  which  to  the  state  that  is  mortal?  We 
are  sensible  that  the  divine  and  unchanging  Power 
is  only  capable  of  commanding  and  ruling,  and 
that  what  is  mortal  is  only  worthy  of  obedience  and 
slavery.  Then  what  agrees  best  with  the  nature 
of  the  soul  ?  The  soul  resembles  that  which  is 
divine,  and  the  body  that  which  is  mortal«r  The 
necessary  result  of  this  is,  that  our  soul  bears  a 
strict  resemblance  to  that  which  is  divine,  immate- 
rial, immortal,  intelligent,  simple,  indissoluble,  and 
always  and  ever  the  same  -,  and  that  our  body  per- 
fectly resembles  what  is  mprtal,  corruptible,  com- 
pounded, and  therefore  dissoluble,  always  changing 
and  never  continuing  like  itself.  Does  it  not  then 
suit  with  the  body  to  be  quickly  dissolved,  and 
with  the  soul  to  be  always  indissoluble  ? 

Accordingly  we  see  every  day,  when  a  man  cKfes, 
his  body  remains  for  awhile  in  its  entire  form,  and 
then  perishes  s  or,  if  embalmed,  it  remains  so  for  a 
number  of  years;  but  the  soul,  which  gives  life, 
quits  the  body,  and,  being  an  invisible  substance^ 
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goes  to  a  place  like  itself,  marvelldud,  pure;  and 
invisible ;  and,  if  pure,  returns  to  a  God  full  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  What  then,  shall  the  body, 
that  is  a  compound  substance,  subsist  awhile  after 
death,  and  the  soul,  which  is  a  simple  being,  be 
immediately  dissipated  ?  Shall  a  soul,  of  this  na- 
ture, and  created  with  all  these  advantages,  be 
destroyed  and  annihilated  as  soon  as  it  departs  from 
the  body  ?  No ;  we  ought  rather  to  believe  sted- 
fastly  that,  if  the  soul  retain  its  purity,  without  any 
admixture  of  corruption  from  the  body,  avoiding 
all  correspondence  with  it,  and  departing  from  the 
body  in  this  cotodition,  it  repairs  to  a  being  like  it- 
self, a  being  that  is  divine,  immortal,  and  full  of 
wisdom,  in  which  it  enjoys  an  inexpressible  felicity, 
as  being  freed  from  its  errors,  ignorance,  fears,  and 
the  passions  that  tyrannized  over  it,  and  all  the 
other  evils  pertaining  to  human  nature ;  and,  as  it 
is  said  by  those  who  have  been  initiated  in  holy 
mysteries,  "  it  truly  passes  a  whole  course  of  eter- 
nity with  God,"  the  author  of  its  being,  and  the 
protector  of  its  happiness. 

But  if  the  soul  depart  full  of  uncleanness  and  im- 
purity, as  having  been  always  mingled  with  the 

.  body,  always  employed  in  its  service,  always  pos- 
sessed by  the  love  of  it,  wheedled  and  charmed  by 
its  pleasures  and  lusts,  inasmuch  that  it  believed 

.  there  is  nothing  real  or  true  beyond  what  is^orpo- 
real,  what  may  be  seen  or  touched,  drank  or  eaten, 
or  what  is  the  object  of  carnal  pleasure,  that  it 
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bated,  dreaded,  and  avoided  what  the  ey^s  of  the 
body  could  not  descry,  a  soul  in  this  condition 
cannot  depart  pure  and  simple  from  the  body ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  departs,  stained  with  corporeal  pol« 
lotion,  which  was  rendered  natural  to  it  by  its  coo^ 
tinual  commerce  and  too  intimate  union  with  the 
body,  at  a  time  when  it  was  its  constant  compa- 
nion, and  was  fully  employed  in  serving  and  grati- 
fying it.  Such  a  soul  cannot  associate  with  divine 
purity ;  and  such  are  the  souls,  says  Socrates,  that 
haunt  the  earth  and  cannot  find  a  resting  place. 
Their  pollution  is  a  gross,  heavy,  earthy,  and  visi- 
ble mass;  they  are  chained  to  the  earth,  and 
dragged  into  daric  abodes,  not  only  by  their  weight, 
but  by  their  dreading  the  light.  Not  having  de* 
parted  from  the  body  in  purity  and  simplicity,  they 
cannot  attain  the  regions  of  ethereal  bliss*. 

A  soul  that  is  good  and  pure,  says  Socrates,  and 
not  chained  to  the  body,  as  its  slave,  incessantly 
contemplates  what  is  true,  divine,  immutable,  and 
above  opinion.  Being  nourished  by  the  pure  truths 
it  continues  in  a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity,  free 

*  These  spirits  are  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  Matthew  viii.  28. 
Mftrk  Y.  2,  Luke  viii.  1%,  which  wandered  night  and  day  rooad 
the  lomhs  and  upon  the  nuranlains.  Socradea  allies  Uiattliev 
^aweoorrupi and  pottuted  soda, whidh  bore tke poUntioD they  had 
oantracted  by  sin,  in  plnngiiig  tbemaelvea  too  decji  into  matter ; 
which  is  perfectly  natoraK  And  svcK  are  the  spirits  that  now 
haniit  mankind  until  they  can  find  a  resting  place.  *  the  blessed 
tffiriU  arc  the  guardian  angels  bt  men,  whose  inflftence  descends 
from  heaven. 
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from  passion,  and  always  follows  reason  as  its  guide, 
without  departing  from  its  measures.  It  is  con- 
vinced that  it  ought  to  follow  the  course  of  life, 
while  it  is  united  to  the  body,  that  will  tend  to  its 
benefit  hereafter;  and  hopes  that,  after  death, 
being  surrendered  to  that  immortal  Being,  which  is 
its  source,  it  will  be  freed  from  all  the  afflictions  of 
human  nature.  '^  But  as  is  the  earthy,  such  are 
they  also  that  are  earthy ;  and  as  is  the  heavenly, 
such  are  they  also  that  are  heavenly ;  for  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither 
doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption^/' 

While  Socrates  was  discoursing  with  his  friends, 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Simmias  con^ 
fessed  to  him  that  he  had  still  doubts  of  his  proofs; 
for  he  agreed  with  Socrates,  that  it  is  impossible,  or 
at  least  very  difficult,  to  know  the  truth  in  this  lif!^ 
by  reason  of  our  weakness  and  ignorance  ^  for  one 
of  these  two  things  must  be  true,  he  said,  we  must 
either  learn  the  truth  from  others,  or  find  it  out  our^ 
selves.  If  both  ways  fail  us,  amidst  all  human  rea? 
sons,  we  must  pitch  upon  the  strongest  and  most 
forcible,  and  trust  to  that  as  to  a  pilots  while  we  pa^f 
through  this  stormy  sea,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  • 
the  shoab  and  tempests  it  points  out,  until,  we  find 
one  more  firm  and  sure;  such  as  a  promise,  or  re- 
velation, upon  which  we  may  happily  accomplish 
the  voyage  of  this  life,  as  in  a  vessel  that  fears  no 
danger. 

*  1  Cor.  iiv.  48, 56. 
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This  is  a  most  remarkable  passage^  in  the  dis- 
course between  Socrates  and  his  friends.  -   These 
philosophers  acknowledged,  that  we  should  endeih 
vourto  muke  out  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by 
our  own  reason ;  but,  as  our  reason  is  very  weak 
and  shallow,  it  will  always  be  assailed  by  doubts 
and  uncertainties,   so  that  nothing  but    a  divine 
promise,  or  revelation,  can  disperse  the  cloads  of 
ignorance  and  incredulity.     The  Christian  religion 
has  since  furnished  us  not  only  with  that  divine  pro- 
mise and  revelation,  but  also  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  them,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
**  who  became  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleeps  T 
and  thus,  according  to  the  philosophers  themselves, 
the  Church  is  the  only  vessel  that  fears  no  dangers, 
and  in  which  we  may  happily  accomplish  the  voy« 
age  of  this  life. 

Simmias,  as  before  observed,  was  not  convinced  of 
Socrates'  proofs;  for  he  bejieved  that  the  soul- was  a 
kind  of  harmony,  which  could  not  exist  after  the  in- 
strument which  produced  it  was  destroyed.  Cebes 
conceived  it  like  a  body  that  might  wear  many  .suits 
of  clothes,  but  that  it  might  at  last  die,  and  before  the 
last  suit  was  consumed.  These  are  also  important  pas- 
sages to  be  explained,  for  the  similitude  of  the  soul, 
and  harmony,  and  the  termination  of  the  soul's  exist- 
ence, are  beliefs  unfortunately  entertained  by  many 
to  this  day ;  but  we  ought,  as  Socrates  says,  to  be 

very  cautious,  not  to  be  prepossessed  with  an  ii 

*  1  Cor.  XT.  20. 
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that  there  is  nothing  true  onisolid  in  arguments^  or 
in  things  which  we  do  not  comprehend ;  we  should 
rather  be  persuaded  that  it  is  ourselves  who  art 
wanting  in  solidity  and  truths  and  use  our  utmost 
efforts  to  recover  that  solidity  and  Justness  of  thought 
in  w))ich  we  are  deficient.  "  Simmias,  as  I  take  it,'^ 
says  Socrates,  *'  rejects  our  belief,  only  because  be 
fears  our  souls,  notwithstanding  their  being  divine 
and  most  excellent,  will  die  before  our  bodies,  fixmi 
their  being  only  a  sort  of  harmony;  and  Cebei 
granted  that  the  soul  is  more  durable  than  the  body, 
but  thinks  it  possible  that,  after  having  used  several 
bodies,  it  may  die  at  last,  when  it  quits  the  last 
body,  and  that  this  death  of  the  soul  is  a  tru6  death. 
In  my  discourse  to  prove  the  kndwledge  of  remem- 

• 

brahce,''  he  says, ''  I  told  you  that  the  soul  exists^  as 
well  as  its  essence,  before  it  comes  to  animate  the 
body :  by  essence,  I  mean  the  principle  from  which 
it  derives  its  being.  Harmony  depends  upon'  its 
component  parts,  and  upon  the  instrument  which 
produces  it;  the  soul  does  not.  Harmony  does 
not  precede,  but  follow,  the  things  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  and  it  cannot  have  sounds,  or  motions, 
or  any  thing  contrary  to  its  parts.  Harmony,  with- 
out its  concordant  parts^  would  become  discord, 
and  no  longer  harmony ;  and  a  soul  may  become 
good  or  bad,  pure  or  corrupted,  virtuous  or  Vicious^ 
but  still  it  will  be  a  soul ;  therefore  the  soul  cannot 
be  harmony,  or  dependant  on  the  body,  instrument, 
or  competent  partis  which  produce  it.  The  soul 
VOL.  II.  2  P  I 
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fam&not  its  contrary!  like  harmony )  for  if  tbe  sod 
JKCTfi  harmony,  rice  could  not  enter  it,  withoot 
ehanging-ats  naaae  and  quality ;  baniiony^  whilst  it 
tetains  the  name,  and  its  perfect  nature,  is  not  ca- 
llable of  .discord.  The  soul  is  capable  of  virtue  and 
Vii>e,  .and  still  retails  its  name  and  being,  thoi^, 
mbmi:  perfectly  pure,  is  not  capable  of  vice.  The 
aoul  miyr  command  the  body,  but  barmony  cannot 
cflmmandtheinstrumentthat  produces  it."  He  then 
caUs^his  opinion  of  the  soul  being  a  harmony ;  the 
.Theban  harmony,  alluding  to  the  fable  of  Amphioa, 
iwho,  by  the  harmony  of  his  harp,  built  the  walls 
4if  Thebes :  <'  in  the  like  manner,''  be  says,  <'  Siov 
jdias,  by  his  pretended  harmony,  would  construct 
iiie human  body/'  But  harmony,  akhongh  it  may 
inspire  and  delight  the  soul,  cannot  be  the  soul  it> 
tetf,  nor  can  it  produce  that  which  the  soul  alone  is 
capable  of  prpducii^. 

Socrates,  iq  bis  reply  to  Cebes  says,  ^^  what  we 
iwant  comes  to  this  point  We  tWant  to  have  the 
iinmortdity  and  the  incorruptibility  of  the  soul  de- 
monstcatod,  to^  the  end  that  a  virtuous  man,  who 
4ie8  in  the  hope  of  being  infinitely  mooe  happy  ia 
•the 4>thcr  world  than  in  this,  may  not  hope  in  vain. 
«You  siEiy,"  says  he,  *<  that  tbe  soul's  being  adesiraUe 
^nda  divine  substance,  existing  before  it  was  joined 
«lo  the  'foody,  does  not  prove  on  conclude  its  immor- 
tality; :and  the  only  inference  it  will  bear  is,  tbar 
Jit  may  last  longer,  or  have  had  n  being  many  ages 
hefore  the  body,  duriqg  which  ttine  it  knew,  and  did 
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many  thihgs,  but  ifTithout  immortality ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  the  first  minute  of  its  descent  into  the  body 
is  the  commencement  of  its  death,  or  a  disease  to 
produce  it;  for  it  passes  this  life  in  anguish  and 
trouble,  and  at  last  it  is  swallowed  up  and  annihi*^^ 
lated  by  what  we  call  death.  You  add,  that  it  is  the' 
same  thing  whether  it  animates  a  body  otily  once/ 
or  returns  to  it  several  times,  since  that  does  not 
alter  the  occasion  of  our  fears,  inasmuch  at  all  wise? 
men  ought  still  to  fear  death,  while  they  are  uncer- 
tain of  the  immortality  of  their  souls." 

In  order  to  answer,  or  confute,  these  principles* 
and  opinions,  Socrates  tells  Cebes  what  happened 
to  himself.  ^'  In  his  youth,''  he  says,  '^  he  had  ah  in^ 
satiable  desire  of  learning  the  science  which  is  called 
Natural  History ;  for  he  thought  it  was  somethinjf^ 
great  and)  divine  to  know  the  causes  of  things; 
their  generation,  existence,  and  dissolution.  He 
spared  no  pains,  he  said,  nor  omitted  aliy  means  fof 
trying,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  certain  corru|>tibn  of 
heat  and  cold  would,  as  some  pretend,  give  being 
and  nourishment  to  animals ;  if  the  blood  make  the^ 
thought ;  if  air,  or  fire,  or  the  brain  alone,  is  the 
cause  of  our  serises  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling; 
tasting,  dtid  feeling;  if  memory  and  opinion  take) 
their  rise  from  those  senses,  or  if  the  senses  be  the 
resirit  of  memory  and  opiniou.  Theft  he  wanted  tb 
k^ow  the, causes  of  their  corruption,  and  extended 
his  curiosity  both  to  the  heavens  and  the  cavities  of 
the  ^earth,  atid  would  iain  have  known  the  cause  of 
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all  the  phenomena  we  meet  with.  At  last,  after  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  he  found  himself  strangely 
unqualified  for  such  enquiries.  He  was  still  igno- 
rant of  all  those  things,  because  he  could  find  oat 
nothing  but  second  causes ;  for  to  know  first  causes 
we  must  know  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and 
the  virtue  he  displays  in  the  works  of  natore/' 

Socrates  then  goes  on  to  give  what  he  terms  /'  a 
sensible  procrf*  of  his  incapacity  ;'*  which  is,  "that 
the  utmost  reach  of  human  knowledge  amounts  to  no- 
thing  more  than  an  imperfect  idea  of  second  causes, 
and  that  these  second  causes  cannot  lead  us  to  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  things ;  for  a  man  is  so  fiu*  from 
improving  his  knowledge  by  them,  that  he  even  owns 
his  ignorance  of  the  thihgs  he  before  pretended  to 
knpw,  or  believed  he  knew."  We  all  know  that  nou- 
rishment, by  the  means  of  heat,  is  the  cause  of  the 
growth  of  every  animal  and  plant  in  nature  ^  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  virtue  they  grow,  or 
cease  to  grow,  when  the  same  heat  and  nourishment 
are  afforded  them,  or  what  are  the  causes  of  the  limits 
of  their  growth.  Until  the  human  intellect  can  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  first  ccHise  of  things,  thfite  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  human  understanding.  We  may 
pass  a  life  of  research,  and  in  the  end  know  nothiog; 
All  we  can  do  is  to  understand  and  explain  that 
which  has  been  revealed,  and  to  elucidate  the  truths 
which  have  been  veiled  with  some  mystery^  until  it 
shall  be  the  will  of  God  to  give  us  greater  wisdom.' 

Socrates  says,  that  his  fine  study  made  him  so 
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blind  to  the  things  which  he  knew  more  evidently 
before,  according  to  his  own  and  other  people's 
opinion,  that  he  quite  forgot  all  he  had  known  upon 
several  subjects,  particularly  that  of  a  man's  growth. 
He  thought  it  was  evident,  to  the  whole  worlds  that 
a  man  grows  only  by  eating  anfl  drinking;  that 
flesh  being  added  to  flesh,  bones  to  bones,  and  all 
the  other  parts  joined  to  their  similar  parts,  by 
nourishment,  make  a  small  bulk  swell  to  a  greater. 
He  thought  that  he  likewise  knew  the  reason  why 
one  man  is  taller  than  another,  or  one  horse  higher 
or  larger  than  another;  and  in  reference  to  plainer 
and  more  sensible  things,  he  thought,  for  instance, 
that  ten  was  more  than  eight,  because  two  were 
added  to  it ;  that  two  cubits  were  larger  than  one, 
because  they  contained  the  double  quantity;  but^ 
he  says,  '^  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  that  I  know  the 
causes  of  all  these  things,  that  when  one  is  added 
to  one,  I  do  not  believe  I  can  tell  whether  it  is 
that  very  one,  to  which  the  other  is  added,  that 
becomes  two,  or  whether  the  one  added,  and  the 
one  to  which  the  addition  is  made^  make  two  to- 
gether; for,  in  their  separate  state,  each  of  them 
was  one,  and  not  two,  and  after  their  being  placed 
one  by  the  other  they  bec6me  two.  Neither  can  I 
tell,"  he  says,  "  how,  upon  the  division  of  any  thing, 
what  was  formerly  one  becomes  two,  from  the  very 
minute  of  division,  for  that  cause  is  quite  contrary 
to  what  makes  one  and  one  become  two;  as,  in 
Che  first  instance,  one  and  one  become  two,  by  rea- 
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son  of  their  being  placed  near  together,  and  added 
the  one  to  the  others  but,  in  the  latter  instance, 
one  thing  becomes  two,  by  reason  of  its  division 
and  separation;  far  less  do  I  know,  by  physical 
reasons,  he  says,  how  any  thing  takes  its  rise,  or  pe- 
rishes, or  how  it  exists;  but,  without  the  ceremony 
of  physics,  from  which  I  can  learn  nothing,  I  mix 
another  method  of  my  own/'  He  means  that  be 
has  recourse  to  the  first  cause  for  explaining  what 
he  cannot  discover  by  metaphysics. 

'<  Having,  one  day,  heard  somebody  reading  a 
book  of  Anaxagoras,  who  said  that  the  divine  intel- 
lect was  the  cause  of  all  things  and  beings,  and 
that  it  drew  them  up  in  their  proper  ranks  and 
classes,"  Socrates  says,  <*  he  was  transported  with  Joy, 
for  he  conceived  that  there  was  nothing  more  certain 
than  this  principle  bf  the  divine  intellect  being  the 
cause  of  all  beings;  he  justly  thought,  that  this 
intellect  having  methodised  all  things,  and  ranked 
them  in  their  classes,  planting  every  thing  in  the 
place  and  condition  that  was  best  and  most  useful 
for  it,  in  which  it  could  best  do  and  suffer  whatever 
the  intellect  had  allotted  to  it,  would  explain  all  be 
wished  to  know.  He  apprehended  the  result  of 
this  principle  was,  that  the  only  thing  a  man 
ought  to  look  to  for  himself,  or  for  others  was,  this 
best  and  most  useful  thing ;  for  having  once  found 
out  what  is  best  and  most  useful,  he  will  necessarily 
know  what  is  worst  and  most  useless^  sinc^  there 
is  but  one  knowledge  both  for  the  one  an<t  tb? 
other,** 
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Anaxagoras  was  the  ;fir6t  philosopher  who  saiil: 
that  the  intellect^  or  spirit  of  God,  ranked  the  partt; 
of  matter  and  put  them  in  motion»  and  it  was  that 
principle  which,  ushered  in  his  physics.  This  hit: 
exordium  gave  Socrates  occasion  to  think  that  he 
would  explain  all  the  secrets  of  nature,  by  nnfoUU 
lug  the  divine  virtue  displayed  upon  it,  and  assign- 
ing the  reason  why  every  thing  was  so  and  so ;  but 
t(mt  philosopher  did  not  keep  u|>  to  his  first  prin* 
ciples,  for  he  waved  from  the  first  cause,  and 
insisted  on  second  causes^  by  which  he  frustrated' 
the  expectation  of  his  readers,  and  left  mankind  wm 
ignorant  as  ever;  but  Socrates  point?  to  the  first- 
truth,  and  sticks  to  the  first  cause,  that  God  cre- 
ated all  things  good,  and  in  their  best  state ;  thai: 
they  are  only  changed  by  degenerajCy,  wbick 
agrees  with  the  words  of  Moses.  Now,  in  order  Uk 
know  why  things  are  thus  good,  we  must  enquire 
into  the  nature,  of  this  original  goodness ;  we  musb 
know  the  first  cause  before  we.  can  understand  the 
natiare  or  purport  of  things  create^. .  This  intelR* 
gence  may  be  derived  from  intellect^  but  it  muA 
be  fometbing  tnore  than  hqman*  £very  thi«|| 
shows: .that  there  must  be  a.  first  cause  for  aU  thingSjt 
although  the  knowledge  of  it  is  at  present  beyond 
the  feacb.of  human  understanding. 

With  a  view  of  knowing  the  first  cause  of  things^ 
Socrates  says,  f*  he  was  infinitely  glad  that  he  h»^ 
found  such  a  aai^r  ast  Anaxi^pras,  who,  ■  ho 
hoped, would ';be  abki.lo  gi?e  hinra  s^tiafeetOf]! 
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accoimt,  and  would  not  only  tell  him>  for  instance, 
that  the  earth  is  broad  and  round,  and  plac^cNl  in 
the  centre  of  the  world,  but  likewist  ungn  the 
necessary  cause  obliging  it  to  be  soj  who  wonU 
point  out  what  was  best,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
enable  him  to  understand  why  it  was  so.  He  pre- 
pared some  questions,  he  says,  to  put  to  Anaza- 
gonts,  concerning  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  stars,  in 
(brder  to  know  the  reason  of  the  revolutions, 
motions,  and  other  accidents  of  bodies,  and  why 
what  each  of  them  does  is  always  best;  for  be 
could  not  imagine  that,  after  he  had  said  the  int^ 
lect  ranked  them,  and  drew  them  up  in  their  order, 
that  he  could  give  no  other  reason  why  it  was 
so  than,  ^  that  it  was  best.'  He  flattered  himself 
with  hopes,  that  after  he  had  assigned  the  general 
and  particular  causes,  he  would  have  shown 
wherein  the  particular  good  of  every  individual 
thing,  as  well  as  the  common  good  of  all  things^ 
consists.  He  would  not  have  parted  with  this  hope, 
he  says,  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  world.  He 
then  bought  Anaxagoras's  books,  with  great  im^ 
patience,  and  made  it  his  business  to  read  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  a  speedy  know- 
ledge of  the  good  and  evil  of  all  things,  but  be 
found  himself  frustrated  in  his  mighty  hopes;  for 
as  soon  as  he  had  made  a  little  progress  in  the 
perusal,  he  found  that  the  author  made  no  use 
of  this  intellect,  and  assignisd  no  reason  for  the  fine 
pfder  md  disposition  pf  things,  b«t  assumed  as 
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causes,  the  air,  whirlwinds,  waters,  and  other  things 
equally  absurd. 

People  are  apt  to. sink  the  difference  between 
the  causes  of  things  and  the  things  produced,  with- 
out which,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
exist ;  for  without  a  cause  there  could  be  no  beings 
and  if  the  first  cause  be  not  admitted  to  exist  in 
the  Creator,  it  can  rest  nowhere,  for  it  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  source.  We  must  admit  that  there  is 
some  power  which  ranked  and  disposed  of  every  thing, 
in  marvellous  order,  and  with  wonderful  exactness. 
Must  not  then  that  power  be  possessed  of  every  di- 
vine virtue  ?  And  must  it  not  have  been  every  virtue 
and  excellence  assembled  together  in  the  first  instant 
of  time  ?  **  Men  fancy,' '  as  Socrates  observes,  <'  that 
they  know  of  a  stronger  power;''  but  where  does  it 
exist?  What  is  it  that  controls  the  atoms,  and 
disposes  of  all  things  in  that  admirable  order  and 
universal  perfection  ?  '*  Men  believe  they  have  a 
more  immortal  atlas,  one  more  capable  to  support 
all  things ;  and  this  good  and  immortal  tie,  that  is* 
alone  capable  to  unite  and  comprehend  all  things, 
they  take  for  a  chimera ;"  but  where  is  this  greater 
tie,  or  power,  this  greater  atlas  ?  It  only  exists  in^ 
their  vain  imaginations,  confused  by  obscurity,  and: 
enveloped  in  ignorance  and  weakness.  If  they 
know  of  a  greater  power,  they  should  explain  it, 
and  if  they  are  incapable  of  doing  this,  they  should 
abandon  the  idea  for  which  there  can  be  no  r^aA 
foundation, 
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Socrates  says  Ihat^  '^  after  examining  all  things, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  cautioiis>  and  to  avoid 
what  happens  to  those  who  conteQi{date  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun ;  for  they  lose  sight  of  it,  unless  they 
view  its  reflection  in  water,  or  some  other  medium. 
A  thought  something  like  this  came  into  his  head, 
and  he  feared  he  should  lose  the  eyes  of  his  soul, 
if  he  viewed  objects  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  or 
employed  any  of  its  senses  in  endeavouring  to  know 
them.     He  thought  he  could   have  recourse  to 
reason,  and  with  it  contemplate  the  truth  of  all 
things,  as  reflected  from  it,  but  he  could  not  affirm 
that  he  who  beholds  things  through  the  glass  of 
reason,  sees  them  more  by  reflection  and  similitude, 
than  he  who  beholds  them  in  their  operations. 
However,  he  says,  the  way  he  followed  was  this. 
f ^  From  that  time  forward  he  grounded  every  thing 
upon  the  reason  that  seemed  to  be  best,  and  took 
all  for  truth  that   he  found    conformable   to  it, 
whether  in  things,  or  causes,  and  what  was  not 
Mnformable  to  truth,  he  rejected  as  being  iabe." 
<  The  thing  which  Socrates  aimed  at  was,  to  de- 
monstrate what  sort  of  cause  it.  is  that  is  sought 
after  with  such  avidity,  and  is  the  first  cause  of  all 
things.     In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  allow  that 
^ert  are  things  which  are  good,  just,  and  great, 
in  themselves,  and  if  this  principle  be  granted,  we 
may   demonstrate  by  it  the  cause,  and  thereby 
make  out  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     If  there  be 
any  thing  good,  he  says,  besides  goodness  itself,  it 
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ihust  be  such  as  partakes  of  that  first  good,  and  the 
same  in  all  the  other  questions.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  understand  all  the  other  learned  ca«se^ 
that  are  given  us ;  but,  if  any  one  should  ask  what 
makes  a  thing  good,  or  beautiful,  whether  it  be  the 
liveliness  of  its  colours,  or  the  just  proportion  of  its 
parts,  and  the  like,  we  must  wave  all  these  plausible 
reasons,  which  serve  only  to  confound  us,  and  with* 
out  ceremony,  or  art,  make  answer,  that  its  good* 
ness  is  only  owing  to  the  presence,  approach,  gr 
communication  of  the  original  good  Being,  what- 
ever might  be  the  way  of  that  communication;  for 
we  are  not  yet  certain  in  what  manner  this  com- 
munication takes  place;  we  only  know,  certainly, 
that  all  good  things  are  rendered  such  by  the  pre- 
'  sence  of  this  fiirst  good  Being.  Whilst  we  stand  by 
this  principle,  we  cannot  be  deceived,  and  we  may 
be  persuaded  that  v^e  can  safely  make  answer  to 
all  questions  whatsoever,  that  all  good  things  owe 
their  goodnes  to  the  before  mentioned  Being^. 
Whatever  is  large,  owes  its  largeness  to  magnitude 
itself,  and  whatever  is  little  to  littleness ;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  latter  produced  the 
former.  The  Creator  must  therefore  be  great,  as 
well  as  good.  la  like  manner  ten  is  not  more  than 
eight,  merely  because  it  surpasses  it  by  two,  but 
because  it  surpasses  it  in  quantity ;  and,  by  the 
same  reason,  two  cubits  are  larger  than  one^in  con^^ 
sideratton  ol  their  magnitude,  rather  than  by  their 
hekig  two  halves,  for  it  is  magnitude  that  is  the 
measure  of  comparison,  and  i\olti\xtD\>^\r 
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'^  But  when  a  thing  appears  good,  or  beautiful, 
l¥e  say  it  is  so,  because  we  think  it  is  so,  without 
examining  or  assigning  the  true  and  original  cause; 
or,  when  one  is  added  to  one,  or  a  thing  divided 
into  halves,  we  isay,  in  the  former  case,  that  addi- 
tion makes  one  and  one  two,  and,  in  the  latter, 
division  makes  one  thing  become  two;  but  we 
know  nothing  more  of  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
things,  than  the  participation  Of  the  essence  that  is 
peculiar  to  every  subject,  and  consequently  no  other 
reason  why  one  and  one  make  two,  but  the  parti- 
cipation of  duality,  and  of  one  being  one,  but  by 
the  participation  of  unity." 

We  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  know  things 
until  we  know  their  first  cause;  but  all  things  must 
have  had  their  origin,  and  that  origin  must  be 
eternal.  Numbers  may  be  produced  from  unity,  but 
that  below  unity  is  nothing.  Unity  is  therefore  ever- 
lasting, and  consequently  every  thing  must  proceed 
frt>m  unity,  which  is  God.    A  small  number  of  per- 
sons, for  instance,  may  multiply  into  infinity,  but 
their  origin  must  have  been  from  one  and  the  same 
cause.    The  first  cause  must  thercffore  be  omnipo- 
tent, omniscient,  omnifltrious,  omnific,  omniginous, 
and  omnipresent    It  must  have  been  good  and 
perfect,  or  it  could  not  have  produced  perfection 
^nd  goodness.    It  must  have  been  eternal,  because 
the  cause  which  produced  good  must  ever  have  ex- 
isted; for  goodness,  justice,  and  virtue,  having  no 
form  or  matencA  beiu^^  re<\uired  no  creation  or  he^ 
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ginning,  and  are  therefore  derived  from  that  which 
is  eternal.  Evil  must  have  been  produced  by  fallen 
goodness,  and,  as  it  could  not  subsist  with  good,  it 
was  separated  from  it  i  thus  evil  will  return  to  that 
which  produded  it,  and  good  to  its  first  cause,  of 
unity  and  magnitude.  The  soul  then,  divested  of 
sin,  returns  to  that  good  from  whence  it  is  derived^ 
and  this  being  one  and  everlasting,  the  soul  must 
be  immortal. 

These  must  have  been  the  sentiments  of  Socrates, 
although  his  conclusions  are  not  clearly  expressed. 
He  meant  to  show,  that  our  received  ideas  and  im- 
pressions do  not  reach  the  nature  and  essence  of 
things;  for,  being  always  tied  to  matter,  we  cannot 
touch,  or  arrive  at,  the  true  essence  from  whicb 
things  are  derived.  Through  fear,  or  on  account 
of  our  ignorance,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  second  causes;  and  if  we  are. obliged  to 
give  a  reason  for  them,  we  do  it  by  having  recourse 
to  some  of  those  hypotheses  which  may  appear  to 
be  the  best,  and  so  go  on  from  hypothesis  to  hypo- 
thesis, expecting  to  find  something  that  may  satisfy, 
us  as  a  standing  truth;  but  this  truth  can  only  be 
derived  from  one  source,  which  is  the  first  causCr 
or  God  himself,  for  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of 
whom  we  perplex  and  confound  all  things,  as  those 
disputants  do  who  call  all  things  in  question  that 
are  not  perceptible  to  their  bodily  senses.  The  spe- 
cies, or  the  eternal  patterns  and  ideas  of  things,  have 
a  real  existence,  subsisting  eternally  in  the  intellect 
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ef  Ood,  and  the  things  participating  of  tbeir  nature 
take  their  denomination  from  them.  Magnitude  is 
God,  and  diminutiveness  is  the  division  of  magni- 
tude ;  for  although  souls  may  be  multiplied,  they 
partake  of,  and  are  derived  from,  only  one  essence 
or  source,  and  that  source  being  eternal,  the  soul 
must  be  immortal. 

Two  contraries  cannot  exist  in  the  same  subject 
There  is  every  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  principle. 
^*  Not  only  magnitude  itself/'  as  Socrates  observes, 
<^  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  big  and  little;  but 
the  magnitude  which  is  in  us  does  not  adroit  of  lit* 
deness,  and  disdains  to  be  surpassed,  because  it  is 
derived  from  that  which  is  great."  Contraries  may 
Moceed  each  other,  but  they  are  never  found  to* 
gether ;  thus  cold,  while  it  is  cold,  can  never  he^ 
oome  hot.  Things  may  change  their  nature  by  di« 
minution  or  addition,  but  the  things  themselves,  in 
their  purity,  must  always  be  th^same;  thus  the 
soul  may  be  stained  by  impurity,  and  therefore  be 
impure ;  but,  purged  of  its  impurities,  it  will  be  per- 
fect, and  the  likeness  of  that  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived. Heat  and  cold  are  pure,  and  exist  from 
eternity,  although  they  are  invisible  ^  the  soul,  free 
from  corruption,  is  pure  and  invisible,  and  will  also 
exist  to  eternity.  Evil  is  a  corruption  of  impure 
parts,  which  may  mix  with  the  soul,  as  odd  doea 
with  heat ;  but  then  it  can  no  longer  be  properly  call* 
ed  a  soul,  more  than  heat  ean  be  called  bea^  that 
is  mixed  with  cold,  but  the  principle  of  either  can 
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never  be  destroyed.  Thus  a  contrary  can  never  be 
contrary  to  itself;  for  death  is  deaths  and  lite  is 
life,  and  although  the  departure  of  the  one  may  give 
place  to  the  other,  they  cannot  both  exist  together 
in  the  same  thing;  therefore,  as  the  soul  is  life,  it 
cannot  be  surrendered  to  death,  or  be  subject  to  it, 
and  that  which  death  takes  from  the  soul,  is  only 
the  body,  or  the  habitation  of  the  soul,  which  must 
be  given  up  again  when  it  is  reclaimed ;  for  God 
having  made  man,  will  never  suffer  his  works  to  be 
Aestrdyed,  nor  can  any  thing  be  destroyed  rn  ha-^ 
ture,  therefore  the  body  will  rise  again ;  and,  when 
it  is  pure,  it  will  reunite  with  the  soul,  and  be  iici 
perfect  happiness.  The  body  yields  to  life  and 
death,  as  it  does  to  heat  and  cold;  but  life  and 
death  have  their  separate  elements.  The  soul  par* 
takes  of  life,  and  therefore  is  endued  with  eternal 
life;  the  body  may  be  dissolved,  and  formed  again, 
but  the  soul  must  remain  entire,  and  nevfer  be  sub* 

« 

ject  to  death*. 

Contraries,  which  are  incapable  of  receiving  thehr 
contraries,  cannot  exist  together  without  changing 
their  qualities,  nor  can  they  otherwise  receive  St 
form  opposite  to  their  own.     The  body,  in  its  pre* 

*  A  question  may  be  asked,  how  the  difine  BeiDg,  coaustinf 
of  purity,  could  have  created  evilP  But,  evil  is  uot  created ;  it  is 
only  suffered  to  exist,  like  troth  and  falsehood;  and  is  not  a 
created  being,  like  the  soul }  Thus  we  sin  by  not  having  a  full 
oomnand  over  the  passions,  and  by  not  having  resolution  sufficient 
fo  resist  temptation. 
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sent  state,  in  this  life,  is  corruptible,  and  therefore 
is  consigned  to  death;  but,  before  it  rises  in  the 
next  life,  it  wilF  become  incorruptible,  and  put  on 
immortalitv.  It  will  then  be  made  whole  and  eter- 
nal,  and  be  snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  death,  as. 
the  purposes  of  the  creation  shall  be  fulfilled. 
**  What  makes  the  body  live?"  says  Socrates.  The 
answer  must  be,  "  the  soul."  The  soul  then  must 
be  life,  and  cannot  be  death.  As  the  soul  retires, 
the  body  becomes  weakened.  Death  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  body,  but  not  of  the  soul,  which  retires 
ahd  escapes,  and  cannot  unite  with  death,  without 
destroying  the  nature  of  life  and  death  itself,  like 
heat  and  cold,  when  mixed  together.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  soul  remains  with  life,  and  the  body 
with  death,  until  it  shall  be  recalled  at  the  resurrec- 
tion. '^  If  thi^t  which  is  immortal  be  incoiruptible," 
says  Socrates,  ^'  though  death  approach  the  soul,  it 
will  never  fall  in  the  attack."  Snow  may  receive 
heat,  and  therefore  be  dissolved ;  heat  will  receive 
cold,  and  therefore  water  will  quench  fire ;  but  as 
life  will  never  receive  death,  the  soul  can  never  die. 
Thus,  as  Socrates  observes,  *^  the  soul  is  as  far  firom 
dying,  as  good  is  from  giving  admission  to  evil,  jus* 
tice  to  injustice,  or  odd  to  become  even;  and 
therefore,  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  is  as  evident  as 
that  an  odd  number  can  never  become  even." 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  truth,  truth  must  ever 
exist,  although  it  may  disappear  or  give  way  to 
falsehood;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  soul,  or 
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life^  it  must  also  ever  exist,  although  it  may  give 
way,  aod  yield  up  the  body  to  death;  for  life  is 
truth,  and  truth  is  life ;  and  therefore  the  souU 
which  is  life  and  truth,  cannot  be  destroyed.  "  All 
the  world  must  agree,"  says  Socrates,  '^  that  truth 

• 

's  immortal,  and  that  those  things  which  are  immor- 
tal cannot  perish;"  therefore  the  soul,  which  is  the 
essence  of  truth,  can  never  die.  In  consequence  of 
which,  we  may  conclude,  with  Socrates,  ^v  that 
when  a  man  leaves  this  world,  his  mortal  and 
corruptible  parts  are  surrendered  to  death,,  but  his 
immortal  part  is  safe,  and  triumphs  over  death ;  and 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  immortal  and  incor- 
ruptible being,  such  is  the  soul,  and  by  consequence 
our  souls  will  live,  hereafter."  It  should  therefore 
be  the  business  and  study  of  mankind,  to  endeavour 
that  their  souls  may  depart  this  life  in  purity,  with-» 
out  retaining  any  part  of  that  which  is  corruptible, 
or  capable  of  being  destroyed  or  punished;  for  pu- 
nishment is  occasioned  by  the  impurity  of  the  soul, 
and  purity  only  can  know  bliss. 

The  perfectability  of  man  depends  not  in  noiirish- 
ing  that  which  is  corruptible,  but  in  cleansing  and 
preserving  that  which  is  incorruptible  from  impu- 
rity; for  wisdom  and  knowledge  cannot  preserve 
the  one  and  make  it  immortal,  but  it  may  render 
the  other  pure  and  free,  perfect  and  eternal.  It 
must  therefore  be  folly  to  bestow  our  labours  and 
thoughts  upon  an  object  tliat  can  endure  but  for  a 

VOL.  II.  aft 
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short  space  of  time,  in  preference  to  one  that  will 
last  with  eternity. 

The  greatness  of  the  solject,  and  the  natural 
weakness  of  the  minds  of  men,  are  said  to  be  the 
causes  of  their  incredulity  and  uncertainty,  as  to 
the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future 
state ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  confuse  and  puzjsle  the  - 
subject,  by  the  perplexity  of  argument.  The  most 
untutored  being  feels  its  truth,  if  he  be  not  corrupted 
by  vice  or  false  argument ;  but  when  he  begins  to 
reason,  or  argue  the  subject,  he  gets  bewildered, 
and^  instead  of  making  it  appear  more  clear,  he 
makes  it  more  confused,  by  reason  of  the  weakness 
of  his  understanding,  and  not  having  sufficient  in* 
telligence  to  help  him  out  He  looks  for  proof  in 
the  wrong  place.  If  be  would  wish  to  know  the 
truth,  he 'may  find  it  by  a  proper  examination  of 
the  Scriptures;  but  there  are  men  who  will  not  be- 
lieve the  truth  by  being  told,  until  it  is  brought  to 
the  conviction  of  their  senses,  their  understandings 
being  too  weak  to  conceive  it;  but  such  as  are  thus 
weak  in  intellect  should  study  nature  with  atten- 
tion, where  it  is  sure  to  be  found,  and  is  visible  to 
the  meanest  capacity  and  obvious  to  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  understanding,  of  those  who  are  not 
blinded  by  corrupt  habit,  or  a  wrong  bent  of  incli- 
nation. 

Conscience  will  point  out  to  them  where  it  exists, 
and  that  monitor  will  also  tell  them,  if  they  are  not 
too  obdurate^  \iv^Ve\.V\e;^\i^vtY^  that  the  Mwanl 
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of  the  good  and  the  punishment  of  the  bad  are  the' 
natural  consequences  of  the  immortality  of  the  souU' 
and  therefore  their  future  happiness  or  miseiy  must 
entirely  depend  upon  their  conduct  in  this  life. 
Then  who,  that  is  not  insane,  would  endanger  his  t 
soul  for  the  indulgence  of  the  body  ?  And  who 
would  not,  if  he  possessed  a  sane  mind,  endure  the 
privations  of  folly  to  make  a  wise  end,  and  leare  this 
world  in  peace  and  happiness,  by  preparing  andftir* 
nishing  himself  with  the  solid  hopes  of  enjoying  a^ 
better  ?  If  death  be  an  eternal  sleep,  which  the 
wicked  may  hope  and  wish  for,  the  virtuous  must  be 
equal  with  them  after  death ;  but  if  we  awake  after 
death,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  one  when 
compared  with  the  other  ?  For  if  there  be  a  future 
life,  there  must  necessarily  be  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  or  justice  and  goodness  could  neither 
have  existence  on  earth,  nor  in  heaven,  and  must  be' 
mere  chimeras;  but  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  jus- 
tice, of  which  no  one  doubts,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  sufferings  of  this  shoM;  life,  if  not  brought 
on  by  our  own  imprudence,  will  be  made  up  to  us 
in  the  next,  and  that  Dives  may  be  in  torment, 
whilst  Lazarus  enjoys  the  rewards  of  the  righteous. 
The  soul  can  carry  nothing  with  it  into  the  next 
world  but  its' good  or  bad  qualities,  its  purities  or 
impurities,  its  virtues  pr  its  vices,  which  will  be  the 
cause  of  its  eternal  happiness  or  perhaps  misery;' 
for  if  there  be  a  future  life,  that  life  must  b6  eternal, 
and  so  must  be  the  happiness,  if  hot  the  misery  ^ 
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Dvhich  the  soul  will  possess ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  soul  may  at  last  be  redeemed  from  sin,  by  due 
suffering  and  purgation  after  death,  or  by  repent- 
ance in  this  life.  Which  then  should  we  prefer 
>  after  death  ^  a  life  of  happiness,  or  that  of  ponish- 
ment  and  repentance  ?  For  what  is  this  heaven 
to  which  we  may  approach  ?  Our  conscience  tells 
us,  it  is  a  state  of  happiness,  be  the  region  where  it 
may.  And  where  is  the  place  of  torment  ?  It  is 
of  little  consequence;  our  fears  and  horrors  tell  us 
it  is  a  place  or  state  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  pains 
and  sorrows  of  this  life  convince  us  that  they  do 
not  depend  on  time  or  place,  that  their  anguish  may 
be  felt  in  a  terrestrial  or  celestial  paradise ;  for  the 
more  happiness  that  surrounds  an  agonized  mind, 
which  it  wishes  for,  but  cannot  possess,  the  more 
will  be  its  agony  and  misery.  Such  must  be  the 
state  of  the  soul  after  death,  but  in  what  place  or 
shape  we  know  not.  If  we  attain  the  blessed  state, 
we  shall  consequently  be  happy ;  if  we  attain  it 
not,  we  shall  inevitably  be  wretched.  Every  man 
who  truly  examines  his  conscience,  without  oppo- 
sing it  by  unnatural  feelings,  must  be  sensible  of 
these  truths,  and  this  is  the  surest  way  of  finding 
out  the  truth,  if  men  would  act  fairly  by  themselve, 
as  well  as  towards  others.  But  there  is  the  difficulty ; 
we  kre  so  blinded  to  our  own  faults,  that  we  cfii 
only  learn  them  and  know  them  from  otheis.  Na- 
ture would  point  out  every  thing  we  wish  to  kiiow» 
if  we  would  examine  it  properly,  but  of  this  we  are 
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afraid,  or  too  ignorant  to  do.  We  cannot  study  it 
without  mistaking  the  vices  with  which  it  is  blend- 
ed for  its  virtues.  We  cannot  therefore  trust  to  na- 
ture. If  we  would  truly  consult  our  soul  or  con- 
science, upon  all  occasions,  we  should  then  be  safe ; 
but  we  are  so  blinded  by  our  passions  and  vices, 
that  we  are  incapable  to  judge  of  ourselves;  we 
have  therefore  only  to  trust  to  what  is  told  us,  for 
the  revelation  of  truth  is  only  the  development  of 
nature. 

The  only  safe  method  we  can  then  take  is,  to 
pursue  the  path  that  is  pointed  out  as  leading  to 
happiness,  and  affording  the  best  result,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next;  for  we  all  know  good  from  evil, 
and  no  one  can  mistake  the  one  for  the  other ;  and 
as  there  will  evidently  be  a  future  state,  it  is  also  evi- 
dent what  will  most  contribute  to  our  happiness  and 
perfection,  both  in  this  life  and  the  next;  and  if 
we  make  a  wrong  choice,  we  may  repent  of  our 
obstinacy  when  it  is  too  late  to  correct  the  error. 
If  we  neglect  ourselves,  we  suffer  for  our  neglect, 
even  in  this  world,  and  the  consequence  may  be 
still  more  dreadful  hereafter.  This  life  is  but  short, 
and  our  aim  should  be  to  pass  it  over,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  in  order  to  make  a  good  end,  or  as  much  so 
as  human  Weakness  will  permit,  which  is  the  best 
assurance  of  happiness  in  this  life,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  world  to  come.  The  troubles  of  this  life  are 
sometimes  very  great,  and  it  requires  a  strong 
mind  to.  support  them,  and  not  to  sink  uadet  i^^Sx 
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pressure;  but  the  consolation  is  that,  unless  they 
are  merited ,  they  cannot  endure  forever.  Few  can 
obtain  riches  without  toil;  somebody  must  ha?e 
laboured  for  them,  but  the  rewards  of  a  future  life 
can  only  be  obtamed  by  our  own  labour  in  this, 
and  the  more  we  are  deserving,  the  greater  will 
certainly  bie  the  reward.  The  rewards  of  this  life 
are  doubtful  and  transitory;  but,  as  justice  shows  it- 
self in  all  the  works  of  God  and  nature,  our  rewards 
in  the  next  life  must  be  true  and  lasting. 

One  cannot  read  the  Scriptures  without  wonder 
apd  astonishment  that  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to 
the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  and  this  being  un- 
derstood and  HO  palpable,  it  is  still  more  astonishing 
that  vice  and  wickedness,  or  misery  of  any  kind, 
should  remain  so  long  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  those  possessed  of  power  and  understanding  were 
to  do  their  duty  and  have  more  humanity  towards 
others,  the  world  could  not  certainly  remain 
long  in  this  state  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  *'  A 
wise  judge  will  instruct  his  people,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  a  prudent  man  is  well  oitlered.  As  the 
judge  of  a  people  is  himself^  so.  arQ  his  officers,  and 
what  manner  of  man  the  ruler  of  the  city  ia,  such 
are  all  they  that  dwell  thereiq.  An  unwise  king 
destroyeth  his  people ;  and,  through  the  prudence 
of  them  which  are  in  authority,  the  city  shall  be 
inhabited.  The  power  of  the  earth  is  in  the  band 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  due  time  he  will  set  over  it  one 
that  is  profitabte*;*    lii  teadva^  the  Soriptnres^  it 
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oertainly  appears  that  mankind  were  to  undergo 
infinite  tribulations  before  they  could  attain  happi* 
ness  or  wisdom,  although  it  was  always  in  the 
reach  of  those  who'sought  it ;  but  the  minds  of  men 
are  so  occupied  by  vice  and  enfeebled  by  ignorance 
and  distrust,  that  the  force  of  religious  truths  have 
never  been  able  to  subdue  their  general  and  perni- 
cious influence.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  all 
the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  therefore  religious 
principles  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  and  ex* 
tended,  without  which  mankind  will  never  be  more 
perfect  or  happy. 

That  this  improvement  is  possible,  by  due  ma- 
nagement and  attention,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  A 
people  are  always  ready  to  learn  the  truth,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  convey  it  to  their  understandings* 
This  can  only  be  done  by  good  example  in  life. 
Whatever  example  emanates  from  the  .  higher 
powers  or  rulers  of  a  nation,  the  people  will  soon 
take  or  imitate,  and  any  form  or  stamp  of  character 
they  may  choose  to  give  them ;  and  even  the  most 
hardened  sinners  may  be  converted  by  proper  me- 
thod, but  never  whilst  they  are  subject  to  vicious 
associates.  The  profoundest  reasoning  will  not  con- 
vince the  ignorant,  but  they  may  always  be  turned 
by  the  force  of  example,  if  not  given  over  to  a  re- 
probate mind  and  totally  subdued  by  worldly  in* 

terest. 

Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  of  this  truth,  or  of 
the  sublimity  frf*  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  cer« 
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lainfy  of  a  future  state,  than  the  life  and  conversioD 
of  St  Paul,  and  one  should  suppose  that  those  who 
studied  his  doctrine  and  history  with  attention, 
could  no  longer  be  hardened  by  the  obstinacy  of 
incredulity.  When  Paul  was  a  young  man,  be  was 
the  greatest  persecutor  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Jerusaleni,  and  kept  the  clothes  of  them  that  slew 
Stephen.  He  sought  every  where  to  destroy  those 
who  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ;  and,  as  he 
confessed,  was  a  blasphemer,  persecutor,  and  inju- 
rious, and  was  the  chief  of  sinners.  **  But,*'  be  says, 
*'  I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in 
unbelief;  for  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous 
man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for  the 
ungodly  and  for  sinnars,  for  the  unhol}'  and  pro- 
fane^;'' thus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners. 

'.  In  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  a  true  picture 
of  human  nature,  in  its  most  vicious  as  well  as  per- 
fect state,  may  be  seen  the  power  which  Christ  had 
to  subdue  all  evil,  and  to  have  converted  all  man- 
kind to  his  will  and  pleasure;  but  there  was  a 
secret  reason  why  mankind  were  not  to  be  converted 
by  such  means,  and  this  secret  was  only  known  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  revealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  Spirit ;  and  of  this  there  can  be  no  dmibi,  for 
all  those  who  received  this  spirit  from  God  were 
able  to  raise  the  dead,  or  heal  the  blind,  perform 
all  miracles,  and  preach  in  all  languages,  of  which 
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Paul  gave  proof.  Paul  was  one  of  those  hardened 
unbelievers,  whom  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  con- 
vince of  their  error.  Thus  we  see  Paul  breathing 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter  Ugainst  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  but  he  was  soon  changed ;  the  miracle 
which  Christ  performed  on  him  soon  made  him  an 
altered  man,  which  nothing  but  a  miracle  could 
have  effected,  and  which  all  the  persecutions  of 
life  could  never  after  change  or  dter. 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  force  and  influence 
of  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
are  those  of  worldly  interest  and  ambition.  Thus, 
when  Paul  reasoned  with  Felix  concerning  the 
faith  in  Christ,  and  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  the  judgment  to  'Come,  Felix  trembled,  and 
both  he  and  Agrippa  would  have  become  Christ- 
ians  but  for  the  influence  of  their  worldly  affairs, 
which  is  the  reason  why  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
is  not  more  universally  received;  for  power,  ambi- 
tion, and  the  love  of  gain  but  ill  accord  with  true 
Christian  principles,  and  though  the  force  and  vir- 
tue of  religion  may  make  such  people  tremble, 
yet  the  vices,  luxuries,  and  vanities  of  this  world, 
have  still  greater  influence.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
Paul,  after  his  conversion,  who  suflered  the  greatest 
trials  and  afflictions,  and  renounced  all  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  which  this  world  could  afford 
him,  to  follow  and  prosecute  the  doctrine  which  he 
not  only  believed,  but  of  which  he  bore  witness. 
When  he  knew  what  was  the  duty  of  this  life^  hi& 
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whole  time  afterwards  was  spent  in  doing  good. 
Eten  if  it  were  only  to  ii?e  for  the  ben^t  of  this^ 
life^  and  there  were  no  hope  of  another,  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  his  maxims,  and  the  principles 
whieh  be  justified  on  ati  occasions.  In  short,  Paul 
was  a  pattern  of  human  excellence,  and  the  finest 
prototype  of  a  converted  sinner.  When  he  took 
leave  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  he  said  unto  them, 
^  I  have  coveted  no  man^s  silver,  or  gold,  or  ap- 
parel; yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands 
have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them 
that  )vere  with  me.  I  have  showed  you  all  things, 
how  that,  so  labouring,  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,  and  to  remember  iiow  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive*." 

In  bis  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  says,  '^  I  am 
pot  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that 
believeth,  for  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God 
revealed,  from  faith  to  faiths  as  it  is  written,  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith.  For  the  wrath  of  God 
^  revealed  from  heaven,  against  all  ungodliness  and 
^righteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  un- 
righteousness I  because  that  which  may  be  known 
^f  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for  God  had  showed  it 
unto  them.  The  invisible  things  of  him,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being 
mnderstood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  with- 
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out  excuse;  because  when  that  they  knew  God^ 
they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  they 
thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened.  Professing  them* 
seWes  to  become  wise,  they  became  fools,  andchanged 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  into  an  image,  made 
like  to  corruptible  man ;  wherefore  God  gave  them 
up  to  uncleanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their  own 
hearts,   to    dishonour  their  own    bodies   between 
themselves,   who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into 
a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  ^rved  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever.     For  this 
cause^  Grod  gave  them    up  unto  vile  affections, 
and  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them   over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that 
they  who  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death, 
NOT  ONLY  DO  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them 
that  do  them.     But  we  are  sure  that  the  judgment 
of  God  is  according  to  truth,  and  that  he  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.     To 
them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing, 
seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  he  wiH 
give  eternal  life;    but   unto  them   that  are  con* 
tentious  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  follow  un- 
righteousness, he  will  give  tribulation  and  anguish* 
Indignation  and  wrath  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
•doethevil;  but  glory,  honour,  and  peace,  to  every 
man  that  doeth  good,  from  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile, 
for  there  is  no  respect  of  .persons  with  God  j  but 
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to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  senrants  to  obey,  his 
servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin 
tinto  death,  or  of  obedience  onto  righteousness^ 
What  then  are  the  vanities  and  fruits  of  this  life  ? 
The  end  of  these  things  is  death ;  but  being  made 
free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,  ye 
have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  is  ever- 
lasting life;  for  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  bot  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord*/'  This  passage  proves  that  sin  is  con- 
demned to  death  and  punishment,  and  that  those 
only  who  possess  a  pure  conscience,  or  spirit  of 
God,  can  inherit  eternal  life,  for  purity  only  is 
incorruptible  and  acceptable  to  God. 

There  is  not  a  more  clear  exposition  of  what 

man  is,  and  what  he  ought  to  trust  to,    than  is 

explained  in  the  seventh  and  eight  chapters  of  the 

Epistle    to    the  Romans,    in   which   Paul    says, 

''Know  ye  not,  brethren,  how  that  the  law  bath 

dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ?     I  bad 

not  known  sin  but  by  the  law ;  for  I  had  not  known 

lust,  if  the  law  had  not  said,  thou  shalt  not  covet; 

but  sin  taking   occasion,   by  the  commandment, 

wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence ;  for^ 

without  the  law,  sin  was  dead.    I  was  alive  without 

the  law  once,  but  when  the  commandment  came, 

sin  revived,  and  I  died.     And  the  commandment 

which   was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to  be  unto 

death ;  for  sin,  taki  ng  occasion  of  the  conunand- 
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inenty  deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me.  Whereof 
the  law  is  holy»  and  the  commandment  holy-)  just, 
and  good.  Was  then  that  which  is  good  made 
death  unto  me?  God  forbid.  But  sin,  that  it  might 
appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good,  that  sin,  by  the  commandment,  might  be- 
come exceeding  sinful.  For  we  know  that  the 
law  is  spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin ; 
for  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not,  and  what  I  would, 
that  do  I  not,  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.  If  then 
I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  consent  unto  the 
law  that  it  is  good.  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that 
do  itj  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me;  for  I  know 
that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no 
good  thing;  for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  bat 
how  to  .perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not; 
for  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not,  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  Now  if  I  do  thai 
I  would  not)  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me.  I  find  then  a  law  that,  when 
I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  For 
I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  mao, 
but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  it  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my 
members.  O,  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?  I  thank 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  So  then 
with  the  mind,  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,  but, 
with  the  flesh,  the  law  of  sin. 
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**  There  is,  therefore,  no  condemnation  to 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  For  the  law  of  the  spirif- 
of  life,  'in  Christ  Jesus,  hath  made  nie  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  for  what  the  law  could- 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God, 
sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulGlIed  in  us, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit. 
For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind  the 
things  of  the  flesh;  but  they  that  are  after  the 
spirit,  the  things  of  the  spirit.  For  to  be  carnally 
minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded,  is 
life  and  peace;  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  it  be.  So  then,  they 
that  are  of  the  flesh  cannot  please  God ;  but  if  the 
spirit  of  him,  that  raised  up  Jesus  iirom  the  dead, 
dwelT  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the 
dead,  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by 
his  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you ;  therefore,  if  ye 
live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die^  but  if  ye,  through 
the  spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye 
shall  live.  For  as  man}'  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God;  and  if  children, 
theft  heirs,  heirs  of  G6d,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ;  if  so  be  that  we  sufTer  With  him,  that  we 
may  be  also  glorified  together ;  for  I  reckon  that 
the  sufferings  ot  tVv\s  ^teei^wl  ivtoe^te  not  worthy  to 
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be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  us.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now, 
waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of 
the  body.  For  we  are  saved  by  hope,  but  hope 
that  is  seen,  is  not  hope;  for  what  a  man  seetfa 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?  But  if  we  hope  for 
that  we  see  not,  then  do  we,  with  patience,  wait 
for  it.  Likewise,  the  spirit  also  helpeth  our  infir- 
mities ;  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for 
as  we  ought,  but  the  spirit  itself  maketh  intern- 
cession  for  us,  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered ;  and  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts,  knowe^ 
what  is  the  mind  of  the  spirit.  And  we  know  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that 
love  God,  to  them  that  a/*e  the  called,  according  to 
fiis  purpose;  for  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also 
did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  son,  that  he  might  be  the  first  born  among 
many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did  predesd^ 
nate^  them  he  also  called,  and  whom  he  called^ 
them  he  also  justified,  and  whom  he  justified,  theat 
he  also  glorified.  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these 
things  ?  If  God  be  for.  us,  who  can  be  against  us? 
So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him- 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy  ;i 
therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.  Thou 
wilt  then  say  unto  me,  why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ? 
For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  Nay«  but^  O^  maAil 
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who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall 
the  thing  formed,  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus?  Hath  not  the  potter 
power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump,  to  make 
one  vessel  to  honour  and  another  to  dishonour? 
What  then,  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which 
she  seeked  for;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it, 
and  the  rest  were  blinded,  according  as  it  is 
written,  God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber ; 
eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they 
should  not  hear,  unto  this  day ;  but  God  hath  dealt 
to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith ;  for  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  heighth,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
creature,,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord*" 

It  seems  impossible  that  any  sensible  being  can 
read  the  foregoing  sentences  without  being  con- 
vinced and  converted  by  their  truth.  They  are  exact- 
ly what  Socrates  meant  to  prove,  but  what  he  had 
not  the  power  or  capacity  to  explain.  Are  they 
not  plain  lessons  to  the  intelligent,  and  sufficient  for 
men  to  know  ?  Do  they  not  explain  every  thing, 
and  carry  conviction  with  them  ?  If  men  would 
study  .this  doctrine  more,  they  would  soon  become 
more  wise,  more  happy,  and  more  perfect ;  for 
it  unfolds  the  secret,  and  shows  the  only  means  by 
which  the  perfectability  of  mankind  can  be  accom- 
plished i  and  finer  passa^es^  in  the  philosophy  of 
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the  world,  are  not  to  be  found.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain  that,  whilst  there  is  so  much  religious  doubt 
and  dissention,  there  can  never  be  true  harmony 
and  good  will  among  mankind,  and,  whilst  there  is 
dissention,  there  mtfet  be  evil  and  endless  misery. 

It  appears,  by  the  foregoing  passages  frbm^St 
Paul,  and  indeed  from  human  nature,  that  every 
being  has  his  task  assigned  to  him  from  the  moment 
of  his  birth,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  he 
is  created,  or  his  necessary  purgation,  and  from 
which  he  cannot  recede ;  although  much  must  be 
left  for  human  endeavour  and  individual  exertion, 
otherwise  the  profligate  would  be  as  prosperous  in 
this  life  as  the  most  prudent  and  deserving^.  Unless, 
however,  this  dispensation  be  true,  we  cannot  ac* 
count  for  one  person  being  bom  with  every  advan-* 
tage  that  fortune  can  give  him  here,  whilst  another 
has  every  thing  to  seek,  which  his  most  virtuous 
endeavours  cannot  always  obtain.  This  distinction 
seems  to  be  severe,  and  not  according  to  merciful 
justice;  and  it  must  be  so,  were  it  not  to  be  ac- 

*  Dryden,  ia  one  of  his  letten  to  his  sona^  in  Italy,  says,  *'  I 
flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hope  in  this  life,  hut  I  do 
my  duty  and  sufier  for  God's  sake,  heing  assured  beforehand  never 
to  be  rewarded  here,  though  the  times  should  alter.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month  of  S'eptember,''  he  says, "  Charles,^  mean- 
ing his  son,  "  will  begin  to  recover  his  pMect  health,  according 
to  his  nativity,  which,  casting  it  myself,  I  am  sure  is  true,  as  all 
things  hitherto  have  happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I 
predicted  them.  I  hope  at  the  same  time  to  recover  more  health, 
according  to  my  age/' — The  origimd  letter,  from  which  this  passage ' 
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coanted  for  by  k  future  state;  for  the  victim  that  & 
doomed  to  painful  sacrifice  may  be  as  innocent  as  he 
who  glides  through  the  flowery  path  of  life,  and  the 
man  of  real  worth  is  often  the  most  unfortunate  in 
his  worldly  endeavours.  Were  there  no  reward 
bi^  in  this  life,  this  contrariety  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  benevolence  in 
the  Creator ;  but  nothing  proves  stronger  the  evi- 
dence of  a  Creator  and  the  truth  of  a  future  state; 
for  it  shows  that  the  distinctions  of  this  life  are  no 
considerations  with  God,  and  that  the  trials  he  im- 
poses are  a  necessary  ordeal  to  prove  the  faith  of 
them  that  suffer :  it  also  evidently  proves  the  truth 
of  a  future  state,  without  which  justice^  which  is 
allowed  to  exist,  could  have  no  existence,  and  man 
must  be  the  creature  of  chance,  without  any  assign- 
able cause  for  his  creation  dr  being. 

Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  to  mankind, 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  than  the  history  of  St 
Paul,  because  no  other  character  would  bring  so 
near,  or  afford  an  example  of,  the  truth  of  the 


h  taken,  ii  preaorred  in  the  library  at  Lambeth ;  bat  it  is  siBgubr 
fiiat  Dryden  should  have  expressed  hiaself  with  sach  confideooe 
opoQ  a  subject  which  nost  be  rendered  doubtfid  firom  the  unccr- 
taiaty  of  such  calenlatiooii.  It  miisty  however,  be  admitted  that 
■ome  people  pass  tfarotigh  life  with  unTaried  success,  and  with  caLn^ 
consliant,  and  traaqoil  feficity,  and  that  others  experience  a  more 
erentfid  life,  in  which  no  long  period  elapses  without  the  oocor- 
rence  of  some  extraordinary  event,  not  bronght  on  entirely  by  tiietr 
own  conduct  or  actioo^i.  This  the  author  of  the  present  wodk  knows 
by  experience. 
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Gospel^  so  convincing  to  the  ordinary  minds  and 
comprehensions  of  men ;  for  Paul  was  a  man,  like 
others,  full  of  vice  and  imperfection,  and  afterwards 
raised  to  the  highest  point  of  human  excellence 
and  wisdom.  What  then  could  have  doixe  this? 
It  must  have  been  that  power  which  he  ackopw- 
ledgedj  and  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  which  he 
preached.  Let  us  then  follow  bis  advice,  and  ^*  look 
after  the  things  which  make  for  peace ;  the  tbiugs 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another.  Let  every  one 
of  us  please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  edifica« 
tion;  for,  whatever  things  were  written  aforetime^ 
were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  through 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have 
hope*." 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  <<  Omnipotence  itself 
cannot  create  a  being  absolutely  perfectf ."  But  who 
has  penetration  sufficient  to  demonstrate  this  asser- 
tion ?  Are  there  not  rather  evidences  in  the  Crieatioa 
which  abundantly  prove  that  God  could  have  made 
all  things  perfect  ?  Why  he  has  not  done  so  is 
not  for  man  at  present  to  know.  These  are  ^'  un- 
searchable depths,'^  at  which  reason  stops,  limited 
by  the  will  and  mandate  of  its  Creator;  and  it  must 
be  evidently  useless  to  employ  vast  reasoning  upon 
a  subject  which  admits  not  of  proof.  If,  however^ 
the  human  character  were  made  perfect  in  the  firsts 
insta^nce,  there  certainly  could  be  no  power  to 

*  Rom.  xiv.  xix. 
t  BiCQEiU  of  the  Cioaiioo^  vol.  II.  p.  235. 
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exalt  it  or  render  it  more  perfect.  It  wonld  be  a 
stationary  thing,  incapable  of  acquirement,  thoagh 
not  equal  in  energy  to  the  life  of  a  plant ;  but  we 
can  have  no  idea  of  what  the  human  character  may 
be,  when  it  shall  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  to 
eleffette  it  and  conduct  it  to  its  most  perfect  state. 

Bright  as  the  acquirements  of  human  knowledge 
and  the  human  faculties  may  now  be,  yet  future 
ages  may  be  adorned  with  such  brilliancy  of-  per- 
fection and  powers  of  understanding  as  to  create 
wonder  at  the  comparative  imperfection  and  ig- 
norance of  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  earth. 
There  are  evidences  to  prove  the  possibility  and 
probability  that  human  nature  may  become  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  we  can  now  contemplate  or  con- 
ceive. No  two  beings  in  nature  are  ^cactly  alike, 
but  there  are  comparisons  to  be  made  in  the  human 
race  more  widely  different  and  distinctive  than  in 
any  other  beings.  Naturalists  have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  by  the  anatomy  of  the  skulls  of  Negroes, 
Europeans,  and  of  the  people  of  other  countries, 
that  there  are  different  species  of  human  beings,  so 
as  to  trace  their  line  and  connexion  with  the  brute 
creation ;  but  they  need  not  have  taken  this  trou- 
ble, for  there  is  as  much  distinction,  in  many 
respects,  between  the  people  of  every  family,  vil. 
lage,  or  country,  as  between  them  and  a  negro,  or 
a  horse.  No  two  people  are  found  alike  in  form, 
feature,  and  in  mind;  nor  are,  indeed,  any  two 
animals,  plants,  oc  leaves  u^^on  a  tree,  exactly  alike; 
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but  a  hdrse  will  be  a  horse,  let  him  be  used  or  fitted 
foir  the  plough  or  for  speed,  and  no  art  or  change 
of  breed  can  alter  his  nature  so  as  to  make  the  one 
gain  the  race  which  is  only  intended  for  labour,  or 
give  him  superior  understanding;  but  the  variations 
to  be  found  in  human  nature  ari^  from  its  tendency 
to  perfection,  and  the'  many  impediments  which 
operate  to  prevent  it. 

There  can  be  no  object  to  excite  energy  without 
a  capability  of  improvement,  nor  no  just  reward 
without  some  action  to  deserve  it,  nor  even  celestial 
bliss  without  the  powers  of  energizing  excellence. 
'^  The  necessity  of  trial  to  render  a  nature,  consti- 
tuted  like  that  of  man,  acceptable  to  God  and  finally 
rewardable,  is  evidently  clear,"  and  conformable  to 
moral  faculty  and  reason;  but  there  is  always  a 
power  bestowed  on  man  equal  to  his  existing  dan- 
ger, if  he  would  but  exercise  it  properly.  "  The 
lustre  would  not  have  been  equal,  if  the  labour  had 
been  less/'  Prudence  would  be  unnecessary,  if 
contending  evils  required  no  caution.  Patience 
would  not  be  a  virtue  without  trial  and  affliction^ 
nor  would  virtue  have  merit  without  temptation,  or 
be  entitled  to  reward,  without  the  energy  of  both 
bounteous  and  repelling  action. 

^'  There  is,  no  doubt,  another  world,  to  correct 
the  inequalities  of  this,''  which  is  only  a  state  of 
moral  trial.  Mankind  have  a  power  over  the  im- 
pulses of  the  will  sufficient  to  resist  and  to  obey, 
and  the  highest  power  of  the  human  mind  is  a  due 
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submissioa  to  the  wiH  of  God,  so  conforaiiDg  to  hii 
ordinances  in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  us  {or  an- 
other and  a  better ;  for  it  is  not  qioce  exbcaordinarj, 
or  impossible,  that  God  should  giv^  life  and  pedec- 
tion  to  man  after  death>  than  that  he  should  give 
him  life  and  motion  upon  earth.  '^It  is  certainly  as 
impossible  to  account  fOr  natural  as  for  moral  evil, 
without  considering  this  state  as  a  state  of  disci- 
pline and  preparation.  Arguments  without  this  basis 
may  perplex,  but  will  never  convince  the  understand- 
ing^.'* Pains  and  privations  are  appointed  to  detach 
the  mind  from  the  lawless  pleasures  of  this  world, 
which  are  ill  suited  to  prepare  mankind  for  that  supe- 
rior state  to  which  this  is  only  the  intermediate  pre- 
cursors but  as  to  moral  happiness,  that  depends  on  the 
effort  to  resist  and  the  will  to  obey  ;  to  enjoy  with 
cheerfulness  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and  to  sub- 
mit  to  its  dispensations ;  making  good  use  of  both,  not 
forgetting  who  is  the  giver  and  dispenser  of  them. 

Dr.  Paley  says,  "  a  West  Indian  slave,  who  with 
his  wrongs  retains  his  benevolence,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  amongst  the  foremost  of  human  characters 
for  the  rewards  of  virtue.  The  kind  master  of  such 
a  slave  who,  in  the  exercise  of  an  inordinate  autho- 
rity, postpones  in  any  degree  his  own  interest  for 
his  slave's  comfort,  is  likewise  a  meritorious  cha- 
racter,  but  still  he  is  inferior  to  his  slave."  It  is 
certainly  virtue  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  its  high^ 
excellence  is  shown  in  moral  probation,  by  the  ea- 

*  Records  of  ilMCreatioA. 
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darance  with  fortitude  of  evils  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  Generally  speaking,  the  evils  of  life,  of 
which  mankind  have  to  complslin,  originate  with 
themselves;  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  inva- 
riable, or  the  remark  infallible,  as  it  is  generally 
considered.  He  who  is  bom  or  made  a  slave  can- 
not of  himself  prevent  his  being  a  slave,  nor  can  the 
efforts  of  virtue  always  avert  the  strong  arm  of  ty- 
ranny and  unrestrained  power;  but  if  mankind 
thought  more  of  a  future  state,  they  would  be  more 
happy  in,  though  less  solicitous  about,  the  splen- 
dor of  this  life ;  disparity  of  fortune  in  this  world 
would  not  then  be  their  highest  consideration,  nor 
would  its  acquirement  be  their  only  pursuit.  The  man 
of  power  and  wealth  might  then  revel  in  the  luxuries 
which  Providence  or  chance  had  given  him,  unen*> 
vied;  the  good  man  would  prove  to  him,  that  true 
happiness  does  not  depend  upon  such  gifts,  but  in 
that  content  which  is  found  in  mediocrity ;  and  he 
would  also  show  him  that,  as  there  is  another  world, 
it  requires  a  great  deal  more  consideration  than  the 
bare  indulgences  of  this ;  and  that,  if  beings  are 
brought  into  this  world  to  be  made  unhappy,  it 
is  the  fault  of  themselves,  their  parents,  or  their 
fellow  kind,  and  not  the  will  or  ultimate  design  of 
their  Creator.  « 

There  is  nothing  imperfect  in  nature  but  man« 
The  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  things  show  it.  All 
are  weighed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  and 
perfection ;  but  that  which  has  life  must  have  bodily 
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decays  and  therefore  there  is  another  operation  for 
man  before  he  can  be  perfect.  The  world,  how- 
ever,  is  invfitriable>  universal,  and  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion»  neither  subject  to  time  nor  decay;  for  al- 
though changes  may  take  place  in  appearance,  yet 
the  works  of  God  are  never  destroyed,  and  although 
these  changes  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  hu- 
man knowledge,  nor  by  any  human  calculation, 
yet  they  are  governed  by  unerring  principle,  and 
by  that  perfect  wisdom  which  leaves  nothing  to 
doubt  of  the  existing  cause. 


TIIE  END. 
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STATE  PAPER. 

— 000^ 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  ALLIED  SOVEREIGNS,  SINCE  THIS 

WORK  WAS  PRINTED. 

—-000 — 

Aix-la-Chtpelle,  NoTcmber,  15»  1818. 
"  The  Sovereigns  avow  that  the  repose  of  the  world  shall  be 
constantly  their  motive  and  their  end.  It  is  -witli  such  sentiments 
that  they  have  consummated  the  work  to  which  they  were  called. 
They  will  not  cease  to  labour  hr  its  confirmation  and  perfection. 
They  solemnly  acknowledge  that  their  duties  towards  God  and  the 
people,  whom  they  govern,  make  it  peremptory  in  them  to  give  to 
the  world,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  an  example  of  justice,  of  con- 
cord, of  moderation :  happy  in  the  power  of  consecrating,  from 
henceforth,  all  their  efforts  to  the  protection  of  the  acts  of  peace,  to 
the  increase  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  their  states,  and  to  the 
awakening  of  those  sentiments  of  religion  and  morality,  whose 
empire  has  been  But  too  much  enfeebled  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  important  State  Paper  that  ever  yet 
appeared  to  the  world,  and  may  the  whole  world  join  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  declarations.  The  glowing  changes  of  visible 
things  serve  only  to  prove  the  real  existence  of  invisible  realities, 
and,  in  the  afiairs  of  nations  and  of  monarchs,  the  extraordinary 
interposition  of  superior  power. 
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